"GARGLING  WITH  CHAMPAGNE” 


One  day  last  July,  Fred  Sparks,  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign  stziffer,  visited  the  Framcois  Fornis 
in  their  tidy  home  "^8  at  159  Bis  Route  Choisy  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris.  A  keen  observer.  Sparks. 

He  watched  Mrs.  ' " -■  Forni  coping  with  the  minor  hardships  that  bedevil  families  in  France  to¬ 
day.  A  story  tumbled  from  his  typewriter.  He  wrote:  “By  comparison  with  a  Paris  housewife, 

an  American  housewife's  job  is  as  easy  as  gargling  with  champagne.”  Sparks  was  specific. 


“Soap,"  he  reported,  “is  severely  rationed  --  this  family  gets  one  bar  a  month.’ 
realistic.  He  put  it  this  way:  “Although  food  prices  stiffly  dent  Mr.  Forni's 


Sparks  was 


$65-a-month 


income  --  the  family  eats  rather  well.  Horse  meat  is  a  favored  dish.”  Sparks  was  thorough.  He  told 
how  rice  in  a  French  home  is  as  scarce  as  a  smiling  Russian  at  the  U.  N.  He  relayed  more.  And  the 
story  |l  winged  its  way  over  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  wires  to  newspaper  read- 

ers  throughout  the  United  States.  Then  what?  Well,  as  Sparks  discovered  when  he  re-visited 

the  Fornis  recently,  repercussions  were  amazing,  but  characteristically  American.  For  although  Corres¬ 
pondent  Sparks  hadn’t  even  vaguely  implied  that  the  Fornis  needed  charity...  all  America,  it  seemed,  be- 


Supplies  poured  in  from  the 
--  enough  stuff  to  stock  a 


came  suddenly  intent  upon  moving  its  larders  to  the  Fornis’  door 
Yanks  —  the  farflung  readers  of  America’s  oldest  foreign  service 
general  store  in  South  Dakota.  Came  scads  of  soap  --  hundreds  of  bars  of  it  --  precious 

j)uddings,  cand-  ies,  cheese,  coffee,  lard  --  unsolicited  packages  of  food  that  would  cost  a 

small  fistful  of  emeralds  in  France.  And  they’re  still  coming.  “Gargling  with  champagne'.’ 

Now  it’s  the  Fornis’  turn  to  keep  house  the  easy  way.  This  outburst  of  American  good  will 
has  hit  them  harder  than  the  Marshall  plan.  And  all  because  a  seasoned  observer  of  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  foreign  staff  had  seen  and  sent  the  simple  facts  about  France  back  home. 

FOREIGN  NEWS  SERVICE 

CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

Sales  Agent:  Register  k  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


Recreation  Is  no  small  business  In  Wisconsin.  More  than  $300,000,000  annually  Is  spent  on  vaca* 
tions  and  recreation  In  this  great  state.  And  recreation  opportunities  are  practically  unbounded 
no  matter  what  the  season  may  be. 

This  winter  thousands  are  skiing  and  toboganning  on  the  slopes  of  Rib  Mountain  and  scores  of 
other  hills  throughout  the  state.  Ice  fishing,  ice  boating,  skating  are  week-end  and  holiday  sports 
on  Wisconsin  s  many  lakes  and  streams.  This  spring  and  summer  will  see  hundreds  of  thousands 
fishing,  swimming  and  boating  on  Wisconsin's  7,000  sandy-shored  lakes  and  10,000  miles  of 

connecting  fishing  streams.  Here's  recreation  paradise! 

In  Wisconsin,  people  in  search  of  news  and  information  about  out- 
door  sports  and  recreation,  turn  to  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel — the 
newspaper  first  in  sports.  They  know  Sentinel  sports  writers  for 
alert,  accurate  reporting.  .  .  for  honest,  well-written  comments  on 
all  sports. 


-UT...eNLY 
ONE  BIG 
MQRNING 
NEWSPAPER 


And  In  keeping  with  Its  leading  position  In  sports,  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  annually  conducts  Its  own  Sports  and  Vacation  Show- 
known  throughout  the  country  as  America's  Greatest  Sports 
Show".  Each  year,  more  than  100,000  sports  enthusiasts  pack  the 
great  Milwaukee  Auditorium  for  nine  days  and  nights. 

Here  is  proof  of  the  Sentinel's  Influence  on  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
...  an  Influence  that  Is  growing  dally  .  ,  .  now  reaching  more  than 
1 75,000  families  daily,  and  more  than  300,000  families  Sunday. 
Here's  Important  circulation  to  do  a  big  job  of  selling  your  product 
In  America's  Dalryland. 


MILWAUKEE  SEXTIXEL 

The  Newspaper  Witconsin  Grew  Up  With 

A  HIARST  NIWSPAFIR— RweMiifed  by  MOLONIY,  RIGAN  A  SCHMITT.  INC. 


OTHER  FACTS  ANY  ANALYSIS  WILL  REVEAL: 

•  The  C'inannari  En<im'rer  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
Cincinnati  newspaper,  daily  and  Sunday. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  has  the  lowest  inilline  rate  in 
Cincinnati. 

•  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  carries  more  advertising  linage 
than  any  other  Cincinnati  newspaper. 

Rfprrsrn/rd  hy  Molnnry,  Rfgan  and  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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^^See  what  I  mean,  Dr,  Zeitung,  every  place  I  go,  1.,.** 
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Whire  sidtwoll  tlrts,  as  illustrated, 
lable  at  extra  cost. 


Ymire  in  Cld^e^ 


IT'S  something,  really,  you  must  sample  for 
yourself. 

Just  set  a  lever — step  on  the  accelerator — and  a 
wholly  new  driving  sensation  is  yours. 

In  one  swift,  unbroken  flow  of  growing  power 
you  move  off  and  into  the  settled  stride  of  full- 
pace  highway  travel. 

\\  here  others  break  stride  to  shift,  you  swing 
smoothly  by. 

Where  some  "automatic”  transmissions  call  for 
a  lift  of  the  foot  to  let  gears  change,  you  flow 
steadily  and  smoothly  forward  in  one  unbroken 
sweep. 

Stop  signs?  Simply  brake  to  a  stop — then  away 
again  just  by  treadle  pressure. 

Hills?  ^'ou  take  them  in  stride,  with  no  thought 
of  shifting — and  no  jar  or  jerk  as  automatic 
mechanisms  shift  gears  for  you. 

In  traffic  you  have  no  thought  but  watching  for 
openings,  taking  them  with  a  power  surge  from 
your  nudge  on  the  treadle. 

Happy  as  a  bee  in  clover,  you  just  sit  there, 
steer,  and  go  fast  or  slow  at  the  touch  of  a  toe! 

Small  wonder  this  is  called  the  greatest  thing 


hett^r  uutomahUvm  ar«  hmitt  MiJiCK  irlU  buUd  th»m 


in  cars  since  the  self-starter.  Small  wonder  that 
Buick,  seizing  the  first  opportunity  to  put  this 
new  drive  in  reach  of  more  people,  has  made  it 
available  as  optional  equipment  on  all  1949 
Supers. 

A  lot  of  your  neighbors  are  going  to  be  quick 
to  go  for  the  idea  of  the  Super  plus  Dynaflow. 
Better  see  your  Buick  dealer  pronto — and  get 
your  order  in. 

BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


ainno  han  all  tfaturvH 

Silk-smooth  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE*  •  FULL-VIEW  VISION  from  en¬ 
larged  gloss  oreo  *  SWING-EASY  DOORS  and  easy  access 
"LIVING  SPACE"  INTERIORS  with  Deep-Cradle  cushions  *  Buoyant- 
riding  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING  •  Lively  FIREBALL  STRAIGHT- 
EIGHT  POWER  with  SELF-SETTING  VALVE  LIFTERS  plus  HI-POISED 
ENGINE  MOUNTINGS  •  Cruiser-Line  VENTIPORTS  •  Low-pressure 
tires  on  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS  •  DUREX  BEARINGS,  main  and  con¬ 
necting  rods  *  BODY  BY  FISHER. 

*S'andard  on  ROADMASTER,  optional  at  extra  cost  on  SUPER  models. 


A. 


Tune  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR.  ABC  Network,  every  Monday  evening. 
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T/>f  Desert 

I  advertising  va 

IN  ADVERTISING  LINAGE  ilH^f 


Far  exceeding  the  national  average 


automotive,  food  and  all 
the  others.  A  gain  of  nearly  50C(  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  gain  of  less  than  20^/  for  the 
nation’s  newspapers  as  a  whole  in  the  same 
period!  . 

WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 

FIRST,  it  means  that  business  in  the  Moun¬ 
tain  West  is  gooi/  —  growing. 

SECOND,  it  means  that  more  and  more 
advertisers  are  recognizing  the  importance 
of  The  Deseret  News  circulation  —  its  size 
and  its  character — and  the  dollar-for-dollar 
advertising  value  The  Deseret  News  deliv¬ 
ers.  That  is  a  matter  of  simple  arithmetic. 
Try  your  milline  formula  on  its  current 
circulation  of  more  than  85,000  daily  and 
Sunday! 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  to  change 
the  newspaper  advertising  picture  in  this 
area  during  the  past  year.  And  the  trend  to 
The  Deseret  News  is  continuing.  If  you 
sell  in  the  Mountain  West  you  need 
this  fast-growing  newspaper. 


•i  Ready  ahoat  March  1st 

\  This  comprehensive  Consumer 
\  Analysis  will  be  a  "must”  sales 
tool  for  every  business  that  sells 
H  \  in  the  Mountain  West.  Copies 
when  ready  will  be  sent  on  re- 
^  quest. 


LINAGE  GAIN  CIRCULATION 
48.9%  GAIN  91.2% 

Both  figures  are  for  the  last  six  months 
of  1948  over  same  period  of  1947. 
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Post-war  expansion  has  given  The  New  York  Times  The  row  of  eight  big  cameras  is  the  largest  battery  oi 
photo-engraving  department  32  per  cent  more  floor  its  kind  on  any  New'  York  newspaper.  In  addition,  there 
space,  air-conditioning,  and  new  equipment  ...  to  make  are  four  printing  frames,  nine  etching  machines,  nine 
it  one  of  the  most  modern  engraving  shops  in  the  business,  routing  machines. 

Four  individual  developing  rooms,  and  two  double  rooms.  Automatic  dumbwaiters  connect  with  the  advertising  and 
help  the  52-man  staff  speed  the  processing  of  the  more  art  departments,  and  the  composing  room.  Separate 
than  40,000  cuts  published  yearly  in  The  Times.  etching  rooms  cut  down  the  usual  etching  room  dust 

Sljje  JJark  Sintje^s 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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Distribution  Cost  Drained 
New  York  Star’s  Bankroll 


Costly  Plan  Inherited  from  PM; 
Union  Members  Blocked  Change 

By  Doris  Willens 


Barnes 


WHEN  Joseph  Barnes  took  over 

PM  as  its  editor  seven  months 
igo,  he  believed  the  paper  had 
•turated  the 
city’s  "  h  i  g  h- 
toflw’  circula¬ 
tion.  He  and 
Publisher  Bart¬ 
ley  Crum  set  out 
to  make  their 
piper,  renamed 
the  New  York 
Stir,  a  ‘‘buck- 
ety  -  buckety” 
paper,  the  kind 
the  man  on  the 
street  wouldn't 
be  afraid  to  pick 
up. 

Last  week,  with  an  increased 
circulation  but  swamped  by  h- 
nascial  troubles,  the  Star  sus- 
pmded  publication.  (E&P,  Jan. 
h  page  5).  It  was  the  end  of 
a  notable  experiment. 

Always  Strings  Attached 

The  Star  would  have  needed 
big  money  to  continue.  Barnes 
and  Crum  had  dickered  with 
dOKns  of  men  since  they  had 
taken  over.  But  there  were 
always  strings  attached.  They 
could  have  had  Henry  Wallace 
supporters'  money.  They  didn’t 
want  it. 

A  major  financial  drain  on 
tho  Star,  it  was  learned,  was 
the  cost  of  distributing  the 
pipers.  PM  had  always  had  its 
own  drivers.  The  Star  inherited 
the  costly  situation.  But  im¬ 
mediately  after  Barnes  and 
Crum  took  over.  Metropolitan, 
News  Distributing  Co.  ap¬ 
proached  them,  said  it  would  be 
willing  to  distribute  for  the 
Star.  The  savings  would  have 
run  into  thousands  each  week, 
and  the  paper  would  have 
reached  nearly  twice  the  5,500 
oews  outlets  that  Star  drivers 
could  manage  to  hit  each  night. 
With  their  own  drivers,  the  cost 
of  picking  up  “returns”  was 
oearly  prohibitive. 

I^ders  of  the  Newspaper  and 
Mil  Deliverers  Union  agreed, 
wt  the  rank  and  file  vetoed  it. 
Toe  Star  was  a  small  paper,  but 
jf  was  a  dangerous  precedent, 
“ty  reasoned.  If  the  Daily 
■'Ctrl,  for  instance,  decided  to 
■ise  Metropolitan,  it  would  throw 
®tty  News  drivers  out  of  work. 

Barnes  struggled  for  months. 

oet  as  many  union  members 
u  he  could  reach.  He  talked, 
flooded,  bargained.  He  worked 


out  a  plan  whereby  not  a  single 
Star  driver  would  lose  his  job. 
But  the  union  stood  pat.  The 
cost  of  the  union’s  decision  to 
the  paper  was  incalculable. 

A  'Might-Have-Been' 

Too,  a  potential  Star  money¬ 
maker,  the  Star  Syndicate,  never 
had  a  chance  to  get  off  the 
ground.  When  money  was  fi¬ 
nally  allotted  for  energetic 
young  Fred  Methot  to  get  the 
syndicate  started,  he  quickly 
signed  53  clients  for  such  fea¬ 
tures  as  “Barnaby,”  “Little 
P^ro”  and  Cartoonist-Columnist 
Bill  Mlauldin.  He  was  just  get¬ 
ting  started  when  the  paper 
folded. 

None  of  the  rumors  flying 
around  the  city  about  the  Star's 
finances  would  be  confirmed  by 
the  paper’s  top  executives.  Col¬ 
umnists  insisted  the  paper  had 
been  losing  $30,000  a  week.  It 
was  said  Marshall  Field,  who 
owned  PM,  was  the  majority 
stockholder  in  the  Star,  that  he 
held  a  first  mortgage,  and  that 
he  had  foreclosed. 

Barnes  and  Crum  scoffed. 
They  had  formed  a  corporation 
so  that  they  wouldn’t  have  to 
answer  such  questions.  If  they 
had  declared  bankruptcy,  there 
would  be  questions  to  answer. 


but  they  were  paying  off  debt¬ 
ors,  distributing  severance  pay. 
The  most  they  would  say  is 
that  Field  is  a  stockholder  and 
a  creditor,  but  that  the  decision 
to  suspend  operations  was  theirs. 

Circulation  Increased 

When  Barnes  and  Crum  took 
over,  the  circulation  of  PM  was 
105,000.  At  the  time  of  the 
Star’s  suspension,  it  was  140,000, 
and  had  hit  a  peak  of  158,000 
the  week  after  the  Presidential 
election.  The  Star  was  the  only 
New  York  paper  to  support 
Truman. 

In  making  the  Star  a  “buck- 
ety-buckety  ”  paper,  the  editors 
often  tried  a  homesie,  folksie 
approach.  Once  a  week  there 
was  a  “Meet  Your  Neighbors” 
spread.  There  was  a  long,  talky 
newsletter  on  page  two,  dosing 
out  the  news  in  easy-to-take 
form.  ’The  man  on  the  street 
was  asked  his  opinions  on  every¬ 
thing.  There  was  a  “Students 
Speak”  column. 

Old  circulation-getting  tricks 
were  pulled  out  of  the  hat. 
Biggest  was  a  cut-rate  encylo- 
pedia  offer,  complete  with  cou¬ 
pon  cutting.  There  was  a  “Why 
I  Want  to  Go  to  Miami  Beach” 
contest.  Announcements  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths 
were  printed  without  charge — a 
novelty  in  the  city. 

It  was  beginning  to  pay  off. 
Circulation  was  climbing  and 
ads  had  tripled,  officials  claimed, 
since  the  first  issue  of  the  Star 
last  June  23.  Some  of  PM’s 


All  N.  Y.  Post  Newsroom 
Halts  for  Grievance  Talk 


FOR  26  minutes  on  Feb.  3,  dur¬ 
ing  the  usually-busy  period 
for  the  New  York  Post  Home 
News,  no  work  was  done  in  the 
newsroom.  Also  at  a  standstill 
were  the  papers’  bureaus  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Washington  and  Lake 
Success. 

At  10  a.m..  editorial  employes 
called  a  grievance  meeting  in 
the  city  room  to  protest  man¬ 
agement’s  proposal  to  cut  the 
weekly  payroll  by  $10,000  by 
“firing  at  will.”  T,  O.  Thack- 
rey’s  reign  as  sole  editor  and 
publisher,  which  got  under  way 
last  week  when  his  wife,  Doro¬ 
thy  S.  Thackrey,  stepped  out  as 
co-editor  and  publisher,  was 
greeted  by  tense  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations. 

Mir.  Thackrey  came  to  the 


city  room  and  refused  to  listen 
to  grievances.  He  said  he  would 
hear  complaints  through  a 
small  grievance  committee  in 
his  offices  at  4:30  p.m.  Some  of 
the  250  employes  hissed  him. 
Mr.  Thackrey  termed  the  meet¬ 
ing  a  work  stoppage,  and  threat¬ 
ened  to  fire  everyone  not  back 
on  the  job  at  10:25. 

Editorial  employes  sat  firmly 
until  10:26,  then  recessed  the 
meeting. 

Guild  members  said  they  had 
not  violated  any  contract  pro¬ 
visions  in  stopping  work  for  the 
meeting.  Their  contract,  they 
said,  stipulates  no  limitation  on 
the  number  of  grievance  com¬ 
mittee  members,  and  provides 
that  grievance  meetings  can  be 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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Sun-Times  Has 
First  Birthday 

Chicago  —  Marshall  Field’s 
combined  Chicago  Sun-Times  as 
an  all-day  tabloid  marked  its 
first  anniversary  Feb.  1. 

“I  believe  we  are  serving  the 
public  of  Chicago  better  on  a 
‘round-the-clock’  basis  than  the 
two  papers  could  possibly  have 
done  under  the  circumstances,” 
Mr.  Field  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  Sun-Times’  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  approximately  640,000, 
and  Sunday  circulation  is  760,- 
000. 


faithful  readers  complained — ^the 
paper  was  using  too  many  gim¬ 
micks  to  attract  readers.  T^ey 
said  the  Star  was  becoming  “just 
another  newspaper.”  But  Barnes 
felt  that  “hard  core”  of  PM 
readers  would  always  stick,  and 
that  many  more  thousands  could 
be  won  over  through  the  gim¬ 
micks  to  a  paper  that  retained 
its  liberal  philosophy. 

Not  Licked  Yet 

Despite  his  own  defeat,  Barnes 
felt  the  idea  behind  PM  and 
the  Star  wasn’t  licked  yet.  He 
maintained  there  is  still  room  in 
New  York  City  for  a  “liberal” 
newspaper. 

And  the  408  employes  of  the 
paper?  In  his  radio  program, 
“CBS  "Views  the  Press,”  Don 
Hollenbeck  recorded  their  feel¬ 
ings.  Hollenbeck  took  a  tape 
recorder  to  the  Star  the  night  it 
folded,  and  broadcast  such  com¬ 
ments  as  that  of  Paul  Malone 
of  the  paper’s  art  department, 
who  said:  “My  only  thought  at 
this  time  is  tJiat  it’s  a  shame 
that  there  weren’t  enough  New 
Yorkers  who  were  helped  by 
PM  and  the  Star  to,  in  turn, 
help  the  Star  by  supporting  it— 
buying  it  every  day.  All  the  , 
minority  groups,  all  the  labor 
groups  that  we  supported  could 
have  made  the  paper  solvent. 

Said  Hollenbeck:  “.  .  .  The 
more  voices  there  are  to  express 
opinion,  to  give  inforrnation 
and  to  interpret  it,  the  healthier 
our  way  of  life  is.  .  .  .  I’'  /he 
meantime,  hail  and  farewell  to 
the  New  York  Star,  and  the 
men  and  women  who  did  their 
best.  For  all  the  fumbles,  their 
work  has  not  been  in  vain.” 

A  New  York  Times  editorial 
said:  .  .  Its  heart  was  warm. 

It  hated  injustice.  Perhaps 
there  was  a  vacancy  into  which 
a  pamphleteering  newspaper 
might  have  fitted,  which  was 
the  case  years  ago.  but  neither 
PM  nor  the  Star  found  that  va¬ 
cancy.  .  .  .  The  people  whose 
causes  it  promoted  with  such 
vigor  did  not  buy  it.  The  for¬ 
mula  of  the  pamphleteer  may 
some  time  be  found  again  and 
the  vacancy  occupied.  Certainly 
one  hates  to  believe  that  the 
(Continued  on  page  6) 
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continued  from  page  5 


days  of  journalistic  experimen¬ 
tation  are  over.” 

A  'Larger  Loss' 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
commented:  “The  death  of  a 

new.^aper  is  not  unlike  the 
sinking  of  a  ship  in  mid-ocean. 
...  In  the  case  of  the  'Star' 
there  Is  the  larger  loss  of  an 
institution  built  upon  ability 
and  sincerity.  .  .  .  With  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Mr.  Joseph  Barnes  as 
editor  .  .  .  the  'Star'  became  in¬ 
creasingly  a  product  of  expert 
craftsmanship  and  sound  news¬ 
paper  intelligence.  (Mr.  Barnes 
gave  up  his  job  as  foreign  editor 
of  the  Herald  Tribune  to  run 
the  Star. — Ed.) 

“The  end  proved  inescapable. 
The  prevailing  handicap  of  high 
costs  exhausted  available  cap¬ 
ital  before  the  experiment  could 
be  completed.  .  .  .  The  blow  to 
journalism  is  a  real  one.  We 
regret  the  failure  of  a  gallant 
endeavor.” 

Articles  on  the  Star  weren't 
always  so  charitable.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  Star  staff  was 
burning  over  an  article  written 
by  an  old  PM  staffer,  John 
Christopher,  for  Plain  Talk, 
Issac  Don  Levine’s  (of  Whit¬ 
taker  Chambers  fame)  shrill, 
anti  -  Communist  magazine. 
Christopher  charged  the  Star 
was  taking  some  full-page  ads 
for  $150,  that  losses  topped  $30,- 
000  a  week,  and  that  the  paper 
followed  the  Communist  Party 
line,  “even  while  shunning  Com¬ 
munism”  more  closely  than  PM 
did.  Star  staffers  wouldn’t  even 
bother  commenting  on  the  ar¬ 
ticle. 

Homes  for  Features 

And  what  would  happen  to 
Star  features?  Already  the 
New  York  Mirror  had  taken  the 
comic  strip  “Barnaby.”  The 
The  New  York  Post~Home  News 
took  Columnists  I.  F.  Stone  and 
Albert  Deutsch  and  Cartoonist 
Mauldin.  All  got  good  spots. 
Stone  got  a  back  page  position, 
Deutsch  landed  on  page  two; 
Mauldin  on  page  three.  The 
Mirror,  believing  Star  readers 
would  want  to  know  what  would 
become  of  their  unfinished  en¬ 
cyclopedia  collection,  took  over 
the  job  of  letting  them  know 
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how  they  could  get  the  rest  of 
the  volumes. 

As  for  the  Star  Syndicate, 
Methot  had  hoped  after  the 
paper  folded  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  could  continue  on  its  own. 
But  by  Monday,  the  officers  of 
the  company  decided  that  would 
be  impossible.  Methot  was 
charged  with  finding  homes  for 
the  features  that  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for. 

"Barnaby”  and  “Little  Pedro,” 
which  have  most  of  the  Star's 
53  clients,  will  continue  to  be 
serviced,  Methot  said,  until  they 
are  taken  over  by  other  syndi¬ 
cates.  He  is  presently  negoti- 
aUng  with  three  interested  syn¬ 
dicates.  The  Star  is  also  serv¬ 
icing  Mauldin’s  current  “new 
army”  series,  and  will  do  so 
until  it  winds  up  Feb.  18. 

'It  Couldn't  Be' 

“I  had  felt  there  was  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  a  syndicate  that 
would  be  a  showcase  for  liberal 
products.  But  it  ju.st  couldn't 
be  this  time.  Maybe  someone 
else  can  find  the  means  to  fi¬ 
nance  it.”  Methot  said. 

Leon  Shimkin  of  Simon  & 
Schuster,  a  Marshall  Field  en¬ 
terprise,  had  acted  as  business 
manager  until  Jan.  1,  when 
Blair  Clark,  former  publisher  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Sunday 
News,  took  over  the  job.  Shim- 
kin  had  been  doubling  between 
the  paper  and  the  book  publish¬ 
ing  company:  the  Star  found  it 
needed  a  full-time  man. 

Scion  of  the  Clark,  ONT 
thread  family,  young  Clark  de¬ 
nied  he  had  been  either  a  stock¬ 
holder  or  a  creditor  of  the  Star. 
He  had  been  brought  in  to  do 
a  job,  and  he  was  just  getting 
started  when  the  paper  sus¬ 
pended.  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  executives  and 
editorial  employes  still  mulled 
around  the  quiet  Star  offices. 
No  one  seemed  to  have  plans 
for  himself,  but  everyone  won¬ 
dered  what  would  happen  to  the 
next  guy.  Barnes’  only  plan 
was  to  line  up  as  many  jobs  for 
staffers  as  he  could,  and  then 
“sleep.” 

The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  City  immediately  went  to 
work  on  lining  up  jobs.  Ma¬ 
thilda  Landsman,  who  had  been 
Barnes’  secretary,  and  John 
Wielburg,  guild  organizer,  were 
put  in  charge  of  the  operation. 
They  are  collecting  job  leads, 
keeping  Star  personnel  informed 
day  by  day.  They  plan  to  send 
a  prospectus  of  staffers,  their 
background  and  qualifications, 
to  personnel  departments,  all 
guild  locals  and  to  some  news¬ 
paper  offices. 

■Thus  Star  staffers  this  week 
were  picking  up  the  pieces, 
were  coming  out  of  the  daze 
from  the  sudden  and  yet  not  un¬ 
expected  blow. 

4  Star  Men  to  Testify 

In  Gambling  Probe 

FOUR  staffers  of  the  suspended 

New  York  Star  were  ordered 
by  a  New  York  judge  to  appear 
before  a  New  Jersey  grand  jury 
investigating  gambling.  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  have  a  re¬ 
ciprocal  agreement  on  calling 
witnesses  without  extradition 
proceedings. 

Reporters  J.  Alvin  Kugelmass 
and  James  Parlatore,  and  Pho¬ 


tographers  Morris  Gordon  and 
Irving  Haberman,  who  had 
worked  on  an  expose  of  horse¬ 
betting  parlors,  were  opposed  to 
going  to  New  Jersey  because  of 
reputed  threats  to  their  lives. 
New  York  police  guarded  their 
homes. 

A  New  Jersey  law  protects 
newspapermen  from  having  to 
divulge  the  source  of  their  in¬ 
formation,  but  does  not  prevent 
them  from  being  summoned  to 
give  evidence  at  a  trial  or  hear¬ 
ing. 

“The  worst  of  it  is  that  we  no 
longer  have  the  psychological 
protection  of  a  paper  behind 
us.”  Kugelmass  said. 

Kugelmass  said  he  got  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  four-installment 
series  by  posing  as  a  Las  Vegas 
gambler. 


N.  Y.  Post  Staff 

continued  from  page  5 


called  on  company  time.  Every¬ 
one  in  the  newsroom  had  been 
appointed  to  the  committee  at  a 
unit  meeting  the  previous  night. 

In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Thack- 
rey  went  to  ANG  headquarters 
and  conferred  with  guild  spokes¬ 
men,  including  Sam  Eubanks, 
executive  vicepresident  of  ANG, 
and  Henry  Moscow,  member  of 
the  Post  Home  News  unit  and 
president  of  the  New  York 
guild. 

Agreement  was  reported  on 
the  following  program: 

1.  Reinstatement  of  Paul  Denis, 
radio  columnist,  and  his  assist¬ 
ant,  David  Gelman. 

2.  No  firings  prior  to  Feb.  18. 

3.  Management  to  allow  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  to  ex¬ 
amine  its  books  for  the  guild. 

( All  data  to  be  held  confidential 
by  a  select  committee.) 

4.  Management  to  supply  a  list 
of  jobs  it  desires  to  eliminate. 

5.  Guild-management  confer¬ 
ences  to  continue. 

The  “fire  at  will”  announce¬ 
ment  came  in  the  midst  of  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  The  Post 
plant’s  contract  expires  Feb.  27, 
at  the  Home  News,  May  3.  Two 
offers  made  by  management 
have  been  rejected  by  the 
Guild  unit  as  “frivolous  and 
outrageous.”  Management’s  eval¬ 
uation  of  jobs  under  a  re-slot¬ 
ting  arrangement,  said  the 
Guild,  was  “insulting.”  It 
would,  they  said,  cut  wages  tre¬ 
mendously. 

Quit  with  Severance 

Last  week,  management  of¬ 
fered  to  give  anyone  severance 
pay  who  wanted  to  quit.  It 
was  announced  the  payroll  must 
be  slashed  from  $8,000  to  $10,- 
000  a  week.  The  Guild  asked 
for  an  opening  of  the  company’s 
books  to  prove  the  ne^  for 
fewer  employes.  Management 
replied  by  withdrawing  the  sev¬ 
erance  pay  offer,  said  the  slash- 
figure  would  be  a  flat  $10,000, 
and  it  would  proceed  to  Are  at 
will. 

At  a  unit  meeting  Wednesday 
night,  members  voted  to  ask 
permission  of  the  Guild’s  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  to  take  a 
strike  vote.  Home  News  unit 
members  said  they  would  honor 
a  Post  picket  line. 

The  units  also  passed  a  resolu- 
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tion  instructing  members  ^  v 
use  their  own  automobiles  « 
news  assignments.  A  nw 
ago.  Reporter  Arthur  Schif 
car  was  damaged  on  an  in! 
covered  road  while  he  hea*! 
toward  Poughkeepsie  on  an  a 
signment,  and  management  b 
refused  to  pay  the  $160  dat 
ages.  Jay  Nelson  Tuck,  Por 
unit  chairman,  explained. 

Black  or  Red? 


F 

C 


The  big  question  was  whetbe 
the  Post  Home  News  is  or  ij 
not  making  money.  A  weekh 
newsmagazine  said  the  pap^ 
had  been  in  the  black  hw 
1943.  Mr.  Thackrey  told  E&P|» 
had  said  to  the  magazine’s  n- 
porter  that  the  paper  was  i 
“successful  operation.”  but  fla 
the  statement  does  not  mean  tk 
paper  is  out  of  the  red. 

Mt.  Thackrey  denied  thcj 
was  any  connection  between  it 
proposed  firings  and  his  haviq 
taken  over  sole  ownership  of 
the  paper.  Costs  were  rising,  k 
said,  and  were  threatening  tht 
economic  foundations  of  muy 
papers,  his  among  them. 

This,  he  said,  was  the  earlics 
date  at  which  management  wi 
able  to  determine  what  was  ei 
fective,  and  what  was  not.  Th; 
which  was  not  effective  would 
have  to  go.  “If  we  don’t  makt 
these  changes,  we  won’t  snr 
vive,”  he  said. 

Mrs.  Thackrey,  he  said,  hd 
been  devoting  most  of  her  tin 
to  her  radio  stations  for  ina].i^ 
months,  and  the  titular  chaup 
was  merely  the  formalizing  ofi 
situation  that  had  long  existed 
Refusing  to  discuss  the  papel 
economics,  Thackrey  would  <a!j 
say  he  definitely  had  not  soup 
a  newspaper  “angel.” 

Portland  Pressmen 
Defer  Strike  Action 

Portland,  Ore.  —  A  contnc 
between  the  Oregonian  and  ft 
Oregon  Journal  and  member 
of  the  pressmen’s  union  expire 
at  midnight  Jan.  31  without) 
new  agreement  being  reachet 

When  the  deadline  for  ) 
scheduled  strike  was  reached  i 
9:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  a  unk 
spokesman  said  “there  will  I* 
no  strike  tonight.” 

The  present  scale  received  If 
the  pressmen  is  $17.50  a  day  ii 
a  five  day  week.  The  uniotl 
first  demands  were  for  $22) 
day,  plus  three  weeks’  pk 
vacation,  with  increases  l» 
overtime  and  paid  holidif! 
They  also  are  asking  for 
sions. 

A  3-2  arbitration  rulint 
signed  recently,  favored  ft 
Journal  in  a  dispute  with  ft 
pressmen's  union  over  the  ft 
ter’s  demands  to  employ 
men  in  excess  of  contractual  re 
quirements. 
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Typo  Raise  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco  —  Newsp^' 
publishers  and  the  typograpk 
cal  union  have  signed  a  taeK 
randum  agreement  calling  ™ 
5.9%  day  and  5.6%  night 
increases  for  a  year  begii^ 
Jan.  30.  This  places  the  7v4  baj 
scale  at  $19.48  dayside  •* 
$20.48  nightside. 
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Fleming  Newbold,  President 
Of  Washington  Star,  Dies 


W" 


With  Paper  Since  He  Was  17;  '.‘To? 

Crusader  for  Honest  Advertising  ernment  Printing  Office  who 

returned  most  of  the  papers 

WASHINGTON— Fleming  New-  ecutive  committee  for  many  delivered  to  her,  unsold,  with 
bold,  whose  association  with  years.  He  was  elected  vice-  message  that  she  did  not 
the  Washington  Star  began  more  president  of  the  company  in  more, 

than  half  a  century  ago  (he  1935  and  became  president  of  Characteristically,  he  called 
came  to  the  newspaper  as  a  boy  the  publishing  firm  in  February,  her  up  to  find  out  why.  She 
and  progressed  to  the  status  of  1948.  told  him  that  the  paper  did  not 

President  of  the  Evening  Star  Mr.  Newbold  was  a  director  have  any  comics,  that  it  was 
Publishing  Co.),  died  at  his  of  the  M.  A.  Leese  Radio  Corp.,  folded  the  wrong  way  on  the 
home  here  Jan.  30.  which  later  became  the  Eve-  press  and  then  ended  the  con- 

The  nationally-known  news-  ning  Star  Broadcasting  Co.,  versation  by  asking.  ‘‘You  are 
paperman  had  spent  his  entire  owner  of  Station  WMAL  here,  running  the  paper,  ain’t  you? 
career  on  the  business  side  of  He  was  a  governor  and  vice-  What  are  you  coming  to  me  for? 
the  newspaper  but  he  main-  president  of  the  Metropolitan  I  don’t  know  anything  about 
tained  a  close  association  with  Club  and  a  member  of  the  your  paper  except  that  nobody 
the  editorial  departments  in  co-  Chevy  Chase  Club,  a  member  of  will  buy  it.” 
operation  with  his  brother-in-  the  Washington  Board  of  Trade  Kne-v  Ma-iv  Publishers 

law,  Frank  B.  Noyes,  who  died  and  a  director  of  the  Riggs  Na-  „  i  ^  ^ 

several  months  ago,  and  with  tional  Bank,  Merchants 'Transfer  fj^^ice,  changed 


Knew  Many  Publishers 
He  took  her  advice,  changed 


the  late  Theodore  Williams  and  Storage  Co.,  and  the  Co-  paper,  per- 

” —  ■  .  .  suaded  the  late  Theodore  Noyes 


lumbia  Planograph  Co 


75  Years  Old  Mr.  Newbold  was  born  in  ‘"s^rt  some  comics  and  soon 

Mr.  Newbold.  who  was  75  Dayton.  O  April  11,  1873,  the  He  ^w^s'^^always^S  to  T^Ty 
old,  died  after  a  heart  ”hoae“ho™ 


He  had  seen  the  newspaper  was  Philadelphia.  ,  ..  .  substance  in  it 

idvance  through  a  term  of  years  funeral  services  were  con-  ^ 

which  began  for  him  in  1890  ducted  Tuesday  afternoon  at  tn 


what  the  source  of  it  might  be. 


and  which  witnessed  as  many  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Church  and 
18  four  generations  of  families  burial  was  in  the  family  plot  in 
connected  with  Evening  Star  Rock  Creek  Cemetery. 


ownership  fill  executive  posi- 

offlces‘oMhe  publicarion^“^'"“*  a  Id  slid^f*him®-*°”  Times-Her-  newspaper’s"  business  office  from 

J^n  ^^tu^iJshi^  an^at-  bulin'S  M..  Newbold  ‘‘lliln^tiil?  "of  the 

S^ing  circ£  fir^his  blunt,  or  wW^  and  fads  that  found  tem- 

straiehtforward  aonroach  to  hallmark  was  a  porary  enthusiasm  among  his 

?ff£Ts  busS  acumen  ^y  colleagues  He  believed  that 

aid  grasp  of  newspaper  affairs,  ‘he  foundation  of  any  paper  s 

From  the  age  of  17,  when  he  success  was  an  honest  policy  in 

joined  the  SUr’s  business  staff.  ..  ..  printing  the  news  and  in  _keep- 


Praised  in  Rival  Papers 


reader  had  to  offer. 

He  was  known  throughout  the 
United  States  to  publishers, 
who  found  in  him  a  man  who 
knew  every  operation  of  a 


joined  the  SUr’s  business  staff,  the  news  and  in  keep- 

he  served  in  all  branches  of  ‘he  advertising  columns 

the  business  and  mechanical  ..t  tu  k  u  cImo. 

Hi.n«rfmpnt9  nn  his  iinwarH  .  ‘he  death  of  Mr.  Newbold.  He  became  one  of  the  first 


departments  on  his  upward  Jn «  ^ t  He  became  one  of  the  first 

climb  to  the  presidency  of  the  crusaders  m  the  country  for 

j(,mpany  Frank  B.  Noyes,  the  Star  has  honest  advertising — long  before 

In  1906  Mr.  Newbold  married  ‘h®  nation’s  out-  establishment  of  Better  Busi- 

Miss  Ethel  Seckendorff,  daughter  exMutives.”  ness  Bureaus— and  he  swept  out 

of  the  late  Count  and  Countess  ^®whoW  was  of  the  paper  many  of  the  ques- 

Seckendorff  The  count  was  a  ®narged  with  the  detailed  re-  tionable  advertisements  of  an 

prominent  writer  and  Washing-  ,  starting  the  earlier  era.  He  w^  thoroughly 

ton  correspondent  in  the  early  »“nday  Star  and  one  of  his  in  sympathy  with  the  pure  food 

years  of  the  century.  Mrs. - -  - 

Newbold  died  in  1946.  liiT*!  TT  1  T  ^^1  •  # 

Miles  Vaughn, UP  Chief 

5'.r?„?Te«‘'„'a'  In  Far  East,  Drowned 

Stewart,  the  children  of  Mrs.  ^ 

£e  "three  surviving  Vaughn  from  the  water  after  being 

nephews  John  L  Newbold  United  Press  vicepresident  spotted  by  an  Army  heli- 

Washington,  D  C.;  ’ William  T.’  general  manager  for  Asia,  copter. 


Miles  Vaughn, UP  Chief 
In  Far  East,  Drowned 

TOKYO — ^Miles  W.  Vaughn,  from  the  water  after  being 
United  Press  vicepresident  spotted  by  an  Army  heli- 


Ne^old,  Philadelphia,  and  was  drowned  _ 

Charles  Newbold.  Colorado  when 

Springs.  Colo.  sampan  cap- 

>  ^  „  ,  sized  while  he 

Became  President  Year  Ago  was  hunting 

Mr.  Newbold,  who  came  to  the  ducks  in  Tokyo 
Star  in  1890,  was  made  superin-  Bay.  He  was  57 
tendent  of  circulation  in  1894;  years  old. 

M  years  later  he  was  named  The  bodies 
uaistant  business  manager.  He  of  the  famous 
wcattie  business  manager  in  Far  Eastern  cor- 
IMO,  a  position  he  held  until  respondent  and 
1M4  when  he  became  manager  of  Maj.  T.  R. 

«1  the  publication.  Haddock,  U.  S. 

He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Army  dental  of-  Vauahn 
ward  of  directors  of  the  Star  ficer  of  Cape  ^ 

W'.  and  a  member  of  its  ex-  Girardeau,  Mo.,  were  recovered 
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Vaughn 


Three  Japanese  who  were  in 
i  the  25-foot  sampan  with  the 
*  two  Americans  also  were 
drowned.  They  were  Sekizo 
Uyeda,  former  president  of  the 
pre-war  Nippon  Dempo  news 
agency,  and  Vaughn’s  Japanese 
hunting  guide,  Kenji  Horiuchi. 
The  guide’s  11-year-old  son  al¬ 
so  was  missing  and  believed 
drowned. 

Son  Identifies  Body 
Vaughn’s  son.  Miles  Sharman 
Vaughn,  identified  the  body  of 
his  father  at  the  hospital, 
d  (Continued  on  page  63) 


Fleming  Newbold 

campaigns  launched  by  the  late 
Dr.  Harvey  Wiley  and  he  made 
an  informal  arrangement  with 
one  of  Dr.  Wiley’s  assistants  at 
the  Agriculture  Department, 
under  which  he  would  submit 
for  checking  some  of  medical 
and  fo<xl  advertisements  offered 
for  publication  in  the  Star,  and 
if  the  product  was  pronounced 
a  fake,  he  would  keep  them 
out  of  the  paper. 

Aided  Newsprint  Rationing 

Mr.  Newbold  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  during  World  War 
I  to  reach  agreement  among 
newspaper  publishers  on  volun¬ 
tary  methods  of  rationing  news¬ 
print,  serving  under  Bernard 
Baruch  on  a  committee  set  up 
to  make  plans.  His  experience 
in  World  War  I  brought  (Jovem- 
ment  officials  and  other  publish¬ 
ers  to  the  Star  at  the  beginning 
of  the  paper  shortage  of  World 
War  II  for  advice  and  counsel. 
One  of  the  things  he  insisted 
on  was  that  no  small  newspaper 
should  suffer  more  than  their 
larger  contemporaries  because 
of  inability  to  get  newsprint. 
The  publisher  of  more  than  one 
small  paper  found  him  a  cham¬ 
pion  in  seeing  that  available 
newsprint  would  be  spread 
around. 

After  the  close  of  World  War 
I  a  paper  shortage  sent  prices  of 
newsprint  soaring.  Mr.  New- 
bold  was  responsible  for  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  local  advertising  men 
which  agreed  to  curtail  adver¬ 
tising,  so  that  advertisers  could 
share  fairly  in  necessary  reduc¬ 
tions  of  space. 

Men  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  in  the  business  world  were 
drawn  by  his  candid  honesty  in 
bluntly  stating  a  situation  as 
he  saw  it,  without  beating 
around  the  bush.  His  bluff 
manner  of  speaking  often  served 
to  clear  the  atmosphere  of  mis¬ 
understanding — certainly  left  no 
one  in  doubt  as  to  where  he 
stood  on  any  question. 

He  was  a  former  chairman  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Association  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  board  for  many  years. 

As  a  member  of  the  Star  Co. 
he  was  one  of  those  most  in¬ 
strumental  in  setting  up  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  company  loans  for  the 
purchase  of  homes  by  employes, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  such 
employe  -  benefit  arrangements 
as  dental  and  medical  clinics. 
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McKelway  Says  Press 
Must  ‘Police’  Itself 


By  Glen  W.  Naves 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C— Self-search¬ 
ing  annual  sessions  were  con¬ 
ducted  here  last  week  by  the 
South  Carolina  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  South  Carolina  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Association,  with 
discussions  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  newspapers  and 
press  associations  can  and  should 
do  a  better  job.  ‘  Love  feasts" 
and  "back  patting”  were  dropped 
as  newspaper  executives  diag¬ 
nosed  their  obligations,  oppor- 
tunies  and  deficiencies. 

Ben  M.  McKelway,  editor, 
Washington  ( D.  C. )  Evening 
Star,  sharply  criticised  those  in 
the  newspaper  profession  who 
“tamper  with,  twist,  color,  dilute 
with  untruth  or  suppress  news” 
from  a  selfish  standpoint.  He 
appealed  for  self-"policing”  and 
suggested  that  newspapers 
•  safeguard  themselves”  as  other 
professions  do  and  “thereby 
save  the  real  freedom  of  the 
press." 

Inviting  'Protection' 

Unless  newspapers  take  this 
action,  he  said,  they  may  invite 
government  interference  with 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the  guise 
of  "protecting  the  purity  of  the 
news."  He  pointed  out  that 
newspapers  have  made  great 
strides  in  the  last  three  decades 
in  cooperative  efforts  and  in  mu¬ 
tual  studies  and  self-critical 
seminars  for  the  general  im¬ 
provement  of  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  But  he  drove  hard  down  the 
line  in  his  denunciation  of  those 
who  "prostitute  the  profession” 
and  charged  that  the  editor  or 
newspaper  that  "tampers  with 
the  straight  news  is  no  worse 
and  no  better  than  the  butcher 
who  sel.s  poisoned  meat,  the 
baker  who  short-weights  his  cus¬ 
tomers.  the  banker  who  swindles 
his  depositors,  or  the  politician 
who  stuffs  a  ballot  box." 

McKelway.  introduced  by  Sam 
L.  Latimer.  Jr.,  of  the  Columia 
State,  asserted  "the  most  unas¬ 
sailable  position  for  defense  of 
the  free  but  privately  owned 
newspaper  press  is  to  demon¬ 
strate  by  our  daily  performance 
that  it  is  the  most  trustworthy 
guardian  of  what  is  going  on” 
and  to  bear  in  mind  constantly 
that  “news  is  not  our  property 
as  newspapermen." 

"The  purity  of  the  news,”  he 
emphasized,  "and  its  freedom 
from  bias,  is  the  unanswerable 
argument  for  the  freedom  of  our 
private  press.  We  must  make 
sure  our  performance  never 
weakens  that  argument.” 

However  strongly  Mr.  McKel¬ 
way  criticised  the  journalistic 
ranks,  he  dec.ared  that  "despite 
our  shortcomings,  our  newspa¬ 
per  readers  are  probably  the 
best  informed  people  in  the 
world;  our  standards  of  objec¬ 
tive  news  are  the  highest  stand¬ 
ards  yet  attained." 

“A  free  press,”  he  concluded, 
“can  be  in  no  safer  hands  than 
in  the  hands  of  real  newspaper¬ 
men.  Let  us  be  sure  that  that 
is  where  it  remains.” 


The  daily  panel,  conducted  by 
Publisher  Phil  Buchheit  of  the 
Spartanburg  Herdld  -  Journal, 
presented  "still  increasing”  pro¬ 
duction  costs  and  suggestion  for 
their  alleviation  without  re¬ 
duced  newspaper  efficiency;  the 
importance  of  selling  newspa¬ 
pers  influence  and  coverage  con¬ 
junctively  with  advertising,  the 
need  for  increased  newspaper 
personne.  training,  and  more  at¬ 
tention  to  representative  news 
coverage  and  "bright  newsy” 
features. 

Hall  McGee,  Jr.,  business  man¬ 
ager.  Charleston  News  and  Cou¬ 
rier  and  Evening  Post,  was 
named  1949  panel  chairman. 

Too  Much  Interpretation 

A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  former 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury, 
past  president  of  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Press  Association,  railroad 
executive,  and  publisher,  Harts- 
ville  Messenger,  warned  his  fel¬ 
low  publishers  of  “the  contin¬ 
ued  trend  toward  socialism  in 
this  country.” 

Mr.  Wiggins  turned  to  news¬ 
papers  and  asserted  "we  have 
developed  to  the  highest  degree 
what  we  ca.l  interpretive  report¬ 
ing.”  He  described  in  humorous 
vein,  some  Washington  news¬ 
papermen  “who  would  chase  all 
over  town  to  get  a  small  piece 
of  information,  and  others  who 
were  anxious  to  fill  the  papers 
and  would  write  stories  with 
only  a  segment  of  the  facts,  and 
thus  give  a  wrong  interpreta¬ 
tion." 

Some  newspapermen  he  ob¬ 
served  during  his  governmental 
duties  in  Washington,  which 
"gave  me  a  new  slant  on  the 
freedom  of  the  press,”  would 
"never  tell  what  the  news  was; 
they  would  tell  what  was  behind 
it.  what  was  in  front  of  it,  what 
was  under  it,  what  its  signifi¬ 
cance  was — but  not  what  it  was." 

This  "editorializing"  or  “slant- 


Hal  Boyle,  elected  an  honorary 
life  member,  atanda  behind  Alex 
McCullough,  left,  iirat  preaident 
of  South  Carolina  Aaaociated 
Preaa  Aaaociation,  and  Paul  Han- 
ael,  aecretory. 


B.  J.  King,  left,  Aiken  Standard  and  Review,  retiring  president  of  tin 
South  Carolina  Press  Association,  poses  with  new  officers:  (left  to 
right),  I.  M.  O'Dowd.  Florence  Morning  News,  president;  Charlk 
Peace,  Greenville  News-Piedmont,  vicepresident;  W.  W.  Smook 
Walterboro  Press  and  Standard,  treasurer,  and  Harold  C.  Book*;, 
Camden  Chronicle,  secretary. 


ing"  trend  in  reportorial  per¬ 
formance  has  become  so  wide¬ 
spread,  Mr.  Wiggins  said,  that 
he  declared  that  if  he  were  given 
the  choice,  he  "would  want  to 
be  the  headline  writer — not  the 
editor — “if  his  objective  was  to 
influence  readers."  He  softened 
his  assertion  by  saying  that  "I 
would  not  say  that  such  occur¬ 
rences  ( opinionated  or  interpre¬ 
tative  writing)  are  intended  or 
too  common." 

Publishers  Elect  O'Dowd 

SCPA  elected  Publisher  J.  M. 
ODowd,  Florence  Morning 
News,  as  president,  succeeding 
Publisher  B.  J.  King,  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review.  These 
other  1949  officers  were  elected: 
W.  W.  Pegram,  Chester  Re¬ 
porter,  first  vicepresident; 
Charlie  Peace,  business  manager, 
Greenville  News-Piedmont,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  W.  W. 
Smoak,  publisher,  Walterboro 
Press  and  Standard,  treasurer; 
and  Harold  C.  Booker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Camden  Chronicle,  as 
secretary. 

The  Associated  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  in  its  first  annual  meeting, 
elected  as  president,  Alex  Mc¬ 
Cullough.  managing  editor, 
Spartanburg  Herald,  succeeding 
R.  M.  Hitt,  Jr.,  managing  editor. 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  who 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors. 

Other  officers  are:  Carl  Wei- 
mer,  managing  editor,  Green¬ 
ville  News,  vicepresident;  and 
Paul  Hansell,  Carolina  AP  Bu¬ 
reau  chief.  Charlotte,  secretary. 
Other  directors  are  Jim  Brown, 
managing  editor,  Anderson 
Daily  Mail;  J.  E.  McKnight, 
managing  editor.  Sumter  Daily 
Item,  and  Don  Law,  managing 
editor.  Orangeburg  Times-Demo- 
crat. 

Hal  Boyle,  AP  writer,  declared 
“There  is  too  much  alarm  in 
the  newspapers  over  Commu¬ 
nism  or  other  isms  coming  here.” 
He  spoke  strong  confidence  in 
the  stability  of  the  American 
people  to  preserve  and  strength¬ 
en  “our  American  way  of  life.” 

Mr.  McCullough  brought  out 
the  growing  concern  among 
“m  any  newspapermen”  over 
benefits  accruing  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  from  news  files  “created 
and  produced  by  newspaper¬ 
men.” 


7  Schools  Ask 
For  Inspection  | 
By  ACEJ  Group  j 

Columbus,  O.  —  The  seven  i 
schools  and  departments  of  1 
journalism  which  last  Fall  filed  1 
applications  for  accreditation  ; 
with  the  Accrediting  Committee  | 
of  the  American  Council  on  s 
Education  for  Journalism  have  I 
all  signified  a  desire  to  be  visit-  I 
ed  by  ACEJ  committees  durini 
the  1949-1950  academic  year, 
Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon,  Ohie 
State  University,  chairman  of 
the  Accrediting  Committee,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week. 

Dr.  Luxon  wrote  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  each  of  the  institutions 
on  Dec.  23,  informing  them  of 
the  action  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  of  Land- 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities 
and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities  withholding 
approval  of  the  ACEJ  as  the 
journalism  accrediting  agency. 
(E&P,  Dec.  25,  p.  14;  Jan.  1. 
p.  14). 

Without  exception,  the  presi¬ 
dents  and  journalism  heads  in 
their  replies  requested  that 
ACEJ  examine  their  schools. 

Data  from  the  seven  institu¬ 
tions  are  being  considered  by 
the  seven  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  a  schedule  of  visita¬ 
tions  will  be  worked  out  by 
Dr.  Earl  English,  University  of 
Missouri,  executive  secretary. 
Because  of  the  small  number  of 
visitations,  it  is  planned  to  have 
a  newspaper  member  and  an  ed¬ 
ucator  member  of  the  Accredit¬ 
ing  Committee  take  part  in 
every  visitation.  Dr.  Luxon  said. 

■ 

Weather  Bureau 
Linked  With  Papers 

Los  Angeles — Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper  readers  sn 
receiving  complete  weather  in¬ 
formation  now,  thanks  to  a  (u- 
rect  wire  service  from  the  U* 
Weather  Bureau  into  the  flv* 
metropolitan  dailies’  offices  anJ 
to  the  City  News  Service. 

Before  the  teletype  and  tiw- 
er-tape  circuits  were  opened, 
the  Weather  Bureau’s  telephones 
were  jammed  most  of  the  day 
by  calls  from  newspapers. 

U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  February  5,  1949 
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Limited  Privilege  Hit, 
But  Editors  Okay  Bill 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ALBANY,  N.  Y.  —  A  large  seg¬ 
ment  of  journalism  in  New 
York  State  objects  strongly  to 
my  limitation  on  a  reporter’s 
privilege  to  refuse  to  divulge  the 
jources  of  information. 

Xhe  Desmond-Mailler  Confi¬ 
dence  Bill,  now  before  the  State 
Legislature  with  the  blessing  of 
the  State  Law  Revision  Com¬ 
mission  (E  &  P,  Jan.  15,  page  8), 
was  endorsed  this  week  by  the 
New  York  State  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  with  a  close 
margin  of  victory. 

The  vote  was  18  to  13,  the 
large  minority  bloc  being  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  inclusion 
of  a  clause  which  would  permit 
a  prosecutor  to  seek  a  court  or¬ 
der  compelling  a  reporter  to  di¬ 
vulge  his  source  “in  the  public 
interest.” 

'We'd  Go  to  Jail  Anyhow' 

“We  wou.d  still  go  to  jail 
rather  than  comply  with  such  a 
court  decree,”  declared  several 
e^tors,  some  arguing  against 
the  limitation,  others  for  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  bill  as  “the  best  we 
can  get.’’ 

Eridorsement  of  the  Desmond- 
Mailler  Bill  won  out,  however, 
mainly  on  the  plea  of  editors 
who  said  it  recognizes  the  prin¬ 
ciple  for  which  their  society  has 
been  fighting  for  15  years. 

Harold  W.  Sanford,  chairman 
of  the  society’s  legislative  com¬ 
mittee,  related  the  long  struggle 
to  obtain  a  bill  which  might 
meet  with  favor  among  the  law¬ 
makers.  Several  of  the  foremost 
legislators  among  a  Republican 
majority  are  virtually  commit¬ 
ted  to  support  of  the  measure, 
but  strong  opposition  is  being 
rallied  by  the  district  attorneys 
and  state  bar  association. 

Debated  by  Prosecutors 
The  18-13  vote  climaxed  a  de¬ 
bate  between  District  Attorney 
Herman  Methfessel  of  Richmond 
County  and  District  Attorney 
George  Fannelli  of  Westchester 
County. 

“I  have  yet  to  meet  a  reporter 
who  is  afraid  of  a  district  at¬ 
torney,”  opened  Mr.  Fannelli,  in 
opposition  to  granting  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  the  press.  His  chief  ob¬ 
jection,  he  said,  was  based  on 
the  fact  that  each  of  the  four 
present  privileged  categories — 
hiuband  and  wife,  lawyer  and 
client,  doctor  and  patient,  peni¬ 
tent  and  minister — is  limited  and 
each  is  still  further  subject  to 
®  long  background  of  profession¬ 
al  training  and  discipline. 

"You  don't  need  the  privi¬ 
lege,”  Fannelli  argued.  “You  are 
doing  a  good  job  right  now — un¬ 
hampered.  Legislation  could  do 
you  more  damage  than  good.” 

He  was  fearful,  he  said, 
there  would  a. ways  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  what  is  a  “newspaper” 
and  the  “disreputable”  ones 
womd  publish  some  information 
wth  bad  motives. 

The  prosecuting  officials  are 
aWinst  the  Desmond-Mailler  Bill 
*lao  because  of  the  limitation 


clause.  Mr.  Fannelli  reported.  In 
applying  for  an  order,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  the  district  attorney 
would  have  to  tip  his  hand  and 
teli  under  oath  why  the  report¬ 
er’s  testimony  was  wanted. 

Bill  Called  ’Too  Narrow'  Editors  participating  in  a  television  forum  include:  Left  to  right — 

Mr.  Methfessel,  an  ex-newspa-  William  O,  Dapping,  Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser;  Earl  O.  Stowitts, 

perman  of  the  old  New  York  Amsterdam  Recorder;  Wallace  Brennan.  Dunkirk  Observer;  George 

World  school,  said  he,  too,  O.  Cornish,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Fred  Stein,  Binghamton 

thought  the  Desmond  -  Mailler  Press.  Brennan  is  president  of  the  Editors'  society. 

Bill  is  "too  narrow”  and  subjects  .  ,  ,  ,  „  hi  j  * 

the  press  to  a  certain  control.  Now,  he  said,  a  reporter  who  Burrows  MaUhews.  editor  of 
He  said  he  favors  an  outright  goes  to  jail  for  refusing  to  tes-  the  Buffalo  Courtey  Express. 

Drivileee  because  “the  news-  tify  does  so  with  the  pub.ic  s  raised  an  objection  to  newspa- 

man  should  be  left  as  free  as  approbation  and  sympathy.  If  he  pers  being  .umped,  in  the  bill, 

the  birds— subject  only  to  the  refused  to  testify  after  a  Su-  with  newsreels,  radio,  television 

laws  of  libel  ”  preme  Court  justice  said  he  and  news  letters.  He  said  the 

Ouestioninff  the  argument  of  should  in  the  public  interest,  he  society  ought  to  fight  for  a  bill 

soSroThL  col.eagues^X  have  would  go  to  jail  for  violation  of  its  own. 

fought  the  bill,  Mr.  Methfessel  of  a  law  and  would  not  have  One  other  section  of  the  ^s- 

declared-  “If  a  renorter  can  die  public  esteem,  Mr.  Forrest  ar-  mond-Mailler  Bill  provides  that 

e  good  story^'^certainl?  wl  gued.  a  reporter’s  testimony  cannot  be 

ought  to  be  able  to  dig  it  up  Forrest  Advises  Delay  used  m  defense  of  a  libel  suit,  if 

ourselves,  with  the  help  of  po-  With  the  limitation,  Mr.  For-  ll'® 

lice  stool-pigeons  and  others.”  rest  continued,  a  reporter  could  ^  ^ 


ought  to  be  able  to  dig  it  up 
ourselves,  with  the  help  of  po¬ 
lice  stool-pigeons  and  others.” 


Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi-  not  honestly  tell  a  source  that  that 

tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri-  he  would  protect  it,  and  thus 

bune,  led  the  editors’  own  attack  much  information  would  be  lost  th1!r 

on  the  measure,  as  it  now  stands,  to  the  press.  ihnnidtt 

He  insisted  the  press  would  be  “We  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  tn  doffnd 

hptter  nff  withniit  anv  Ipitisla-  hotter  hill  "  nnnrlndod  Mr  Vnr-  HCC  a  prinCip.e  jUSt  tO  defend 


He  insisted  the  press  would  be  "We  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  i,  ^  nr  in 
better  off  without  any  legisla-  better  bill,”  concluded  Mr.  For-  -7  - 

tion  than  with  a  law  which  rest,  a  former  president  of  the  ® 

“gives  the  protection  and  then  American  Society  of  Newspaper  _ 

takes  it  away."  Editors.  vve  Do  bor 


takes  it  away."  Editors.  Some  Thmgs  Right# 

_ _  Editors'  Repl'y  to  Critics 

min  I  >  one  session  of  the  annual  meet- 

RcpOVtCTS  FcLCB  Dccith  PcnCLlty  cietjf  of  Newsp^p^^MUors^ wL 
In  Atom  Coverage — Blakeslee  Press  Does  Some  Things  Right." 

The  last  time  the  society  met,  ex- 

HOWARD  blakeslee,  science  Back  in  his  New  York  office,  plained  Program  Chairm^  A. 

editor  of  the  Associated  Press,  Mr.  Blakeslee  opened  a  copy  of  Learned  of  the  Gerieva  Times, 
said  this  week  he  had  been  ad-  the  Act  to  the  section  which  the  editors  heard  critics  tear  the 
vised  by  lawyers  that  reporters’  sets  a  penalty  of  20  years  in  press  apart.  .  .  .  , 

lives  are  at  stake  when  they  prison  or  $20,000,  or  both,  for  Gist  of  the  editors  rebuttal 


Reporters  Face  Death  Penalty 
In  Atom  Coverage — Blakeslee 


Gist  of  the  editors’  rebuttal 


handle  atom  information. 


dissemination  of  "restricted”  in-  w^: 


There  is  a  provision  for  a  formation  and  prescribes  “trial  Benjamin  J.  Carroll,  White 

death  penalty  for  violation  of  for  life”  if  the  information  was  Plains  Reporter  -  Dispatch — “We 

secrecy  imposed  by  the  Atomic  divulged  with  intent  to  injure  have  made  a  good  start  on  the 

Energy  Commission  and  it  ap-  the  United  States.  tremendous  job  of  mass  educa- 

plies  to  information  concerning  “There  is  no  freedom  for  the  for  Ihe  atomic  age.  We  will 

both  A-bombs  and  A-power,  Mr.  press  in  the  letter  of  the  law,”  improve  rapidly,  as  we  have  in 

Blakeslee  told  Editor  &  Pub-  Mr.  Blakeslee  commented.  “At-  every  other  new  field  of  news 

LisHER.  torneys  agree  that  both  the  reporting.” 

The  noted  AP  writer  called  press  and  nuclear  physicists  George  S.  Crandall.  Elmira 


George  S.  Crandall.  Elmira 


attention  to  the  death  penalty  cannot  give  out  any  information  Star-Gazctte-^“Educate  the  pub- 
clause  in  a  talk  before  the  New  about  atom  bombs  or  power  un-  he?  Y’es.  indeed!  Like  the 

York  State  Society  of  Newspa-  less  the  AEC  says  it’s  all  right,  country  school  teacher  of  rug- 

per  Editors  on  Monday  at  Al-  That’s  the  opinion  of  lawyers.  It  geder  days,  the  newspapers  in- 
bany  when  he  advised  that  may  take  a  court  decision  to  form,  entreat,  praise,  cajole,  be- 
“newspapermen  should  read  the  establish  the  final  interpreta-  rate,  and,  on  some  occasions, 
MicMiahon  Law.”  tion..”  blast  their  readers.  .  .  .  The  EI- 

Mr.  Blakeslee’s  principal  Mr.  Blakeslee  said  he  believed  mira  Gazette  was  founded  120 
theme  before  the  editors  was  his  the  McMahon  Act  was  passed  by  years  ago.  If  the  adverse  criti- 
belief  that  atom  bombs  will  not  Congress  in  the  days  of  hysteria,  cism  leveled  at  newspapers  had 

wipe  out  civilization,  as  some  In  England,  a  later  act  set  a  top  been  right,  the  demand  would 

scientists  and  others  have  been  penalty  of  $5,000  or  five  years,  have  come  long  ago  for  the  dis- 
predicting.  He  urged  newspa-  or  both,  for  violation  of  the  continuance  of  the  Gazette.” 
pers  to  promote  civic  protection  secrecy  code.  Thomas  J.  Berrigan.  Niagara 

programs  '“to  get  ready.”  The  AEC  report  Issued  this  Falls  Gazette— ■  ’The  newspaper 


pers  to  promote  civic  protection  secrecy  code.  Thomas  J.  Berrigan.  Niagara 

programs  '“to  get  ready.”  The  AEC  report  Issued  this  Falls  Gazette— ■  ’The  newspaper 

He  also  disclosed  how  report-  week  stated  that  considerable  h®?  ®  responsibility  for  keeping 
ers  had  finally  “smoked  out”  the  scientific  material  would  be  re-  citizens  alert  for  chicanery  in 
AEC  on  its  definition  of  atomic  leased  from  restrictions  soon,  government.  .  .  .  Our  reporters 
weapons.  The  Commision’s  an-  and  Senator  Brian  McMahon,  3*’®  constantly  drilled  in  the 
nual  report,  he  noted,  includes  author  of  the  AEC  law,  declared  need  for  telling  the  reasons  be- 
both  bombs  and  power  under  it  might  be  better  if  the  world  hind  the  proposed  acts  of  the 
the  term  “weapons.”  were  told  everything  the  City  Council  or  its  appointive 

It  means,  he  cautioned,  that  United  States  has  developed  in  officers.  ’ 

anything  said  now  about  atomic  atomic  weapons,  except  about  Arthur  L.  Hodges,  Nassau 

energy  (military)  or  power  their  exact  design.  Review-Star — “Sometimes  news- 

irust  be  weighed  against  the  His  remarks  set  off  a  Congress  pspers  can  be  much  more  effec- 

penalty  section  of  the  AEC  law.  debate  of  secrecy  policy. 


(Continued  on  page  56) 
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7  REPLIES  TO  'MONOPOLY'  CRITICS 

Elystus  L.  Hayes,  president  and  co-publisher,  oilers  seven  trophies 
won  by  the  San  lose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  Evening  Herald  as  im¬ 
pressive  reply  to  critics  of  “newspaper  monopoly."  The  papers 
owned  by  E.  L.  and  Harold  C.  Hayes  have  taken  the  awards  in 
three  years  in  competition  among  members  of  the  Colifornia  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  They  are  for  general  excellence, 
best  editorial  pages,  best  pictures,  best  community  service,  ond 
best  typography.  Staffs  of  the  two  papers  compete  keenly. 


'Handicapped' 
Paper  Praised 
At  Award  Fete 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  —  The  first 
National  Newspaper  Week 
plaque  was  presented  Jan.  28  to 
the  Plainfield  Courier -News 
with  the  hearty  approval  of 
more  than  100  of  the  town’s 
leading  citizens  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Publisher  Chauncey  F. 
Stout. 

Plainfield’s  young  mayor,  Car¬ 
lyle  W.  Crane,  paid  a  special 
compliment  to  the  Courier-News, 
in  recognizing  its  achievement 
in  winning  the  award  for  the 
best  Newspaper  Week  observ¬ 
ance  of  1948. 

“You  are  doing  a  good  job 
under  a  great  handicap,’’  said 
the  Mayor.  “You  have  no  com¬ 
petition.” 

Backing  up  his  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  newspaper’s 
fair  presentation  of  news  and 
comment.  Mayor  Crane  related 
he  was  very  happy  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement  under  which  the 
Courier-News’  City  Hall  report¬ 
er  sits  in  on  all  caucus  meetings 
of  the  local  Council. 

Overshadows  N.  Y.  Press 

Rep.  Clifford  P.  Case  re¬ 
marked  at  the  success  of  the 
local  paper  in  “overshadowing 
the  influence"  of  the  big  New 
York  City  newspapers  which 
circulated  widely  in  the  Plain- 
field  area. 

Mr.  Stout  accepted  the 
plaque  from  Cranston  Williams, 
general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  gave  much  of  the 
credit  for  the  Newspaper  Week 
job  to  City  Editor  Harold  E. 
Keenan,  who  presided  at  the 
dinner,  and  to  Managing  Editor 
Paul  Smith. 

The  dinner  guests  included 
the  “extra"  staff,  composed  of 
civic  leaders,  who  wrote  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  adless  Newspaper 
Week  supplement  of  the  C-N. 
Another  feature  of  the  paper’s 
observance  was  an  Open  House 
event  during  which  thousands 
of  persons  visited  the  model 
plant. 

The  Courier-News  is  owned 
by  Frank  E.  Gannett.  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Stout,  who 
sold  out  his  interest  a  few  years 
ago,  has  been  with  the  paper 
44  years. 


Sante  Fe  to  Have 
Sunday  Paper 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Publishers 
of  the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  have  announced  the 
newspaper  will  inaugurate  a 
Sunday  edition  Feb.  6  and  sus¬ 
pend  publication  on  Saturday. 

The  announcement  came  from 
George  Reynolds,  general  man¬ 
ager,  who  said  the  issue  will  be 
“devoted  to  northern  New 
Mexico.’’ 

■ 

Daily  Gives  Space 
For  Employment  Ads 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  —  The 
Atlantic  City  Daily  World  is 
offering  free  use  of  its  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  columns  to  em¬ 
ployers.  in  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
bat  the  seasonal  unemployment 
in  this  resort. 

An  estimated  6.000  persons 
are  unemployed,  out  of  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  65,000, 
to  set  a  post-war  high — for  job¬ 
less  persons. 


Daily  Runs  from  Storm 
And  Lives  to  Tell  It 

Denison,  Tex. — ^The  worst  ice 
storm  in  the  75-year  history  of 
this  town  of  20,000  failed  to  halt 
the  publication  of  its  daily 
paper,  the  Denison  Herald. 

When  the  power  lines  cracked 
under  the  weight  of  tons  of  ice, 
the  staff  of  the  Herald  moved 
10  miles  south  to  Sherman  and 
put  its  paper  out  in  the  offices 
of  the  Sherman  Democrat. 

When  the  storm  continued  and 
even  Sherman  power  lines  col¬ 
lapsed,  seven  editorial,  compos¬ 
ing  room  and  press  room  meir- 
bers  commandeered  a  truck, 
carried  what  type  was  ready, 
and  navigated  an  ice-coated 
highway  70  miles  to  Paris  and 
put  out  the  paper  in  the  plant 
of  the  Paris  News. 

The  delay  the  second  day 
forced  the  normal  afternoon 
paper  to  convert  to  a  morning 
sheet,  but  the  paper  came  out. 

Publisher  Fred  Conn  and 
Editor  Claud  Easterly  of  the 
Herald  had  experienced  the  dis¬ 
astrous  ice  storm  of  1945,  so 
they  were  ready  when  the  Den¬ 
ison  power  failed. 

■ 

'Normal'  Operation 
Effected  in  6  Weeks 

Turlock,  Calif. — Normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Turlock  Journal 
was  attained  with  the  sixth 
week  of  operation  after  depar¬ 
ture  of  union  printers  and  the 
installation  of  Teletypesetters 
with  experienced  typists  as  op¬ 
erators.  So  advises  Lowell  Jes- 
sen,  publisher. 

Cost  of  the  total  effort — in¬ 
cluding  new  capital  investment 
— in  the  changeover  will  be 
equalized  in  six  months  and 
will  be  marked  by  a  25%  in¬ 
crease  in  production,  Jessen  es¬ 
timated. 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Prepares  for 
'Ad  Week' 

Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Advertising  and  Sales  Club 
and  Syracuse  University,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Week,  billed  as  “the 
country’s  first”  will  take  place 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  March  21. 
25.  1949. 

With  “Better  Living  ’Throum 
Advertising”  as  a  slogan,  the 
week’s  observance  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  the  First  Annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Awards  given  by  the 
Syracuse  Advertising  and  Sale 
Club  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  advertising  produced  u 
Syracuse  or  run  by  Syracuae 
businesses. 

Plans  call  for  exhibits  on  the 
economics  and  production  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  be  displayed  ii 
public  and  parochial  high 
schools,  a  week-long  scheduk 
of  talks  on  the  contributions  of 
advertising  to  better  living,  and 
appropriate  window  displays  ii 
Syracuse  stores. 

The  week  will  be  climaxed  be 
a  day-long  clinic  in  the  Medical 
Hall  Auditorium  of  Syracuse 
University,  to  be  addressed  bj 
figures  in  the  retail,  agency, 
radio  and  television,  newspapa 
and  magazine  fields.  This  ob¬ 
servance  of  “Advertising  Day,' 
March  25,  will  be  concluded 
with  a  banquet  in  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  at  which  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  Syracuse  Univer 
sity  will  bestow  its  brona 
m^al  "for  distinguished  service 
to  advertising.” 

Leslie  M.  Beals  of  Carrio 
Corp.,  is  general  chairman  of 
the  committee  in  charge,  ^yii 
H.  Ray  of  Syracuse  University 
is  vicechairman. 

■ 

UNESCO  to  Propose 
Dut-y-Free  Papers 

Paris — A  convention  dealinj 
with  free  imports  of  newspapen 
and  other  printed  material  ii 
being  drafted  by  the  United 
Nations  Eklucational,  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization,  foi 
submission  to  member  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  “next  step”  in  the 
UNESCO  program  aimed  at 
achieving  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  was  disclosed  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  submission  of  i 
draft  agreement  providing  for 
duty-free  importation  of  fllmi 
and  other  audio-visual  aid  mate¬ 
rials.  The  agreements  would 
become  operative  after  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  10  countries. 

(The  U.S.  National  Conmis- 
sion  on  UNESCO,  an  advisory 
body  to  the  State  Department 
has  issued  invitations  to  3,000 
delegates  to  attend  the  second 
national  conference,  March  31- 
April  2,  at  Cleveland.  One  day 
will  be  given  over  to  discussion 
of  the  UN  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. ) 

■ 

Texas  Edition  in  May 

Dallas — Publication  date 
the  Texas  Unlimited  Edition  d 
the  Dallas  News  has  beea 
changed  from  April  10  to  May 
22.  According  to  Harrj'  D.  GtSJi 
director  national  advertising. 


Left  to  right:  Harvey  L  Benner,  busineas  manager;  Chauncey  F. 
Stout,  publisher  oi  the  Plainfield  Courier-News,  receiving  ploque 
from  Cranston  Williams.  ANPA;  City  Editor  Harold  E.  Keenan,  and 
^••istant  Publisher-Advertising  Director  A.  Wallace  Zimmerman. 
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STALIN'S  INVITATION  TO  TRUMAN  GETS  A  MIXED  RECEPTION 


I'LL  PLAY  WITH  YOU,  HARRY 

Roche.  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Cottrier-Express 


LOOK  PRETTY! 

Werner,  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


Dowling,  Xew  York  Herald  Tribune 


Stalin  Gives  Smith,  INS, 
2  Big  Scoops  in  Week 


TWO  world-scale  news  beats  in  to  deliver  the  usual  copy  to  the  necessity  of  callin 

three  days  is  the  new  record  Russian  Foreign  Office  and  an-  translator, 
on  stories  from  Josef  Stalin,  other  copy  to  Premier  Stalin  Washington,  Stalin 

world's  most  personally.  '  caused  President  Truma 

close  -  mouthed  The  technique  clicked  and  in  ^  rather  cautious  sta 

news  source.  three  days  Miss  Rene  was  called  indicating  he  would  be 

Credit  for  the  back  to  the  Kremlin  where  a  to  see  Stalin  in  Washii 

scoMs  belonged  Russian  officer— Stalin’s  usual  Immediately.  Faris 

to  Kingsbury  official  translator— gave  her  the  graphed  Smith  to  “cabh 

Smith,  Euro-  answers  to  Smith’s  questions—  ?nd  ask  him  if  he  wc 

pean  manager  11?^  IRi  one  copy  in  Russian  text  and  Washmgtonward.  ’ 

for  Internation-  T  one.  the  official  English  trans-  Stalin  cabled,  then,  h 

al  News  Serv-  lation.  to  meet  Truman  in  Euro 

ice,  with  head-  Miss  Rene  was  advised  how-  Washington  was  not  i 

quarters  in  M  ever,  that  Stalin’s  replies  would  bec^ause  of  his  health. 

P^.  go  on  Radio  Moscow  at  8  o’clock  The  Stalin  cable  wa; 

Smith  got  two  Sunday  night  (12:00  N  New  tnple-S  priority,  highes 

able  assists  on  York  Time).  Russia,  and  sent  in  di 

the  play,  how-  Smtih  r>  »  .v  n  as  if  to  make  certain  of 

ever,  from  Barry  Faris.  INS’  Papers  which  Smith  acknowled 

editor-in-chief  in  New  York,  .  Cabled  takes  began  coming  rectly  to  Stalin  to  estab 

and  from  Natalia  Rene,  for  10  INS  headquarters  in  New  thenticity. 

years  INS’  Moscow  correspond-  York  at  about  9  a.m.,  Sunday.  Secretary  of  State  i 
ent  Faris  was  call^  ^om  remarked  at  a  press  cor 

nis  ^iionnc  snd  S3t  on  tno  d0slc  ths^  if  on0  **w0r0  S00I 

during  the  next  three  hours  of  give  assurance  of  seriou: 
leeway,  during  which  the  purpose,  (he)  would 
story  was  an  INS  exclusive.  some  other  channel  th 

The  story  was  a  big  break  for  channel  of  a  press  inte 

hundreds  of  INS  radio  clients.  On  this  point  the  Ne\ 
but  Sunday  was  an  off-day  for  Times  editoriall.v  agreed, 
the  papers.  However,  the  sec-  .  ■  „ 

ond  break  was  top-line  material  Questionnaire  Report 

in  INS-serviced  papers  across  Stalin,  often  queried  b; 
the  nation,  Wednesday  morning,  men,  has  made  good  cop 
Smith  told  the  New  York  least  five  other  occasions 
office  that  like  other  European  swering  questionnaires, 
correspondents,  he  had  been  he  answered  two  sets  of 


'First'  Signed  Message 

First  exclusive  came  Jan.  30, 
when  Stalin’s  answers  to  four 
questions  posted  by  Smith  re¬ 
vealed  the  Russian  leader  is 
willing  to  discuss  world  peace 
with  President  Truman. 

The  second  story  came  Feb.  2 
in^wer  to  a  further  query  by 
Sfflith,  and  announced  that 
Stalin  would  meet  the  American 
President  in  any  of  five  Russian 
cities  or,  this  proving  inconve- 
ciient,  in  Poland  or  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia. 

“This  was  the  first  message 
®ii  correspondent  received 
spied  by  Stalin,  and  I  believe 
It  is  the  first  time  he  ever  ac- 
™iy  signed  a  statement  sent 
to  any  newspaperman,”  Smith 
reported. 

Prom  Paris.  Smith  sent  four 
Westions  (Jan.  27)  to  Natalia 
who  is  fluent  in  both 
^an  and  English.  She  waa 
“*ructed  to  carefully  trans¬ 
late  the  questions  into  Russian, 
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Golden  Book  Given 
To  Drew  Pearson 

The  CJolden  Book  in  which 
the  names  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  Gratitude  Train  are  in¬ 
scribed  was  presented  to  Drew 
Per.rson,  colu.Tui’ist  and  father 
of  the  Friendship  Train,  at  a 
ceremony  this  week  in  the 
lounge  of  the  Air  France  Build¬ 
ing.  New  "York  City. 

Ellis  Emmons  Reed,  public 
relations  chief,  who  was  master 
of  ceremonies,  declared: 

“In  the  23  years  I  spent  at  an 
editorial  desk  I  met  many  n^s- 
papermen  whose  contributions 
to  world  peace  were  outstand¬ 
ing.  but  I  don’t  believe  any  has 
done  more  than  Drew  Pearson.” 


,T  pmtJfifT 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

New  Business  Drive 
Mapped  for  Classified 


By  Somuel  Rovner 

CLASSIFIED  ad  managers  have 

breathed  life  into  some  long- 
dormant  ideas,  and  come  up  with 
other  new  ones.  Together  they 
promise  to  add  even  more  linage 
to  the  unbroken  procession  of 
record  totals  of  the  last  few 
years. 

The  new-business  formula  was 
devised  by  the  Sales  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
under  Chairman  H.  J.  Bendinger 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Brand  Week 

Primary  goals  are:  1.  To  in¬ 
crease  the  effectiveness  and 
sales  standards  of  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  departments: 
2.  To  develop  plans  for  national 
advertisers  to  understand  and 
utilize  classified  advertising 
more  effectively. 

The  latter  goal,  the  more  di¬ 
rect  one,  is  epitomized  in  the 
first  of  four  devices  in  the  new 
program — establishment  of  Clas¬ 
sified's  National  Brands  Week, 
the  first  of  which  will  probably 
take  place  next  month. 

As  conceived  by  Bendinger’s 
committee.  Brands  Week  aims  at 
having  classified  ads,  wherever 
possible,  carry  the  nationally  or 
regionally  known  brand  name  of 
an  article  offered  for  sale  or 
wanted — in  transient  and  volun¬ 
tary  ads  as  well  as  solicited  and 
contract  stuff. 

Advantages  seen  in  this  idea, 
promotable  the  year  round  as 
well  as  during  the  “Week,”  are: 
cashing  in  on  the  brand-name 
prestige,  for  faster  sales  and  bet¬ 
ter.  prices:  demonstrating  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  the  local  im¬ 
pact  of  classified  advertising; 
snowballing  the  effectiveness  of 
the  national  advertiser’s  own 
display  linage  in  the  newspa¬ 
pers:  and  ultimately,  of  course, 
more  classified  linage,  if  as  ex¬ 
pected  this  device  increases 
classified's  selling  power. 

Other  parts  of  the  program,  all 
interconnected,  are  National 
Used  Car  Week;  an  ANCAM 
presentation  for  automobile  deal¬ 
ers.  “Building  Volume  and 
Profits  through  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising”;  and  a  Monthly  Sales 
Planning  Calendar. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this  is 
the  effort  to  make  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  more  conscious  of 
classified  ads’  effectiveness,  not 
so  much  to  promote  their  direct 
use  of  it  as  to  get  them  to  help 
their  dealers  to  use  it  properly. 

Applicable  to  Autos 

This  program  is  especially  po¬ 
tent,  ANCAM’s  Sales  Committee 
believes,  in  the  auto  and  house¬ 
hold  appliance  fields.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  knowledge,  for  instance, 
that  before  the  war  the  car  deal¬ 
er  had  to  sell  three  used  cars 
for  every  new  one.  Similarly, 
new  appliance  sales  have  b^n 
hindered  by  the  fact  that  dealers 
have  made  only  very  small  al¬ 


lowances  for  used  appliances. 

Obviously,  if  sales  of  used 
items  can  be  increased,  so  could 
a.lowances,  and  the  new  ones 
would  move  accordingly. 

The  manufacturer,  if  ANCAM 
has  its  way,  will  be  brought  into 
the  picture  in  this  manner:  he 
will  offer  active  support  to  the 
Brands  and  Used  Car  Weeks;  he 
will  supply  the  dealer  with  sell¬ 
ing  ammunition  on  the  features 
of  his  1940,  ’41,  etc.,  models,  fea¬ 
tures  that  he  promoted  in  his 
own  advertising  when  these 
models  were  new;  he  may  even 
include  in  his  dealers'  sales 
manuals  sa  es  themes  for  used 
cars  or  appliances. 

Indirectly,  this  program  may 
serve  also  as  an  approach  to  an 
effort  many  classified  ad  mana¬ 
gers  have  had  in  mind:  to  sell 
classified  as  a  medium  for  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  advertisers 
who  for  one  reason  or  another 
are  poor  prospects  for  display 
space. 

Little  Conflict  Seen 

One  classified  man  emphasized 
to  E  &  P  that  national  sales  pro¬ 
grams  are  not  likely  to  encroach 
on  accounts  that  properly  belong 
in  display  columns.  He  pointed 
out  that  some  advertisers  use 
“Personal  Notice”  classifications 
for  advertising,  but  that  this 
practice  is  discouraged  or  dis¬ 
allowed  by  many  newspapers. 

Any  possible  conflict  between 
General  and  Classified  depart¬ 
ments  would  be  minor,  however, 
compared  with  the  technical  de¬ 
terrents  to  national  classified  ad¬ 
vertising: 

Some  newspapers  quote  line 
rates,  others  word  rates;  this 
variant  occurs  even  in  very  large 
cities. 

Type  sizes  vary  from  5  on  5- 
point  to  8  on  8-point,  making 
word  counts  a  complex  affair  for 
anyone  trying  to  use  classified 
nationally. 

Definition  of  the  term  “na¬ 
tional”  varies;  some  newspapers 
call  anything  from  out-of-town 
national  classified;  others  will 
not  accept  anything  from  out-of- 
town. 

Yearbook  Aid 

In  an  effort  to  ease  some  of 
these  problems,  ANCAM  will  in¬ 
clude  for  the  first  time  in  its 
Classified  Journal  Yearbook  this 
spring  a  listing  of  newspapers, 
with  mechanical  and  other  speci¬ 
fications,  such  as  columns  to 
page,  words  to  the  line,  whether 
column  rules  will  be  broken, 
forced  combinations,  etc. 

Additionally,  the  organization 
has  had  in  progress  for  a  year, 
and  will  continue,  a  study  of 
national  classified  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  under  William  Carr  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

One  of  the  most  successful 
users  of  national  classified  has 
been  the  Charis  Corp.  of  Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.,  maker  of  Charis  foun¬ 
dation  garments.  This  manufac¬ 


turer  used  the  Help  Wanted 
columns  of  more  than  1,300 
newspapers,  placed  5,000  ads 
totalling  20,000  insertions,  in  re¬ 
cruiting  sal^  personnel  for  local 
merchandising  and  servicing  of 
its  products. 

Most  remarkable  about  the 
Charis  program  has  been  the 
company’s  exhaustive  survey 
and  analysis  of  the  use  of  classi¬ 
fied. 

The  company’s  market  re¬ 
search  department  has  issued  a 
brochure  detailing  its  findings 
about  the  medium.  It  reports, 
among  other  things,  that  42% 
of  all  interview  appointments  re¬ 
sulted  from  classified  advertis¬ 
ing;  average  ad  cost  per  ap¬ 
pointment  was  $7.60;  Sunday  ads 
are  21%  more  effective  than 
average  one  time  ads;  Sunday- 
Monday  17%  more  effective; 
Sunday-Wednesday,  15%  more 
effective;  seven-time  ads  38% 
more  effective;  ads  naming  the 
company  are  150%  more  effective 
than  blind  ads;  requests  for 
phone  calls  are  5%  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  asking  for  letters  and 
19';  better  than  requests  for  in- 
person  calls. 


Campaigns  &  Account 
No  Lodiing 

COLUMBIA  Baking  Co.  sUrtet 
this  week  a  large-scale  cat 
paign  in  the  Southeast  to  it 
troduce  its  newly  repackate 
line  of  Southern  Bread.  ” 
The  campaign  will  appear  is 
75  newspapers  in  the  regio- 
with  ads  running  up  to  liji 
lines  in  size. 

Layouts,  prepared  by  Frei^ 
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Today's  Bright  Ideas  | 

RETAIL  admen  in  New  Orleans  .  . . '  —  .  .  i.i« 

are  showing  unusual  interest  f  m,,,  i— MryiyTIir 

in  a  couple  of  ads  in  the  Item 

One.  a  full-page  Sears  Roe- 
buck  display,  was  laid  out  com-  swwkh  famy 

pletely  in  food-ad  style,  with 
about  100  items  and  their  prices 

listed  in  black  block-letters — no  ’L'.r.T.-t.-cr 

illustrations,  except  a  small 

Advertising  Agency,  Atlanti 
ing  shoppers  nocking  out  of  the  ^  arp  novpl  in  conppntin* 

"ihl?  mfnn«  ThTid  ^ac'.  weak  a  laige-epace  ad  (» 

?b'o'!,?b.«‘"’'‘“""''  eonec¥o'„'"„reraU^^^ 

ThI  other  ad.  In  black  and  °'tl,m'ly'"and 

red,  wae  a  bona  tide  ^  by  he  ^  rEach  o™  theee 

Sill?' their  Dr”sent'  nrices  '  the  ‘oSetherbii 

oritlLc  ilct  theme  headline  to  the  effect  th£ 

??af  a°n3  "b'e  f.S'JetfnI."  1,^3?  ^cur  oW.tavorltes  new  bam 

Another  unusual  display  ap-  in  w 

'^^uocyie“’l^locai  See  iise^Uons  dlr^^ 

Ctlai''!iLler‘‘“S*  th'ieeS 

umn  space  at  the  bottom  of  weex. 

Eages  three  and  four  directly  .t  »  m  . 

acked  up  against  each  other,  smile  ol  rleasure 


mice  aiiu  luui  uiicciijf  *i  i  ni  • 

backed  up  against  each  other,  smile  ol  rleasure 

The  page  four  ad  read  “See  the  RUPPERT  BREWERY  has  buri: 

New  1949  Pontiac  Jan.  30”  with  forth  with  the  largest  newspi- 


New  1949  Pontiac  Jan.  30”  with  forth  with  the  largest  newspi- 
the  date  backwards  in  a  large  per  campaign  in  its  history,  to 
block  outline.  On  page  three  the  turing  the  "Smile  of  Pleasun' 
headline  was  ‘The  New  Pontiac  on  the  countenances  of  Rupp*"; 
will  be  on  display — ”  and  the  beer  drinkers, 
space  for  the  date  was  blank.  In  According  to  Joseph  J.  Taylo: 
the  blank  space,  however,  was  jr.,  ad  manager,  large-space  la¬ 
the  “Jan.  30”  showing  through  sertioas  will  run  weekly  in  it 
from  page  four.  New  York  City  newspapers  li 


Newspapers'  ‘Sell' 

CONSUMERS  in  Columbia. 


New  York  City  newspapers  li 
well  as  in  key  papers  throughoa: 
the  company’s  territory.  ^ 
Ad  sizes  in  major  markets  wt 
be  1,500  and  1,000  lines.  Backinj 


S.  C..  are  influenced  most  by  i.uuu  nn«. 

newspaper  advertising  in  their  newspaper 

retail  buying,  according  to  a  re-  h®^y  um  of  outdoor  sp  . 
cent  survey  by  the  Columbia  ^  ^ 

Merchants  Association,  Window  nighspot  bulletins, 
displays  rank  second.  u  n  u 

First  and  second  choices  were  Gold  Rush 
provided  for,  from  among  news-  A  SPECIAL  campaign,  sened- 
papers,  display,  radio  and  uled  in  more  than  450  newspi; 
“other.”  The  media  fared  thus:  pers  across  the  country,  w. 
Newspapers:  first,  59%;  second,  launch  Colgate  -  Palmolive -PW’ 
28%;  window  displays:  first,  Co.’s  “’49  Gold  Rush”  con^ 
29%,  second,  43%;  radio:  first.  Almost  5,000  awards,  totalim 
9%,  second,  27%;  other:  first  $102,410,  will  be  given.  Top 
and  second,  2%.  prize  is  $49,000. 
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How  to  go  home  in  Philadelphia 


By  way  of  quick  review,  Philadelphia  is  the  third  market  in  the  U.S. 
It’s  the  core  of  a  vast  trading  center  of  more  than  four  million 
individuals.  More  than  most  cities,  it’s  a  city  of  homes. 

Let’s  say  you  want  this  market. 

Then  go  home  with  The  Bulletin.  This  great  newspaper  lives 
with  more  than  four  out  of  five  Philadelphia  families.  Take  Morris 
Street,  for  instance — 80  of  86  families  in  three  blocks  get  The  Bulletin 
—use  it  as  their  shopping  guide.  In  Philadelphia,  The  Bulletin  ^oes 
home,  stays  home,  is  read  by  the  entire  family — evenings  and  Sundays. 

editor  <5.  PUBLISHER  for  February  5,  1949 


In  Philadelphia — 
nearly  everybody  reads 
The  Bulletin 
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Chicago  Typos  Accept 
Hammond  Agreement 


CHICAGO — Settlement  of  the 

431-day  printers’  strike  against 
the  Hammond  ( Ind. )  Times  re¬ 
sulted  here  Jan.  30  when  mem¬ 
bers  of  Chicago  Local  16,  Inter¬ 
national  Typographical  Union, 
overrode  their  scale  committee’s 
recommendations  and  voted  to 
accept  the  proposed  contract, 
granting  a  $12.50  weekly  wage 
increase. 

’The  Hammond  contract  had 
previously  been  approved  by 
ITU,  but  Local  16  officials  had 
recommended  the  proposal  be 
rejected  because  the  $12.50  wage 
increase  offered  by  the  Times 
was  “inadequate.”  The  union 
had  demanded  a  $22.50  weekly 
increase. 

Override  Scale  Committee 

Overriding  Local  16  officials, 
including  the  chairman  of  the 
local  scale  committee,  members 
voted  849  to  254  to  accept  the 
Times  one-year  contract  offer. 
As  a  result,  Joseph  Rhoden,  a 
Chicago  Daily  News  striking 
printer  and  scale  committee 
chairman  since  June.  1947,  re¬ 
signed  as  chairman.  His  speech 
against  the  contract  was  booed 
and  hissed. 

Although  given  a  vote  of  con¬ 
fidence,  Rhoden  insisted  he 
would  resign  after  Sunday’s 
demonstration  when  union  mem¬ 
bers  cheered  his  statement  that 
he  would  resign  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  with  his  conduct 
of  the  Hammond  and  Chicago 
negotiations.  John  J.  Pilch, 
Local  16  president,  also  recom¬ 
mended  the  Hammond  contract 
be  turned  down.  He  later  urged 
Rhoden  to  reconsider  his  resig¬ 
nation. 

Rhoden  returned  to  the  CTU 
picket  line  Tuesday,  joining 
fellow-printers  in  front  of  the 
Daily  News.  No  successor  to 
Rhoden  as  chairman  of  the  scale 
committee  has  yet  been  appoint¬ 
ed  and  will  not  be  announced 
until  the  Feb.  27  meeting  of 
Local  16. 

Meanwhile,  pickets  in  front  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  have  added 
signs  calling  attention  to  names 
and  addresses  of  women  vari- 
typists  at  the  Tribune,  alleging 
they  are  “scabbing”  against  ITU 
members. 

The  Tribune  has  taken  no  ac¬ 
tion  against  the  picketing,  other 
than  putting  a  stop  to  union 
pickets  in  front  of  homes  of 
Tribune  varitypists. 

The  Hammond  contract  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  so- 
called  “sample  contract”  ap¬ 
proved  by  I’TU  after  the  union 
was  found  in  contempt  of  court 
by  Judge  Luther  M.  Swygert. 

The  new  scale  at  Hammond 
will  be  $98  for  days  and  $103.50 
for  nights  for  a  36V4-hour  work 
week,  the  fifth  highest  wage 
scale  among  some  800  I’TU 
locals. 

Within  Injunction  Terms 

The  Hammond  Times,  whose 
68  union  printers  struck  two 
days  after  the  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  printers  walked  out  here 
Nov.  24,  1947,  said  the  contract 
is  written  within  the  terms  of 


the  Federal  Court  injunction 
against  ITU.  The  contract  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  substitute  type¬ 
setting  methods  not  in  use  be¬ 
fore  the  strike  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  during  the  contract 
period. 

The  Times  agreed  that  only 
journeymen  and  apprentices 
would  do  composing  room  work, 
but  stated  that  the  term  jour¬ 
neymen  and  apprentices  did  not 
apply  exclusively  to  printers’ 
union  members. 

Prior  to  the  15-month-old  Chi- 
cago-Hanunond  strike,  the  Times 
for  more  than  40  years  had  no 
contract  of  its  own  with  the 
union,  but  operated  under  con¬ 
tract  conditions  of  the  union 
with  Chicago  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Does  Not  Set  Pattern 

It  seemed  apparent  here  that 
settlement  of  the  Hammond 
strike  did  not  necessarily  set  a 
wage  pattern  for  a  Chicago 
agreement.  A  union  spokesman 
and  a  Hammond  Times  official 
said  that  settlement  of  the  Ham¬ 
mond  strike  has  “no  effect 
whatsoever”  on  the  dispute  in¬ 
volving  the  Chicago  newspapers. 
The  same  sentiment  has  been 
reflected  by  Chicago  publishers. 

Woodruff  Randolph,  ITU  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  settlement  is 
“further  proof  the  Chicago  pub¬ 
lishers  are  wrong  as  to  both 
procedure  and  purposes.” 

Meanwhile,  Hammond  Times 
officials  said  it  would  be  10 
days  to  two  weeks  before  re¬ 
sumption  of  complete  type-set 
editions.  The  newspaper  will 
taper  off  on  its  use  of  the  vari- 
type-photo-engraving  process  as 
typesetting  machines  and  other 
printing  processes  are  taken 
over  by  the  68  striking  printers, 
according  to  William  J.  Harri- 
gan.  business  manager. 

’No  Friction' 

Union  machinists  reported  for 
work  Tuesday  and  Harrigan 
said  there  was  no  friction  be¬ 
tween  union  printers  and  vari¬ 
typists  still  on  the  job.  He 
predicted  the  Times  would  prob¬ 
ably  begin  setting  classified  ads 
in  type,  then  expand  to  display 
advertisements  and  the  editorial 
page  and  within  two  weeks 
have  the  entire  paper  back  on 
the  “hot  metal”  type  basis. 

Chicago  publishers  met  again 
Tuesday  with  Local  16’s  scale 
committee,  continuing  negotia¬ 
tions  in  an  effort  to  settle  the 
15-month  strike  of  1,500  news¬ 
paper  printers. 


Surplus  Stereotype 
Kuuipment  from  plant  of 

Coarier-Jonmal  A  Times 
of  Louisville.  Ky. 

One  6-ton  Kemp  Metal  Pot 
One  Junior  Autoplate 
One  Junior  Autoplate  Shaver 

Motors  A.C.  60  cycle 

The  Alton  Eveninf  Telegraph 

Alton,  Illinois 


And  a  Nursery,  Too 

Milwaukee — Some  5,000  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  employes  and 
kin  toured  the  building  from 
stem  to  stern  at  the  paper's 
first  open  house.  Some  1,800 
camellia  corsages  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  women  visitors 
and  the  nursery  was  estab¬ 
lished  for  small  children. 

Pressmen's  Leader 
Praises  Publishers 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Anthony 
De  Andrade  of  Boston,  inter¬ 
national  vicepresident,  told 
members  of  Local  12,  Inter¬ 
national  Printing  Pressmen’s 
and  Assistants’  Union,  AFL,  fine 
relations  exist  between  man¬ 
agement  of  Rhode  Island  news¬ 
papers  and  labor  at  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  officers  of  the  union  lo¬ 
cal  last  week. 

DeAndrade,  emphasizing  that 
a  healthy  union  depends  on  a 
flourishing  newspaper  industry, 
said  the  union  intended  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  relationship  with 
Rhode  Island  publishers  on  the 
basis  of  conciliation  and  arbi¬ 
tration. 

Among  the  guests  were  Buell 
Hudson,  publi^er  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call;  James  B.  Stickley, 
general  manager  for  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin;  George  L.  Green,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Journal- 
Bulletin,  and  Stanley  Black, 
general  manager  of  the  Paw¬ 
tucket  Times. 


New  Daily  Started 
In  Competitive  Area 

Los  Angeles — Suburban  newi- 
paper  publishers  here,  believed 
girding  for  a  battle  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Independent  Pub- 
lishing  Co.  “decentralized  new.«- 
paper  ”  project,  this  week  nui 
determined  moves  to  combe: 
the  impending  competition. 

The  South  Gate  Preu 
Tribune,  published  on  a  semi- 
weekly  schedule  by  the  W.  j 
McGiffen  Co.,  went  to  a  five 
a-week  daily  basis,  with  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  news,  pictures  and 
features. 

McGiffen  owns  several  small 
dailies  in  the  Midwest  and  ij 
Arizona,  including  the  Flagstt' 
Arizona  Sun. 

In  Compton,  Col.  C.  S.  SmitL 
publisher  of  the  Herald-Amr- 
ican,  a  semi-weekly,  announced 
publication  of  four  separate 
community  newspapers. 

The  Huntington  Park  Signal, 
in  a  bid  for  South  Gate  terri¬ 
tory,  jumped  into  the  field  witt 
a  weekly  shopper  called  the 
South  Gate  Signal. 

’The  independent  organizatios 
has  acquired  a  number  of  weE- 
known  community  newspaper 
editorial  and  advertising  mci; 
for  its  “decentralized”  publica¬ 
tion  setup.  Among  these  an 
S.  C.  (Monty)  Montrose,  man¬ 
ager  of  Glendale  Shopping 
News;  Harold  Hoffman,  adver 
tising  man  with  the  Highland 
Park  Journal  and  Lincoli 
Heights  Bulletin-News,  pins 
men  from  the  Pico  Post,  Soutk 
Gate  Press-Tribune,  and  La 
Angeles  Daily  News. 
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Separate  in  identity,  yet  combined  as  your  most  effective  selling  team . . . 
Indiana’s  two  largest  dailies,  The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News, 
saturate  Indianapolis  and  concentrate  heavy  coverage  over  a  rich  44  coimty 
area.  It’s  the  sure  way  to  sell  the  nation’s  biggest  inland  market  with  2  billions 
to  spend — at  lowest  cost. 

Write  for  market  information  unequaled  anywhere  to  help  you  plan  your 
campaign. 


k  The  Indianapolis  Star 

^  and 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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CURRENT  NEWS 
FROM  FRANCE 

TOURISTS  ARE  HELPING  RECOVER 


EDITORS! 


PLEASE  CUP  AND  RUN 

(Tearsheet  will  be  appreciated) 


Chirurg's  Biggest  Year 
IN  HIS  annual  report  to  the 
stockholders  of  the  James 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co..  Boston  and 
New  York  advertising  agency. 
President  Chirurg  stated  that 
during  1948,  the  agency’s  billing 
had  passed  $4,150,000,  the  larg¬ 
est  billing  in  its  11-year  history. 
The  net  worth  of  the  company 
is  $308,170,  with  current  assets 
of  $524,669  and  liabilities  of 
$272,356.  An  Advisory  Board  of 
Directors  is  composed  of  agency 
personnel  under  35  years  of  age. 

Most  Copied  Copy 
TOP  honors  for  1948  in  specialty 
and  department  store  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  U.  S.  went  to  Nei- 
man-Marcus  Co.  of  Dallas  with 
the  Seklemian  Award  presented 
by  Retail  Reporting  Bureau. 
The  Award  read:  “To  Neiman- 
Marcus  for  the  most  original 
and  most  copied  advertising  in 
America.” 

Who  Will  It  Be? 

THE  contest  to  select  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Woman  of  the  Year 
was  opened  this  week  by  the 
National  Council  of  Women’s 
Advertising  Clubs.  The  first 
award  was  made  to  Mrs.  Ella 
B.  Meyers,  retired  advertising 
manager  of  General  Foods,  last 
June.  The  award  is  given  to 
the  advertising  woman  “who 
has  contributed  most  during  her 
career  to  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  advertising  and 
the  people  in  it.” 

On  Track  One 
HORACE  B.  NORTHCOTT,  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  of 
the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  at 
Omaha,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Association  of  Rail¬ 
road  Advertising  Managers. 

Lever  Media  Mon 

APPOINTMENT  of  Albert  E. 

Foster  as  media  director  for 
Lever  Brothers  Co.  is  announced 
by  Michael  J.  Roche,  general 
advertising  manager.  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter.  formerly  radio  manager  for 
the  company,  was  named  to  his 
new  post  following  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  Lever’s  space  and 
radio  units  into  one  media 
group.  W.  J.  Watts  will  con¬ 


tinue  as  space  buyer,  and  C.  P. 
Lynch  will  become  radio  time 
buyer.  I 

Nev/  Baslord  Directors 

AT  THE  ANNUAL  meeting  last  ! 

week  of  the  stockholders  of  I 
G.  M.  Basford  Co.,  New  York 
and  Cleveland,  H.  C.  Silldorff  ; 
and  E.  S.  Pattison,  executives,  i 
were  elected  directors. 

Monroe.  P.R.  Head 
ARTHUR  F.  MONROE  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  public  relations  and 
publicity  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc. 
He  was  former  associate  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  department.  Monroe 
comes  from  the  United  Press 
and  Time. 

K<^E  Copywriters 
PHYLLIS  B.  STEVENSON, 
Chase  Small  and  John  New¬ 
man  have  joined  the  copy  de¬ 
partment  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 

Barker  to  HOB&M 
ROBERT  BARKER  has  moved 
over  to  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather,  Inc.,  as  media  di¬ 
rector. 

Faces  &  Places 
HENRY  C.  L.  JOHNSON  has 
joined  Benton  &  Bowles  as 
an  account  executive.  .  .  Luis  G. 
DUl^  is  now  executive  vice- 
president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing  International  Corp.,  head¬ 
ing  all  Latin  American  activi¬ 
ties.  ,  .  George  H.  Hennessy 
has  been  made  executive  vice- 
president  of  Storecast  Corp.  of 
America.  .  .  .  Hutchinson  K. 
Fairman,  to  Hewitt,  Ogilvy,  Ben¬ 
son  &  Mather  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  .  .  Ed  Zern  has  been 
added  to  copy  department  of 
Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger. 

More  ol  Same 

RUSSELL  PIERCE  has  switched 
from  J.  W.  Thompson,  San 
Francisco,  to  Abbott  Kimball 
Co.  of  California,  as  an  execu¬ 
tive.  .  .  Paul  L.  Honaker  has 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Transit  Advertising,  Los 
Angeles,  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive.  .  .  Sheila  Erskine  is  doing 
publicity  for  the  Hollywood 
office  of  J.  Walter  Thompson. 


CARNIVAL  AT  NICE 
DESERVES  “PLAY” 
IN  NEWS!  PIX! 

The  Year  2000  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  annual  Carnival  at 
Nice  beginning  February  17. 

The  Carnival  will  be  cele¬ 
brated  to  the  accompaniment  of 
nine  futuristic  floats,  six  hilar¬ 
ious  parades,  and  dancing  and 
singing  performances  by  29  re¬ 
gional  groups.  The  papier- 
mache  sculptors  also  will  have 
ready  85  big-headed  “gro¬ 
tesques”  and  these  will  join  the 
thousands  of  masked  and  cos¬ 
tumed  revelers  who  annually 
participate  in  the  fortnight  of 
high  fun  along  the  Riviera  from 
Nice  to  Menton. 

More  than  25,000  multicolored 
lights  and  100  searchlights  will 
illuminate  the  roadway  along 
which  the  great  carnival  parades 
will  pass. 

The  Place  Massena  and  the 
sky  over  the  Avenue  de  la  Vic- 
toire,  flooded  with  light,  will 
make  even  the  brightest  movie 
premiere  look  pale  by  compari¬ 
son.  The  decision  to  light  up 
the  sky  took  a  considerable  out¬ 
lay  of  Carnival  Committee 
francs  but,  as  usual,  no  one  sug¬ 
gested  that  economy  reign  to 
the  detriment  of  King  Carnival. 

The  festivities  which  make  up 
the  Carnival  at  Nice  go  back  to 
the  early  days  of  civilization 
when  men  met  to  worship  all 
manner  of  mythical  gods.  Dis¬ 
guises  and  masks  first  appeared 
in  Greece  during  the  famous 
Bread  and  Wine  holidays  and  in 
ancient  Rome  at  the  Saturnalias 
and  Bacchanalias. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  a  gossip  columnist  of  a 
Paris  weekly  described  the  Car¬ 
nival  as  an  event  during  which 
“people  threw  candy,  beans, 
flowers,  sarcastic  remarks,  and 
eggs  full  of  plaster  and  soot.” 
Today,  with  eggs  among  the 
more  treasured  items,  celebrants 
are  lenient  with  beans,  flowers 
and  happy  banter. 

This  year’s  festivities  will  fea¬ 
ture  a  carnival-within-a-carnival. 
The  Carnival  of  Waves  will  be 


resumed  and  five  evening  affair; 
organized  with  the  assistance  oi 
Radiodiffusion  Francaise  will  bt 
broadcast  to  14  countries.  Hif 
events  scheduled  for  the  Carni¬ 
val  of  the  Waves  are; 

Feb.  19:  Maurice  Chevalie 
Night. 

Feb.  21:  Concert  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Music  by  110  members  (< 
the  National  Orchestra  under  di¬ 
rection  of  Roger  Desormieres. 

Feb.  2.3:  First  performance  of 
“La  Fete  du  Gouverneur"  by  ac 
tors  of  the  Comedie  Francaise 

Feb.  25:  French  Actors  ami 
Actresses  Night. 

Feb.  26:  Foreign  Actors  and 
Actresses  Night. 

Program  highlights  of  the  Car¬ 
nival  at  Nice  are: 

Feb.  17:  Arrival  of  His  Maj¬ 
esty  King  Carnival. 

Feb.  20:  Day  and  Night  Pa¬ 
rades. 

Feb.  24:  Battle  of  Flowers. 
Dance  at  Casino:  “Nasturtium 
and  Sea  Green” 

Feb.  27:  Carnival  Parade 
Confetti  Battle. 

Mar.’  1 :  Carnival  Parade 
Masked  Ball  at  the  Opera. 

Several  other  big  events  of  it 
terest  to  French  Riviera  visitor- 
during  the  carnival  season  an 
the  Citrus  Festival  in  Mentor 
during  March,  Picasso  Festivi 
in  Antibes  on  March  11;  Grand 
Night  of  Nice,  March  12;  Inter 
national  Music  Week  in  Canne: 
beginning  March  29;  and  or 
April  19  at  Villefranche-sur 
Mer  the  Reenactment  of  the 
Landing  of  Barberousse’s  Flee: 

The  French  National  TourLc 
Office,  a  service  agency  of  ttu 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  Trans 
portation  and  Tourism,  advise; 
that  there  are  ample  hotel  and 
pension  accommodations  on  th 
Riviera  at  rates  ranging  fromC 
to  $15  a  day  and  that  this  sum 
resort  can  be  reached  from  Net 
York  in  less  than  a  day  by  an 
and  at  special  excursion  rates  ef¬ 
fective  until  April  1. 

Travelers  with  more  time  cat 
go  by  ship  via  the  channel  port 
or  take  the  direct  route  to  Mar 
seilles  or  Cannes.  The  Frenci 
National  Railroads  run  spwia. 
trains  from  Paris  to  the  Rivien 
during  the  winter  season  as  well 
as  operate  numerous  bus  touR 
throughout  the  region. 


yt/oA^  aA£  AfeuXsL  6</  CIVIC  PRIDE 

Cate  Hiitory  No.  2 

York  s  187,000  Trade  Area  takes  pride  in  achieve¬ 
ment  ...  in  bein^bett  in  many  things,  big  and 
little.  And  Civic  Pride  puts  pep  into  Earning 
Power. 

The  York  Imperial  Apple,  for  example,  is  a  case  in 
Doint.  One  Jonathan  Jessop  developed  the  variety 
in  York  County  many  years  ago.  A  superior 
type;  only  fruit  ol  its  kind  to  have  a  memorial 
erected  in  its  honor.  During  .948.  according  to  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  :t  was  the  only  one  of 
the  country's  leading  varieties  with  a  production  in¬ 
crease.  Up  37%.  With  ready  markets  everywhere. 
Just  another  example  of  York’s  “bonus  ’  income-producers. 
Added  to  a  huge  "crop”  of  Industrt^s'  new  “crops”  of 
|hrough  highway  .  .  .  pedigreed  “crops”  of  wages, 
rhe  ever-increasing  “crop”  of  national  advertising  in  the 
area's  most  popular  newspaper  is  another  “best.” 


Represented  by 

Reynolds-Fitzgerald, 


Inc. 


Pa,  I  DiSP/VrCH- 


Whenever  you  need  French  tourist  information  or  background 
material,  write  Norman  Reader,  Public  Information  Direaor, 
610  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  or  contact  our  nearest  office.  If 
you  do  not  get  our  releases,  please  let  us  know. 

FRENCH  NATIONAL  TOURIST  OFFICE 

.4  amrncy  nf  thm  Minirntry  of  Public  W ork»„  Trantpartation  and  fwwti* 

610  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Chicago:  307  N.  Michigan  Ava.  San  Francisco'  411  Kohl  BuiMat 

:  Lot  Angeles:  4M  South  Hill  Street  Montreal:  610  W.  Rue  St.-Jsso" 
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Announcing 

the 

SUNDAY  EDITION 

of  the 

I^Ul0liur0h  ^^osf-^azclle 

On  Sunday,  March  27,  ihe  Pillsbiirgh  Post-Gazette 
will  inaugurate  a  Sunday  edition,  presenting  all  the 
writers,  cartoonists  and  features  which  have  established 
Post-Gazette  leadership  in  the  daily  field. 

In  addition  to  several  news  sections,  the  Sunday 
Post-Gazette  will  include  at  least  the  following  sections: 
a  Locally  Ldited  Color  Gravure  Magazine,  standard  and 
tabloid  size  comic  sections,  and  the  color  roto  Parade 
magazine. 

Advertising  rates  announced  in  the  February  issue 
of  Standard  Rate  and  Data  Service  are  based  on  an  aver¬ 
age  guaranteed  circulation  of  200,000  (ABC  statement, 

6  months,  April  1  to  September  30,  1949). 

Represented  Nationally  By 

MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  Inc, 


Editor  &  publisher  for  February  5,  1949 
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Page  One  Urges 
Ways  of  City 
Improvement 

Devoting  its  full  front  paif 
to  an  editorial,  the  Roanok> 
Rapids  ( N.  C. )  Sunday  Heroic 
discussed  26  points  in  a  “pnh 
gram  to  build  a  bigger,  more  a; 
tractive  city.”  Usual  front-paji 
news  was  printed  on  Page  Thr« 

“Results  have  been  sens 
tional,”  Herald  management  tr 
ports.  “In  a  number  of  cases 
the  activities  urged  have  al¬ 
ready  been  initiated — witlt 
five  days  after  the  appearanc; 
of  the  editorial.” 

The  Herald’s  editorial  wjs 
courteous,  but  pulled  no  punches 
when  it  came  to  citing  wte 
improvements  were  needed. 

The  page  also  included  a  map 
of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  tradiiu 
area,  a  tabulation  of  the  regions 
buying  power,  and  an  artists 
drawing  of  one  of  11  dams  to 
be  built  in  the  region  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 


Humanize  Tax  Stories, 
Financial  Expert  Says 


cles  to  magazines  ever  since  1915. 

Lasser's  facility  for  making 
the  technical  comprehensible  is 
known  far  and  wide.  During 
the  recent  income  tax  hearings 
in  Washington,  New  York  wire 
services  kept  Lasser  busy  trans¬ 
lating  the  copy  that  was  being 
filed  from  Washington. 

Granting  that  the  average  re¬ 
porter  has  no  time  to  attend 
classes  on  the  technical  subjects 
he  might  be  called  upon  to 
cover,  Lasser  suggests  that  the 
newsman  establish  a  good  con¬ 
tact  among  the  certified  public 
accountants  in  the  community. 

“Call  him  a  few  times  a  week. 
Ask  him  what  it's  all  about. 
Learn  the  significance  of  the 
event — what  it  means  to  the 
community.  Then  you’ve  got  a 
story  all  your  readers  will  be 
interested  in.” 


COME  INCOME  tax  time,  and  And  here's  another  pet  Las- 
editors  begin  to  furrow  their  ser  idea — articles  on  “How  to 
collective  brows,  wondering  how  Make  Your  Dollar  Stretch.”  Las¬ 
ser  feels  that  one  of  our  major 
problems  today  is  getting  the 
most  out  of  our  money.  “Stories 
tackling  this  would  be  far  more 
popular  for  a  woman  s  page 
than  stories  on  redecorating  a 
home  and  so  on.  stories  that 
deal  with  problems  most  of  us 
are  not  immediately  facing.” 

Matter  of  fact,  the  subject  Is 
pretty  well  handled  in  “How  to 
Live  Within  Your  Income.”  a 
new  book  by  Lasser  and  Sylvia 
Porter,  financial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Post  Home  News, 
which  will  be  released  by  the 


they  can  best 
help  their  read- 
ers  traverse  the 
tortuous  path  of  {■' 
tax  forms.  [ 

J.  K.  Lasser.  I 
a  certified  pub-  ^ 

1  i  c  accountant  t 
whose  simpli-  ^ 
fied  tax  guide. 

“Your  Income  HBC 

Tax,”  has  sold 

over  10,000,000 

copies,  has  what 

he  thinks  is  the  , 

solution,  and 

any  editor  is  welcome  to  it. 

“Take  the  20  most  important 
groups  of  people  in  the  commun¬ 
ity — like  factory  workers,  office 
employes,  teachers,  nurses — and 
write  20  articles  answering  the 
questions  of  each.  I’d  do  it  with 
individuals.  I’d  take  a  post¬ 
man,  say,  and  talk  to  him  and 
find  what  his  peculiar  problems 
are.  It  would  humanize  the  ap¬ 
proach,  and  would  cover  the 
questions  of  99  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  he  outlined. 

Would  it  take  an  income  tax 
specialist  to  handle  the  series, 
or  could  a  general  reporter  do 
the  job?  With  a  copy  of  “Your 
Income  Tax”  on  his  desk,  the 
reporter  could  do  it.  Lasser  be¬ 
lieves. 

The  book  itself,  he  pointed 
out,  does  not  attack  the  prob¬ 
lems  from  this  angle.  But  it  lists 
occupations,  and  through  a  cross 
reference  system  a  salesman  can 
learn  what  deductions  he  can 
make  on  his  income  tax  form. 
And  just  as  easily,  a  reporter 
could  use  the  Lasser  cross  refer¬ 
ence  in  writing  a  “20  Occupa¬ 
tions”  series. 

“Deduction.”  by  the  way,  is 
a  word  that  never  appears  in 
Lasser’s  book.  Nor  does  “tax¬ 
payer”  nor  “alternative.”  In 
fact,  there  isn’t  a  technical  word 
in  the  book.  Technical  words 
are  “scarey,”  Lasser  insists. 

Strictly  Pleach 

“In  fact,  the  book  is  (Rudolf) 
Flesch.  Short  paragraphs,  few 
sentences  more  than  15  words 
long,”  the  cigar-chewing  ener¬ 
getic  tax  expert  explained.  In¬ 
stead  of  using  the  word  “tax¬ 
payer,”  Lasser  uses  “you.”  “I 
keep  hitting  at  ‘you,  you  you.’ 
It’s  got  to  be  personalized.  The 
reader  wants  to  know  how  it’s 
going  to  affect  him,  personally,” 
he  added. 

This  same  personalized  ap¬ 
proach  should,  Lasser  thinks,  be 
applied  to  the  financial  pages 
of  a  newspaper  also.  “Most  peo¬ 
ple  don’t  read  the  financial  page. 
Yet  a  beautiful  job  could  be 
done  on  what  the  events  of  the 
day  mean  in  relation  to  the 
re^er’s  dollar.  On  a  commun¬ 
ity  level.  It’s  strictly  a  report¬ 
ing  job.  Instead  of  writing  a 
story  about  a  business  event  it¬ 
self,  the  reporter  should  ques¬ 
tion  sound  business  men  on 
what  the  event  will  mean  to 
the  average  reader.” 


Payrolls  Still 
Up  in  the 

ELIZABETH 

Market  Area 


INDUSTRIAL 

PAYROLLS 

’UP  4V2% 


for 

December  '48 


KEISTER  SERVICE 


First  in  Church  Adyertising 

JAA  NEWSPAPERS  now  luliig 
•IWW  our  weekly  series,  many 
continuously  since  1944,  19tf 
and  1946. 

7AA  advertisements  now 

in  mat  form  complete — 
the  largest  series  of  religioiis 
ads  ever  prepared  for  the  press 
of  America. 

Write  today  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  and  proofs  showing  use  of 
these  ads  in  varying  sizes  from 
30-inches  up  to  whole  pages. 


Ideal  facllHies  in 
area  available  ap¬ 
peal  to  New  and 
Expanding  Industries. 

•Source,  niunthly  re¬ 
port  area  Chambei 
of  I'ommerce. 


14  Community  News¬ 
papers  in  One  .  •  . 
Serves  Union  County 


LET  us  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

OUB  riLU  ARK  CDSTOOf  BUHT 
AlfD  tnfCOWDrnONALLT 
ODA&ANTBED 
PUCB8  ON  UQCnr 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH.  ILLINOIS 


DEPARTMENT  R 
STRASaURG,  VIRGINIA 


■  'SWcial  Rrpmfntalivf 
'r-ARMRiFFrni’co.,  ^ 
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WHEN  ADVERTISERS  MEASURE 
THE  DENVER  POST’S  SUNDAY  ROTO  SEGIONS 
IN  TERMS  OF... 


DEPARTMENT  STORE: 

"We  more  than  doubled  ovur  figiues  of  last  year  in  house  dresses 
for  the  week  of  the  15th,  and  showed  substantial  increases  until 
the  end  of  the  month  as  a  result  of  this  one  ad." 

JEWELRY  STORE: 

"We  are  pleased  to  advise  you  that  the  four-color  ad  we  ran 
in  the  August  29th  Rotogravure  has  produced  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  .  .  .  we  have  sold  approximately  400  sets.  Most 
of  the  sales  came  from  Denver  and  Colorado,  but  we  also 
received  orders  from  .  .  .  such  states  as,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico." 

BEAUTY  SPECIALISTS: 

^  "This  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  the  excellent  results  we  are 
receiving  from  our  Rotogravure  section  advertising  in 
The  Denver  Post.  We  advertise  in  this  section  on  Sunday 
and  judge  the  results  by  our  Monday  inquiries." 

MUSIC  STORE: 

_ _  "We  have  been  getting  a  lot  of  inquiries  on  our  piano 

advertising  in  The  Post's  Roto  and  Magazine  sections. 
The  attached  coupxins  ore  typical  of  the  ones  we  have 
received  from  all  over  the  U.  S..  including  Texas, 
Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Wyoming, 
North  and  South  Dakota,  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
as  well  as  Colorado." 

,  , 

\  DEPARTMENT  STORE: 

\  ^.,,1^  "From  both  these  ads  we  realized  around  a  30% 

Jk  ,  increase  in  business  which  we  would  not  have 

\  had  without  the  ads." 


D«lly .  216,147 

Swiirfay .  349,9S6 

■•ta,  Coi^Ui,  Mafailaa....  371,299 

A.h.C.  PubJisher'M  Stalemenl. 
Sept»mb»r  30,  1948 


Sapraaanted  Nationally  By  MOLONEY, 
EDITOB  AND  PUBUSHER 


REGAN  and  SCHMITT 
,  PALMER  HOYT 
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Paper  Reports 
Premium  Paid 
For  Newsprint 

San  Jose,  Calif. — Designed  to 
help  unify  relations  and  to  ad¬ 
vise  employes  on  matters  affect¬ 
ing  their  jobs,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  Herald  and  News  is 
now  publishing  the  Mercury- 
News  Monthly.  Daniel  K.  Stern, 
promotion  manager,  is  editor. 

The  first  of  a  series  by  Co- 
Publishers  Elystus  L.  and  Har¬ 
old  C.  Hayes  details  the  news¬ 
papers’  newsprint  plight  and 
advises  that  the  premium  paid 
for  1948  was  more  than  $175,- 
000.  This  was  in  addition  to 
the  regular  price  of  newsprint. 

Extra  Coats  Detailed 

■^e  report  details  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  prices  of 
$96  for  part  of  the  year  and 
$100  for  the  balance  to  Crown 
Zellerbach,  the  newspapers  ob¬ 
tained  400  tons  from  Hawley 
which  cost  $20  per  ton  addition¬ 
al  as  it  was  obtainable  only  by 
providing  logs  for  the  mill  to 
use;  $75  extra  per  ton  for  news¬ 
print  from  Finland;  $240  per 
ton  for  Canadian  paper  deliv¬ 
ered  in  San  Jose  and  $213  for 
some  Swedish  paper. 

Crown  Zellerbach  now  sup¬ 
plies  the  paper  with  235  tons 
monthly.  Purchases  from  Fin¬ 
land  total  200  tons  a  month  at 
a  $50  premium,  or  $10,000  extra 
monthly. 

“This  is  substantially  less  than 
the  aggregate  premiums  we 
paid  in  1948.  To  summarize,  our 
newsprint  prospects  are  much 
improved.  For  the  first  time  in 
years  we  seem  assured  of  an 
adequate  supply,  assuming  peace 
continues.  The  premium  pay¬ 
ments  are  still  very  heavy  but 
not  so  bad  as  in  1948,”  the  pub¬ 
lishers  advised. 

■ 

R.  Hoe's  Net  Profit 
$482,000  in  Quarter 

Net  profit  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
Inc.,  printing  press  and  saw 
manufacturer,  for  the  three 
months  ended  Dec.  31,  1948  ( first 
quarter  of  its  current  fiscal 
year)  amounted  to  $482,127 
after  estimated  taxes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Joseph  L.  Auer,  presi¬ 
dent.  This  compares  with  net 
profits  in  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  the  previous  fiscal 
year  of  $402,213. 

S4.000.000  Gain 

Shipments  for  the  quarter 
were  $4,619,311  against  ^,681,- 
234  in  the  same  period  of  the 
1948  fiscal  year.  Unfilled  orders 
as  of  Sept.  30  were  $28,425,000. 
Net  sales  for  the  fiscal  year  1948 
were  $17,230,844.  about  $4,000,000 
more  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Net  profits  were  $1,702,384,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,710,367  in  the  1947  , 
fiscal  period. 

Directors  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  have 
authorized  the  company  to  in¬ 
vite  tenders  for  the  sale  to  it 
of  shares  of  its  Class  B  stock, 
created  in  the  Plan  of  Recapi¬ 
talization  which  was  placed  in 
effect  on  Sept.  24,  1948.  Previ¬ 
ous  expenditures  of  $739,581 
have  retired  81.226  B  shares  or 
over  21%  of  the  issue. 


REP.  BOYKIN  is  quoted  by  the 
Montgomery  ( Ala. )  Adver¬ 
tiser  as  having  said  the  fol.ow- 
ing  regarding  a  project  pro¬ 
posed  by  Governor  Folsom  of 
Alabama: 

“We  are  in  complete  accord 
on  this  bride.  He's  going  to 
take  care  of  the  state's  part  and 
I'll  handle  the  federal  angles 
here.” 

IN  speaking  of  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  an  appropriation  pro¬ 
posed  for  new  schools  in  New 
York,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  said: 

“The  measure  would  divide 
the  fun  equally  between  New 
York  City  and  upstate.” 

A  FORMER  highway  patrolman, 
said  the  Memphis  (Tenn. ) 
Press-Scimitar,  “drew  a  sen¬ 
tence  of  two  years  for  operat¬ 
ing  a  moonshine  still  in  Fed¬ 
eral  Court  at  Knoxville.” 

PRESIDENT  TRUMAN,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  wire  dispatch  re¬ 
reived  by  the  Racine  (Wis. ) 
Journal-Times,  “asked  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  finance  committee  to 
stay  on  the  job  to  help  pout 
over  his  ‘Fair  Deal’  legislative 
program.” 

■ 

Color  Tie-ins  Aid 
Soap  Advertiser 

Grand  RAPros,  Mich. — Use  of 
color  tie-ins  by  retail  grocers 
whose  ads  appeared  beside  a 
1,200-line  color  ad  for  Perk 
Soap,  was  recently  arranged  by 
the  Grand  Rapids  Herald. 

The  Herald  is  making  such 
service  available  on  its  food 
pages.  Color  is  offered  at  25% 
premium,  with  the  color  tie-ins 
sold  local  grocers  at  the  black 
and  white  rate. 

■ 

Texas  Weekly  Starts 

Port  Isabel,  Tex. — The  Port 
Isabel  Pilot,  the  Valley's  newest 
newspaper,  began  publication 
recently.  William  Smith,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Browns¬ 
ville  (Tex.)  Herald  and  Valley 
Morning  Star,  is  editor,  and 
Samuel  W.  Burns.  Harlingen, 
Tex.,  printer,  is  publisher. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around _ 


Court  to  Hear 
'Compromise'  in 
Patterson  Will 

Washington  —  Details  of  an 
out-of-court  settlement  ending 
the  contest  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  M. 
Patterson's  will  are  expected  to 
be  presented  to  District  Judge 
Alexander  Holtzoff  here  Feb.  9 
and  reveal  the  agreed  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

Mrs.  Patterson  willed  the 
newspaper  to  seven  key  execu-. 
tives  who  had  been  in  her  em-’ 
ploy  for  many  years.  The  con¬ 
test  was  made  by  Mrs.  Felicia 
Gizycka,  daughter  of  the  late 
publisher,  and  every  basis  of 
attack  permissible  under  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  law  was  set 
up.  including  lack  of  testamen¬ 
tary  capacity. 

While  the  litigation  has  been 
pending.  Riggs  National  Bank 
has  been  acting  as  receiver  for 
the  newspaper  property,  and 
William  C.  Shelton,  one  of  the 
legatees,  has  been  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  property  has  shown 
profits  in  each  of  the  several 
months  of  operation. 

Mrs.  Gizycka  had  announced 
her  intention  to  take  over  and 
run  the  Times-Herald  in  the 
event  she  were  successful  in  her 
suit — an  action  in  which  she 
claimed  to  be  the  sole  bene¬ 
ficiary  of  the  estate,  including 
the  newspaper  and  properties 
variously  estimated  to  be  worth 
$16,000,000  and  twice  that 
amount. 

Acceptance  by  Judge  Holtzoff 
of  the  “compromise”  settlement 
basis  will  bring  into  the  open 
terms  of  a  management  con¬ 
tract  under  which  the  seven 
distributees  named  in  the  will 
have  been  carrying  on  since 
Mrs.  Patterson’s  death. 

■ 

India  Papers  Merge 

Two  Englsh-language  news¬ 
papers  in  Pakistan — Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  of  Lahore 
(founded  1870)  and  the  Daily 
Gazette  of  Karachi  ( founded 
1878) — were  merged  Feb.  1  into 
The  Civil  &  Military  Gazette, 
it  is  announced  by  Leo  J.  Mar¬ 
golin,  president  of  the  Clartex 
Corp.  of  New  York,  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  in  North  America. 
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TWO  CAROLINAS 


LIBEL 

InvasioR  of  Privacy 
Plagiarism  •  Piracy  • 
Copyright 

INSURANCE 

For  the  Wise  Pvbllther 

OUR  UNIQUE  EXCESS  POLICY 
providtt  adaquaf*  protection. 
Surprisingly  Inoiponsiv*. 
CARRIED  NATIONWIDE 

For  details  and  quotations 
write 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
Inturanca  Exchange  Bldg. 
Kansas  City,  Missonri 


%iP, 


With  a 


Locally  Edited 
COLOR  GRAVURE 


MAGAZINE 

The  success  stories  being  told  by  ti 
vertisers  who  use  The  Stote's  Loco!' 
Edited  Color  Grovure  Mogozine  en 
phosize  the  impoct  of  this  new  me 
chondising  vehicle — the  first  of  h 
kind  in  the  two  Corolinos.  It  is  w 
obvious  thot  the  oudience  of  nw" 
then  70,000  fomilies  is  strongly 
fluenced  by  both  the  editoriol  conin' 
ond  the  products  morkefed  tbereis 
Be  sure  to  osk  tor  the  fods  today. " 
is  outstonding  in  the  Southeast. 

Sunday  65,648 

•ABC  Publishers  Stateroenl  V-M-R 
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TWO  HISTORIC  SCOOPS 
IN  FOUR  DAYS 

Kingsbury  Smith,  International  News  Service  European  General  Manager,  scored 
brilliantly  this  week  with  two  memorable  scoops  within  the  short  space  of  four 
days— the  exclusive  series  of  statements  by  Soviet  Prime  Minister  Josef  Stalin. 


0On  Sunday,  January  30, 
Kingsbury  Smith  turned  in 
one  of  the  most  dramatic 
news  scoops  in  recent  years. 
He  succeeded  in  getting  direct  an¬ 
swers  from  Premier  Stalin  to  a  series 
of  timely  questions  submitted  to  the 
Soviet  dictator.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
rare  occasions  on  which  Stalin  has 
made  public  his  personal  views  on 
international  affairs— and  the  an¬ 
swers  carried  a  world-wide  impact 
since  they  expressed  Stalin’s  willing¬ 
ness  to  sit  down  with  President  Tru¬ 
man  and  discuss  a  “pact  of 
peace”  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia.  This 
story  took  headline  play  in 
newspapers  and  over  the 
radio  at  home  and  abroad. 


^  On  Wednesday,  February 
^  )  2,  Kingsbury  Smith  con- 
f  ^  verted  this  tremendous 
story  into  a  great  double- 
barreled  scoop  for  INS  and  all  its 
domestic  and  foreign  clientele.  He 
had  dispatched  a  second  message  to 
Stalin  relaying  President  Truman’s 
expressed  willingness  to  meet  the 
Russian  leader  in  Washington  and 
asking  whether  Stalin  would  agree 
to  do  so.  In  reply.  Smith  received  a 
personal  telegram  direct  from  Stalin 
declaring  his  state  of  health  is  such 
his  doctors  would  not  per¬ 
mit  such  a  long  journey,  but 
countering  with  a  new  in¬ 
vitation  to  Mr.  Truman  to 
meet  with  him  in  Russia, 
Poland,  or  Czechoslovakia. 


KINGSBURY  SMITH 


Thus,  INS  handed  its  subscribers  a  brace  of  major  scoops  that 
were  headlined  on  front  pages  and  broadcast  by  radio  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  INS-Stalin  exchange  led  to  an  historic 
statement  on  American  foreign  policy  vis-a-vis  Russia  by  U.  S. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson.  It  all  goes  to  prove  again  . . . 

You  Can't  Afford  to  be  Without  INS — 

The  World's  Greatest  Combination  News  &  Feature  Service 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  SERVIC 
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Dailies'  Effort 
In  Bond  Drive 
Is  Being  Shaped 

Washington — Newspapers  will 
form  a  nation-wide  task  force 
in  the  Treasury  Department's 
Volunteer  Savings  Bond  cam¬ 
paign  to  be  launched  May  16. 

Briefing  of  the  various  news¬ 
paper  groups  is  under  way  and 
details  of  the  drive  will  be  de¬ 
cided  in  a  series  of  conferences 
here. 

Vernon  R.  Churchill,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  a  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  National  New.s- 
paper  Promotion  Association,  of 
which  Churchill  is  president, 
w’ere  scheduled  for  the  first 
meeting  Feb.  3-4.  with  Treas¬ 
ury  Secretary  John  W.  Snyder, 
Jacob  Mogelever,  chief  of  the 
Treasury  press  section,  and  Eli- 
hu  E.  Harris,  advertising  section 
chief. 

Headed  by  Howard  W.  Stodg- 
hill,  business  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  will  meet  with 
Snyder  and  Bond  campaign  of¬ 
ficials  Feb.  7. 

John  Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  and  tempor¬ 
ary  chairman  of  the  publishers’ 
group,  will  have  a  session  with 
officials  of  the  Treasury  and 
Bond  drive  here  Feb  10,  and 
the  National  Cartoonist  Society’s 
committee,  led  by  Gus  Edson. 
will  gather  here.  Feb.  14. 

“Newspaper  advertising 
throughout  the  campaign  will 
be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  a  con¬ 
tinuous  program.”  Harris  said. 
Herbert  Beureman  is  chief  of 
Newspaper  and  Retail  advertis- 
ing. 

Farm  advertising  for  the  cam¬ 
paign  is  being  prepared  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  while 
general  newspaper  advertising  is 
in  process  through  Young  and 
Rubicam. 

■ 

Classified  Ads  Get 
Top  Readership 

Bowling  Green,  O. — Classified 
advertising  ranked  high  in  the 
Mmtpelier  ( O. )  Leader-Enter¬ 
prise  readership  survey  made 
by  37  journalism  students  at 
Bowling  Green  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

“Cards  of  Thanks,”  top  classi¬ 
fied  section,  pulled  77.5%  against 
75.5%  for  “First  Draft  Call  Is¬ 
sued  in  County.”  No.  1  general 
news  story. 

News  briefs  and  an  auction 
sale  ad,  first  in  display,  were 
tied  at  64%.  “Blondie”  at  59% 
led  the  comic  strips. 

General  news  rated  47.5%  of 
the  sampling  of  214  readers. 
’The  range  for  advertising  was; 
classified,  64.5%;  display,  29.5%, 
and  legal.  17%. 

■ 

7,000  in  Bowling  Classic 

More  than  7,000  bowlers  will 
participate  in  the  New  York 
Jonnal-American's  Sixth  An¬ 
nual  Men’s  Handicap  Bowling 
Classic,  an  increase  of  about 
850  over  last  year.  Cash  prizes, 
paid  out  of  entry  fees,  total 
more  than  $26,000. 


L.  A.  Dailies  Present 
Joint  Inventory 

Los  Angeles — The  first  of  a ' 
.series  of  monthly  grocery  inven-  j 
tory  reports  sponsored  by  four 
metropolitan  dailies  has  been 
made  to  the  Carnation  Co., 
which  established  its  world 
headquarters  here,  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  inventory  cov¬ 
ers  sales  trends  in  38  classifica- . 
tions  of  food  products  involving 
525  separate  items  in  the  Los 
Angeles  market. 


Bureau  Invites 
Entries  for  '49  | 

'Blue  Book' 

U.S.  and  Canadian  agencies 
and  advertisers  have  been ! 
invited  by  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising.  ANPA.  to  submit  case 
histories  of  their  most  suc¬ 
cessful  campaigns  of  1948  for 
inclusion  in  the  11th  edition  of 
The  Blue  Book  of  Newspaper 
Advertising,  the  daily  press’s  j 
annual  compilation  of  the  top 
.50  newspaper  campaigns. 

Entries  in  all  classifications  of 
national  advertising  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  provide  new  documenta¬ 
tion  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
anticipated  climb  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  to  a 
new  all-time  high  beyond  the 
$400,000,000  mark  for  1948,  Har¬ 
old  S.  Barnes,  director  of  the 
Bureau,  declared. 

Entry  forms  are  available  on 
request  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  370  Lexington  Ave.. 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Deadline 
is  February  10. 

Barnes  noted  that  “The  Blue 
Book,  in  addition  to  citing  agen¬ 
cies  and  advertisers  for  skilful 
and  effective  use  of  newspaper 
advertising,  is  being  used  more 
than  ever  as  a  reference  book 
and  a  useful  tool  for  the  cre¬ 
ators  and  planners  of  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  1949  edition  will  follow 
the  basic  pattern  of  previous 
years,  but  greater  stress  will 
be  laid  on  the  specific  and  fac¬ 
tual  reporting  of  actual  results 
from  the  use  of  newspapers  as 
a  national  medium. 

■ 

Fast  Publicity  Blocks 
Huge  Court  Budget 

Gary,  Ind.  —  When  a  newly- 
elected  juvenile  court  judge 
doubled  his  court  personnel  be¬ 
fore  he  took  office  and  asked  a 
175%  hike  in  the  court’s  bud¬ 
get,  the  Gary  Post-Tribune 
turned  loose  a  brief  editorial 
campaign  that  ended  with  a 
67%  slash  in  the  extra  cash 
sought. 

'The  judge  filed  a  formal  re¬ 
quest  for  $81,695  in  addition  to 
the  $46,500  appropriated  for 
the  court  in  1949. 

The  Post-Tribune  quickly  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  news  stories 
dealing  with  the  court.  Civic 
groups  joined  forces  with  the 
newspaper,  and  the  judge  trim¬ 
med  his  own  request  to  $37,000 
as  the  county  council  went  into 
session.  The  council  pared  the 
final  appropriation  to  $26,510. 


COMES  THROUGH  AGAIN 
WITH  ANOTHER  YEAR  OF 

OUTSTANDING  LINAGE  LEADER. 
SHIP  IN  1948 


In  Local  Retail  Display,  THE  TIMES  Led  the  2nd  Paper  in 

Department  stores 

U/2  fo  1 

Clothing  stores 

2  to  1 

Drug  stores  . 

3  to  1 

Electrical  Appliances  and  Supplies 

over  3  to  1 

Furniture  &  Household 

over  2  to  1 

Groceries 

nearly  2  to  1 

Heating  and  Plumbing 

3  to  1 

Jewelry 

nearly  5  to  1 

Radio  . 

14  to  1 

Shoes  . 

nearly  2  to  1 

Toilet  Goods  and  Beauty  Shops 

S  to  1 

TOTAL  RETAIL  DISPLAY  LINAGE  } 


In  General  Display,  THE  TIMES  Led  the  2nd  Paper  in  .  .  . 


Groceries  .  5  fo  I 

Housing  Equipment  and  Supplies  over  3  to  I 

Industrial  ever  3  to  I 

Insurance  over  7  to  I 

Radio  .  3  to  I 

Toilet  Requisites  8  to  I 

Medical  3  to  I 

Wearing  Apparel  9  to  I 

Automotive  .  2  to  I 


TOTAL  GENERAL  DISPLAY  LINAGE  lIlrL,.,'  !!"!! 


Total  Advertising  Linage  tor  the  Year  1948 

1X569,356 

IN  TOTAL  DISPLAY 
IN  LOCAL  DISPLAY 
IN  GENERAL  ADVERTISING 
IN  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
IN  EVERY  MAJOR  CLASSIFICATION 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  —  FIRST  IN  NEWS 

times 

SCRANTON,  PENNA. 

Goorge  A.  McDcviti  Company,  Notional  Representatives 
NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT  •  CLEVELAND 
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— that’s  the  way  Free  Press  women  readers 
respond— one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  calls  for  every  working  day.  You  will  agree 
that  this  is  a  good  yardstick  of  potential  adver¬ 
tising  response.  And  that  works  too.  A  down¬ 
town  department  store  sold  $25,000  worth  of  rugs 
from  one  tabloid  page  in  roto.  Another  two 
stores  chalked  up  a  sales  total  of  $58,000  worth 
of  dresses.  Another  moved  out  657 
blouses  in  one  day  from  a  quarter 
page.  And  so  on  the  list  is  legion. 


Editor  &  publisher  for  February  5,  1949 


•  1949  is  slated  to  be  a  selling  year. 
"Taking-order-days”  have  vanished.  As 
the  manufacturing  capital  of  America, 
Detroit  is  a  mighty  market.  The  Free 
Press  covers  it  thoroughly  with  a  news¬ 
paper  that  is  thoroughly  read. 


WE  HAD 


353,783 


LADY  CALLERS 
IN  1948 


Dutch  Papers 
Double  Price, 
Circulation 

The  price  of  Dutch  newspa¬ 
pers  has  more  than  doubled 
since  the  war,  but  so  has  circu¬ 
lation.  Advertis¬ 
ing,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been 
slashed  just 
about  in  half. 

That,  in  brief, 
is  the  present 
picture  of  Hol¬ 
land's  newspa¬ 
pers  as  summed 
up  by  E.  de 
Gruyter,  pub-  i 
Usher  of  the  I 
A  msterdam 
Catholic  week-  de  Gruyter 
ly,  De  Linie, 
who  was  in  New  York  last  week 
on  a  business  jaunt. 

The  advertising  lag  is  natural, 
de  Gruyter  pointed  out,  in  view 
of  the  present  scarcity  economy 
in  Hoi  and.  Only  the  wealthy 
can  afford  to  buy  items  over 
and  above  the  subsistence  level. 
Manufacturers  export  their 
products  to  get  valuable  dollars, 
instead  of  trying  to  sell  them 
for  guilden.  And,  the  cost  of 
advertising  has  tripled,  he 
added. 

Despite  the  small  amount  of 
it,  advertising  covers  costs  for 
many  dailies,  since  they  are  re¬ 
stricted  by  newsprint  regula¬ 
tions  to  34  pages  for  each  six- 
day  week.  De  Gruyter  esti¬ 
mated  that  many  dailies  fill 
about  one-third  to  one-half  of 
their  space  with  ads. 

“If  one  runs  more  than  that 
in  Ho. land,  the  readers  object 
strongly,’’  he  said. 

Because  of  the  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions,  the  dailies  stick  to 
straight  news  stories.  Every 
Monday  they  run  a  sports  page, 
covering  the  Sunday  soccer 
matches.  But  even  that  they  do 
“grudgingly,”  the  Dutch  pub¬ 
lisher  said.  They  “make  a  stab” 
at  women’s  articles,  but  “don’t 
make  a  big  feature  out  of  it,” 
he  added. 

What  many  Americans  do  not 
realize,  he  said,  is  that  in  Hol¬ 
land  newspapers  are  run  on 
religious  lines.  To  reach  a  Catho¬ 
lic  market,  one  must  advertise 
in  a  Catholic  newspaper,  since 
members  of  that  faith  do  not 
read  the  Protestant  or  the  “Neu¬ 
tral”  publications.  Not  only  the 
newspapers,  but  political  par¬ 
ties  are  run  the  same  way.  De 
Linie,  however,  is  •  the  only 
Catholic  paper  actually  support¬ 
ed  by  the  church,  and  has  daily 
telephone  contact  with  the  Vati¬ 
can,  de  Gruyter  told  E&P.  De 
Linie  ignores  straight  news, 
runs  interpretive  articles  based 
on  information  collected  by  40 
roving  correspondents  around 
the  world. 

■ 

Basketball  Tourney 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Herald- 
American  has  joined  with  the 
Chicago  Park  District  in  a  city¬ 
wide  basketball  tournament  in 
which  more  than  1,300  teams 
and  approximately  14,000  play¬ 
ers  will  compete. 


Kids'  Newspaper 

Los  Angeles — A  nationally- 
circulated  weekly  newspaper 
for  children,  to  be  known  as 
the  Kids  Gasette,  will  start 
rolling  off  the  presses  on  April 
2,  it  is  announced  by  Jack  J. 
WendelL  general  manager  of 
the  Kids  Gazette  Publishing 
Co.  The  paper  will  be  made 
up  of  a  national  edition  with 
Pacific  coast,  mid-western,  and 
East  coast  supplements.  Key 
editorial  spots  will  be  held  by 
junior  high  school  age  young¬ 
sters.  The  paper  will  be  print¬ 
ed  in  tabloid  size,  with  news¬ 
paper  format,  style  and  make- 


TPA  Approves  Plan 
For  Scholarships 

Knoxville,  Term. — A  plan  to 
establish  three  $630  scholarships 
in  the  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  was  approved  at  the  Jan 
20-22  meeting  of  the  Tennessee 
Press  Association  in  Nashville. 

J.  W.  West,  general  manager 
of  the  Kingsport  Times  News. 
was  named  chairman  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  complete  details  of  the 
plan  for  presentation  at  the 
June  meeting  of  TPA.  Other 
members  of  the  committee  are 
Ed  Critchlow,  publisher  of  ihe 
Union  City  Daily  Messenger, 
and  Louis  C  apper,  editor  of  the 
Donelson  Diary. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  one 
scholarship  annually  for  out¬ 
standing  high  school  graduates 
in  each  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  state.  Newspapers  would 
finance  the  scholarships  by  vol¬ 
untary  contributions. 


CHICAGO 

REPRESENTATION 

In  the  past  five  years  we 
have  become  Chicago’s  most 
successful  telephone  organ¬ 
ization  representing  Chicago 
publications  In  which  we 
sell  the  same  2,000  Chicago 
manufacturers’  advertising 
schedules  year  after  year. 

We  are  now  enlarging  our 
organization  to  handle  the 
representation  (Chicago 
only)  of  four  to  six  non¬ 
conflicting  trade  papers. 

Your  inquiry  Invited. 

JOHN  D.  DODD 
And  Associates 

STate  2-3512-3-4 
8  S.  Dearborn  St. 
CHICAGO 


Past  Presidents  Page  1  Space  Sold 

Portland,  Ore.— The  jouraa 


Get  Plaques 

Charles  W.  Horn,  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers, 
has  announced  the  presentation 
of  Distinguished  Service  Awards 
to  the  past  presidents  of  the  as¬ 
sociation. 

The  awards  were  presented  in 
the  name  of  the  ANCAM  for 
“outstanding  service  and  note¬ 
worthy  contributions  in  behalf 
of  newspaper  classified  adver¬ 
tising”  during  their  terms  of 
office. 

Among  the  recipients  were; 
J.  H.  Butler,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle;  Carl  W.  H.  Ganz, 
Baltimore  (Md. )  Sun;  Clover  L. 
Perkins,  Popular  Mechanics; 
Harry  Gwaltney,  Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal;  Charles  W.  Nax, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat;  John  A.  Finneran,  Gunn- 
Mears  Advertising  Agency; 
Regis  C.  O’Donnell,  Kaufmann 
Advertising  Agency;  Lawrence 
Amundson,  Lake  Andes,  S.  D.; 
Herbert  W.  Tushingham,  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J. )  Courier  Post;  Leslie 
J.  Cummings,  Vancouver  (B.  C. ) 
Province. 

Also  Charles  T.  Hardin,  Co¬ 
lumbus  ( O. )  Dispatch;  Bert 
Reh,  Lancaster  (Pa.)  News¬ 
papers;  Walter  Lehmann,  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and 
Evening  News;  Wayne  W. 
Moores,  Charlotte  (N.  C. )  Ob- 
server;  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 


Portland,  Ore. — The  journal 
has  allotted  a  space,  two  col. 
umns  by  five  inches,  on  the 
lower  left  hand  corner  of  the 
front  poge  for  paid  advertiz¬ 
ing.  Advertising  salesmen  are 
quoting  a  price  of  $15  a  col¬ 
umn  inch. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  4 
Chronicle;  William  H.  Pickett, 
Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle;  Carrofi 
M.  Carroll,  New  York  Tima; 
Orville  S.  Weepe,  Louizvillr 
( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal,  and 
John  L.  Irvin,  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American. 

Deceased  Past  Presidents 
Frank  Becker,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal;  James  McGovern,  Pitu- 
burgh  (Pa.)  Press,  and  Charles 
Winters,  Chicago  Daily  Newt, 
were  posthumously  honored. 

B 

NIAA  Resumes 
'Ad  Budget  Survey 

Cleveland,  O. — Resumption  of 
the  annual  survey  of  industrial 
advertising  budgets  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Advertisers 
Association,  New  York,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  Jan.  28. 

The  study  will  be  in  addition 
to  the  case  history  studies  ol 
methods  of  determining  the  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  which  are  al¬ 
ready  being  published.  It  will 
also  be  more  comprehensive 
than  similar  statistical  studies 
made  by  NIAA  in  the  past,  it 
was  stated. 


UNCLE  WILLIE,  WILL  I  START ^ 
GETTING  TIME  A  HALF  ON 
MARCH  27,  WHEN  I  START  j 
TO  WORK  IN.ee  y 
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CHICAGO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Now. ..  3  new  microfilming  centers 
for  Recordok  Newspaper  %rvice 


Decentralized  set-up  saves  time  and  shipping  costs 

for  publishers  in  Midwestern,  Southern,  and  West  Coast  Areas 


#  Today,  Recordak  Newspaper  Service  is 
closer  to  home  for  newspapers  all  over  the 
country  than  ever  before! 

For  Recordak  can  now  microfilm  your  newspaper 
files  in  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  and  Los  Angeles  . . . 
as  well  as  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

As  a  result,  you  can  have  all  the  space-saving, 
file-preserving  advantages  of  Recordak  Newspaper 
S<*rvice — plus  the  savings  you  get  from  shipping 
to  the  microfilming  center  nearest  your  office. 

With  this  new  "close-to-home  convenience,”  you 
still  get  painstaking  insfiection  of  every  microfilm 
image — images  made  at  best  reduction  for  clearly 


legible  reference.  And  your  master  negatives  con¬ 
tinue  to  get  the  protection  of  kodak’s  special  vaults 
in  Rochester  if  desired. 

To  get  the  whole  story  on  Recordak  Newspaper 
Service  ...  on  its  low  cost ...  its  new  microfilming 
centers,  write  us. 

Recordak  Corporation 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


'Recordak"  is  a  trade-mark 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming 
and  its  newspaper  application 
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NEW  ORLE> 

JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Weeklies  Receive  Tips 
To  Develop  Business 


SEATTLE,  Wash. — Warning  that 

‘‘the  joyride  is  over,"  speak¬ 
ers  at  the  36th  Annual  News¬ 
paper  Institute  here  Jan.  20-22 
gave  country  editors  some  tip's 
on  how  to  keep  their  papers 
prosperous. 

They  ranged  from  dressing  up 
the  papers’  appearances  to  de¬ 
velopment  of  news  and  revenue 
sources. 

The  institute,  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Washington’s 
School  of  Journalism  with  Prof. 
George  B.  Astel  as  chairman, 
was  attended  by  publishers  of 
125  weeklies  throughout  Wash¬ 
ington  State. 

“You’ve  got  to  start  merchan¬ 
dising  your  papers  just  as  the 
merchant  does  his  products,’’ 
Irv  S.  Blumenfeld,  manager  of 
the  university’s  news  service, 
told  the  publishers.  Speaking 
from  his  own  experiences  as 
publisher  of  two  smalltown 
weeklies,  he  offered  these  sug¬ 
gestions; 

‘‘Don’t  knock  on  the  same 
doors  all  the  time.  See  the 
barbers  and  the  postmaster,  be¬ 
sides  the  municipal  officers  and 
morticians.  And  work  the  news 
sources  around  the  town,  not 
just  in  the  town.  I  used  to  go 
out  one  afternoon  a  week  with 
the  grocer  on  his  rural  deliv¬ 
eries.  Cull  through  your  coun¬ 
try  correspondents’  stuff  and 
put  the  go<^  items  on  page  one 
with  a  locale  line,  as:  ‘Turnip 
Junction.’  Run  a  feature  col¬ 
umn,  and  mention  your  adver¬ 
tisers’  names  in  its  occasionally. 
Have  a  student  correspondent 
in  each  schoolroom.” 

Said  Les  Jenkins,  manager  of 
classified  advertising  for  the 
Seattle  Times: 

"Most  publishers  feel  classi¬ 
fied  is  the  left-handed  side  of 
the  business,  and  a  lot  of  work 
to  handle.  But  it  has  the  big¬ 
gest  potential:  Every  individ¬ 
ual  is  a  prospect;  all  have  some¬ 
thing  to  dispose  of.  And  it’s  a 
circulation  builder.  Everyone 
who  puts  an  ad  in  the  paper  is 
going  to  buy  the  paper.” 

He  offered  these  suggestions: 
“Give  steady  users  a  lO'/y 
discount  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  originated  by  the  South  Bend 
(Ind. )  Tribune.  Don’t  slap  dis¬ 
play  ads  into  classifi^.  Don’t 
take  too  many  special  headings: 
readers  get  to  skipping  them. 
Develop  a  form  on  which  the 
customer  can  write  his  ad,  tell¬ 
ing  who  and  where  he  is  and 
how  many  days  he  wants  it  to 
run.  And  have  it  show  the 
rate-saving  for  multiple  inser¬ 
tions.” 

David  H.  Dickson  of  the  Elma 
Chronicle  gave  the  following 
circulation-building  tips: 

"Extend  a  welcome  to  new¬ 
comers  and  the  newlyweds,  by 
personal  call  or  letter.  Send 
along  some  samples,  with  the 
one  in  which  you  mention  them. 
Check  your  subscription  list 
against  the  telephone  directory. 
Take  a  day  a  week  for  house- 
to-house  calls,  at  the  same  time 


picking  up  local  news.  Conduct 
subscription  contests,  with  a 
prize  such  as  a  trip  to  New 
York  or  California.  But  leave 
yourself  an  ‘out’  by  announcing 
it  will  be  held  if  enough  enroll. 

Richard  Gay  of  the  Prosser 
Record  -  Bulletin  declared  that 
“though  the  weeklies  are  the 
grass-roots  medium,  and  all 
business  is  local,  and  though 
they  are  read  by  90%  of  the 
people,  they  get  less  than  one 
cent  of  each  advertising  dollar 
spent  by  the  manufacturers.” 
He  urged  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  plans  and  suggested  a  rate 
of  85%  of  the  national  rate. 

University  Clinic 
Deals  with  Classified 
EVANSTON,  Ill.— Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  as  a  public  service 
headlined  discussions  as  23  ad¬ 
vertising  men  and  women  from 
16  Illinois  newspapers  met  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  Jan. 
21. 

It  was  the  first  annual  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  clinic  sponsored 
by  the  school  of  journalism. 
Sessions  were  devoted  to  the 
place  of  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  section  in  today's  news¬ 
paper. 

“It’s  the  only  public  service 
of  its  type  offered  by  the  news¬ 
paper,”  according  to  Earl  E. 
Killion.  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Moline  Dispatch, 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
discussions. 

In  the  words  of  Frank  B. 
Senger,  Jr.,  instructor  in  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  university,  “nie 
classified  section  is  the  market 
place  for  the  small  fellow.  If 
it’s  authoritative  and  honest, 
it’s  going  to  continue  to  be  of 
value  to  the  public.” 

“To  accomplish  this,”  Senger 
went  on  to  point  out.  “standards 
of  publication  must  be  adhered 
to  religiously.  The  reader  must 
be  protected  against  fraudulent, 
harmful  and  misleading  adver¬ 
tisements.” 

Other  speakers  were  E.  O.  Mc¬ 
Cann,  classified  advertising  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  Decatur  Her¬ 
ald  and  Review,  and  Walter  H. 
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Solomon,  Life  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Cicero. 

‘Don't  Use  Big  Words' 
OXFORD,  Miss. — Virginias  Dab¬ 
ney,  editor  of  the  Richmond 
( Va. )  Times-Dispatch  and  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1948  Pulitzer  Prize  in 
editorial  writing,  told  students 
of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
department  of  journalism,  the 
editorial  page  should  "give  the 
paper  its  character.” 

Concerning  editorial  writers. 
Dabney  said;  “You  students 
needn’t  worry  if  your  work 
while  in  college  is  not  well- 
accepted.  I  didn’t  even  make 
the  college  paper  when  I  studied 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.” 

Dabney  said  he  regards  the 
practice  of  “re-writing  a  news 
story  and  passing  it  off  as  an 
editorial”  one  of  the  capital 
sins  of  editorial  writing.  “Edi¬ 
torials  must  be  the  result  of 
thought,  study,  and  foreknowl¬ 
edge.”  he  said,  “and  don’t  use 
big  words.” 

Where  Students  Go 
STILLWATER,  Okla  — Of  the 
39  students  who  were  grad¬ 
uated  in  technical  journalism  at 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  in 
1948,  32  are  in  some  phase  of 
journalism  or  related  work. 
Ten  are  in  news  work  on  daily 
newspapers. 

Ad  Scholarship 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — The  Joseph 
R.  Gerber  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Scholarship  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  student  of  advertising  and 
marketing.  The  $250  annual 
fund  will  be  awarded  to  a  junior 
at  the  close  of  the  junior  year. 

Booklet  on  Classified 
SAMUEL  S.  TALBERT,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  department 
of  journalism,  is  the  author  of 
a  booklet  on  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  weekly  newspaper. 

Farm  News  Wanted 
HUNTSVILLE.  Tex— A  poll  of 
31  East  Texas  papers,  all  but 
three  of  them  weeklies  and 
small,  rural  dailies,  indicates 
that  editors  in  this  area  think 
agriculture  news  is  vital  to 
their  papers  but  that  they  don’t 
run  much  of  it  because  they 
can’t  get  it. 

The  survey  was  taken  by  ag- 
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riculture  students  at  Sam  Houi. 
ton  State  College,  who  an 
studying  agricultural  journal¬ 
ism  under  Prof.  Hugh  W.  Cun¬ 
ningham. 

Door  to  Door  Survey 

TUCSON,  Ariz. — A  first  semes 

ter  project  of  the  advanctc 
journalism  class  at  the  Univer 
sity  of  Arizona  was  a  door-to 
door  survey  on  what  interest 
readers.  The  survey  was  mads 
in  Coolidge,  Ariz.,  at  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  Harold  Wrenn,  puj. 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Coolid® 
Examiner, 

A  breakdown  of  the  data  is 
being  made  by  the  several  join- 
nalism  classes  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Douglas  D.  Marti: 

Switch  to  Colgate 

HAMilLTON.  N.  Y.— The  trend 

toward  professional  super 
vision  in  college  journalism  wt 
emphasized  here  when  Roger  B 
Spaulding  resigned  as  director 
of  student  publications  at  Col¬ 
gate  University  and  Clyde  K 
Blackwell  took  over.  The  two 
worked  together  as  reporters 
for  the  Rochester  ( N.  Y. )  Timer 
Union  during  1938-40,  shared 
the  same  apartment,  and  mar¬ 
ried  newspaper  women. 

Blackwell,  who  has  been  on 
the  Akron  (O. )  Bcocon-Jounwl 
the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. )  Stor-Times 
the  Greenfield  ( Mass. )  Record¬ 
er-Gazette  and  the  Times-Union. 
will  teach  classes  in  news  writ¬ 
ing  and  editing  as  well  as  su¬ 
pervise  the  editorial  side  of  pub¬ 
lications. 

Spaulding  will  be  associated 
with  a  fund-raising  firm. 
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Salisbury,  1 5th  in  popilatioi 
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Ist  in  Per  Capita  Rctaii  Sol« 
2nd  in  Per  Capita  Drug  Salts 
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"Perferred  -  Cities  -  of  •  Ht  • 
month.” 
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\  BROAD  SHOULDERS 


Many  newspapers  are  stronp  .  .  .  for  different  reasons.  But  strength 
in  a  newspaper  is  something  more  than  impressive  circulation 
figures  and  thousands  of  dollars  in  invested  capital  .  .  .  It’s  more 
than  covering  the  news  and  interpreting  it  ...  A  good  newspaper’s 
strength  lies  in  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  its  readers  and  in  how 
much  they  depend  upon  it  to  do  everything  from  finding  a  lost 
puppy  to  throwing  a  monkey  wrench  into  a  powerful  political 
machine.  Such  a  newspaper  has  broad  shoulders  and  an  under¬ 
standing  heart  .  .  .  Such  a  newspaper  is  Memphis  Press-Scimitar, 
whose  broad  shoulders  pack  a  healthy  punch  for  the  advertiser. 


MEMPHIS  PRESS-SCIMITAR 
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15  ITU  Card 
Appeals  Involve 
Competency 

An  uniLsually^  large  number 
of  cases  involving  competency 
of  applicants  for  membership 
have  come  before  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  in  the  past 
year. 

Fifteen  such  cases  which  have 
been  argued  on  appeal  from  rul¬ 
ings  by  local  unions  are  listed 
in  the  annual  index  for  1948. 
In  the  ITU’s  judicial  system, 
the  Executive  Council  has  ap¬ 
pellate  JurL'diction.  Its  de¬ 
cisions  may  be  appealed  to  the 
General  Convention,  but  rarely 
has  that  body  reversed  a  Coun¬ 
cil  decision. 

Only  four  competency  cases 
were  appealed  to  the  Council  in 
1947  and  two  in  1946.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  competency  became  more 
of  an  issue  last  year  because  of 
closed  shop  bans  and  the  so- 
called  “peace  formula”  clause 
in  contracts  to  avoid  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  non-union  appli¬ 
cants  for  work. 

Applicant  Soya  He  Was  'Rusty* 

An  appellant  who  was  denied 
membership  in  Phoenix  Union 
No.  352  claimed  competency  as 
a  practical  printer  but  said  he 
failed  the  test  given  by  the 
union  “because  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  he  took 
it”  and  also  because  he  was 
“rusty,”  having  been  away  from 
the  trade  for  several  years. 

The  respondent  union  merely 
submitted  the  test  papers  with¬ 
out  comment  and  the  Executive 
Council  dismissed  the  appeal 
“in  view  of  the  failure  of  appel¬ 
lant  to  pass  the  test  as  prepared 
by  the  ITU  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion.” 

Several  similar  cases  would 
Indicate  the  union  was  enforc¬ 
ing  its  standards  strictly,  in 
tightening  its  control  of  man¬ 
power. 

In  a  Washington.  D.  C.  case, 
an  applicant  scored  95  in  Educa¬ 
tion.  0  in  Trade  Skill  (Ad).  10 
in  Trade  Knowledge,  and  22  in 
English.  He  was  turned  down 
for  a  printer  membership.  A 
proofreader  membership  was 
denied  to  him  because  he  mis- 
spelied  14  words  out  of  20  and 
caught  only  six  of  the  18  errors 
in  three  inches  of  type.  The 
applicant  pleaded  he  was  under 
“a  natural  strain  experienced  by 
anyone  taking  such  an  examina¬ 
tion.”  The  Council  sustained 
the  local  union. 

Card  Denied  to  Critic 

The  record  lists  an  Indian¬ 
apolis  appeal  in  which  the  ap¬ 
plicant  was  rejected  for  “incom¬ 
petency  and  unfavorable  criti¬ 
cism  of  ITU  policies.” 

In  some  cases,  the  Council  up¬ 
held  appeals  and  directed  local 
unions  to  test  the  applicant’s 
competency.  One  such  case  con¬ 
cerns  a  mailer  applicant  but  the 
test  is  not  defined.  In  a  Detroit 
appeal,  a  mailer  applicant’s  ap¬ 
peal  was  sustained,  the  Council 
accepting  his  statement  of  quali¬ 
fications.  “including  the  state¬ 
ment  that  he  personally  pre¬ 
pared  several  hundred  thousand 
stencils.” 

The  appeal  of  a  mailer  who 


Highest  Pay  Rate 

The  October.  1948,  overage 
hourly  earnings  on  newspo- 
pers  and  periodicals  were 
$1,937.  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Lobor  Statistics.  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  ol  Labor.  This  pay 
rate  exceeded  that  in  every 
one  o!  20  major  groupings  oi 
manufacturing  industries.  Next 
in  line  were  the  pay  rates  in 
the  automobile  industry  and 
oil  ond  coal  products. 


laid  great  stress  on  being  a 
former  GI  was  dismissed  after 
the  union  in  Miami  argued  that 
75%  of  the  membership  are 
former  GIs  and  the  reason  for 
rejection  of  the  appellant  was 
that  he  did  not  prove  compe¬ 
tent. 

The  Executive  Council  found 
the  appellant’s  desire  to  again 
become  a  member  of  the  union 
commendable  but  upheld  the 
union  because  it  had  given  him 
an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  competency  and  found  him 
lacking  in  skill. 


Committee  Secrecy 
Issue  to  Be  Studied 

Rockford,  Ill. — When  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Winnebago  County 
Board  of  Supervisors  barred 
Herman  G.  Nelson.  Rockford 
Morning  Star  reporter,  from  a 
meeting,  he  enlisted  the  aid 
of  State’s  Attorney  Robert  R. 
Canfield,  but  the  door  was  shut 
in  their  faces.  Canfield,  in¬ 
structed  by  the  board  at  an 
earlier  meeting  to  give  an 
opinion  on  whether  board  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  are  public  or  se¬ 
cret,  said  he  had  not  yet  pre¬ 
pared  the  opinion  and  advised 
Nelson  not  to  seek  admission 
in  face  of  the  shut  doors. 
Canfield  said  he  would  refer  the 
matter  to  the  new  attorney 
general,  Ivan  A.  Elliott. 


Buffalo  Neivs  Cited 
For  Aid  to  Veterans 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  A  citation 
commending  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News  for  its  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  disabled  veterans  was 
awarded  Feb.  3  by  Commander 
Cornelius  E.  Moynihan  at  a 
meeting  of  Greater  Buffalo 
Chapter  No.  1,  Disabled  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterans. 

Remembrance  at  Christmas¬ 
time  of  veterans  who  are  pa¬ 
tients  in  Government  hospitals 
by  the  News  Smokes  Fund  and 
information  about  pensions  and 
disability  benefits  given  in  its 
news  columns  were  among  the 
reasons  for  the  commendation. 


NEA  to  Meet  ABC 

National  Editorial  Association 
has  named  a  committee  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  specific  program  to  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
directors  March  4-5  at  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.  NEA  members  are 
Henry  Mead,  Aitken  (Minn.) 
Independent  Age,  and  Allan  C, 
McIntosh.  LaVeme  (Minn.) 
Star-Herald. 


NEW  KIND  .f  QUIZ 

Developed  by  Noted  Editor  for  Own  Use  - 
NOW  AVAIIABU  TO  OTHER  NEWSPAPIRS 


,,  . 

er  state  In’ the 

atteachen  i. 

'■  Kitl  «ov«'‘'Se"1„.0e''i,7'”'‘ 
for  T|e,vamrs"“ 

A  -o  man"T«“*  * 

Treaswy  Dep\Sn"  with 

a-vsvvers 


Clever  New  Twist  Gives  Equal 
Interest  to  the  Whole  Family 


The  cream  of 
America's  col- 
umnistA  —  Law¬ 
rence,  Lyons, 
Pegler,  Pearson, 
Dr.  Crane  and 
others  are  rep- 
Editor  Hall  resented  in  the 
two  Anderson,  S.C.,  dailies  owned 
and  edited  by  the  eminent  South¬ 
ern  journalist,  Senator  Wilton  E. 
Hall.  Nevertheless,  one  of  the 
most  popular  features  in  either 
paper  is  "Quiz  Hall"  devised  by 
Editor  Hall  himself  for  his  own 
Anderson  Independent. 

Unique  in  this  quiz  is  the  division 
into  sections  for  men,  women  and 
teen-agers.  Each  gets  questions 
adjusted  to  his  or  her  own  inter¬ 
ests  and  abilities  —  carefully 
edited  not  only  to  entertain  and 
instruct  but  also  to  "sell”  the 
American  way  of  life.  If,  this 
snappy  6-a-week  feature  is  not  al¬ 
ready  in  your  community,  write 
for  details. 


Also  available  In  many  cities  are 
the  following; 

THE  WORRY  CLINIC  —  Dr. 
George  W.  Crane’s  6-a-week  fea¬ 
ture  on  love,  marriage,  children, 
personality  problems,  etc.  Pulls 
I0(X)  letters  daily.  First  among 
women  in  continuing  study  polls. 
FARM  &  GARDEN  FAX  (3 
times  weekly)  —  by  R.  Milton 
Carleton,  noted  writer  and  authori¬ 
ty  on  garden,  farm  and  flower 
culture,  fertilizer  and  pest  con¬ 
trols.  Now  garden  commentator 
on  Mvtual  Network. 
altar  STAIRS  by  John  Marvin 
Rast,  pros.  Lander  College,  In¬ 
spirational  and  dramatic  150- 
word  sormonottos  —  7  a  week  — 
with  the  appeal  of  a  daily  short 
story. 

Write  today  for  rates  and  sample 
releases. 

HOPKINS  SYNDICATE,  INC 

BOX  E  357  MELLOn.  INDIANA 
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•  The  returns  are  in  for  1948,  and  once  again  The  Miami  Herald 
shows  far-reaching  gains  all  along  the  \ine...Up  to  a  record  3rd 
in  the  nation  in  total  linage... I7/>  with  an  average  monthly  gain  it 
circulation  of  14,855  over  the  preceding  year...Up 
circulation  now  well  over  the  220,000  mark. 

This  sensational  record  shows;  More  customers 
than  ever  in  the  great  year-round  Miami 
market,  --  Better  results  than  ever  with  The 
Miami  Herald,  the  paper  read  by  more 
people  on  Florida’s  Gold  Coast  than  all 
other  daily  newspapers  combined. 


STORY.  BROOKS  B  FMIEY 
National  Raprctantalivat 

Affiliatad  Station 

WORM.  WQMN-m 


STke  jEiatni  Heiral) 


MIAMI  —  An  International  Market! 
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It  All  Depends 

TO  the  Editor;  Who  d’you 

read? 

Washington  Star.  Jan.  21 
(Charles  J.  Yarbrough) — “There 
was  a  chill  in  the  air  during  the 
forenoon  and  near  the  parade's 
close  at  dusk,  but  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  compared  to  the  chill  given 
South  Carolina's  Gov.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond,  when  his  car  rolled 
past  the  reviewing  stand.  With 
one  other  exception.  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  smiled  broadly  and  lifted 
his  hat  to  governors'  cars.  Gov. 
Thurmond  got  a  liberal  portion 
of  cold,  stony  silence.  The  other 
exception  was  Georgia's  Gov. 
Herman  Talmadge,  but  it  ap¬ 
peared  unintentional  on  Mr. 
Truman's  part.”  .  .  . 

Washington  Times  -  Herald, 
Jan.  21  (no  byline) — “The  re¬ 
ception  of  Gov.  Thurmond  of 
South  Carolina,  however,  was 
somewhat  mixed.”  .  .  . 

Sew  York  Times.  Jan.  21  (An¬ 
thony  Leviero,  on  Page  2)  — 
“The  basic  unity  of  it  all  was 
attested  when  Gov.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina, 
leader  of  the  States  Rights 
movement  that  had  bitterly 
divided  the  Democratic  party, 
passed  by  in  review  before  the 
confirmed  leaders.” 

Sew  York  Times.  Jan.  21 
(Lewis  Wood.  Page  5) — “Of 
course.  President  'Truman  was 
the  focus  of  every  eye  in  his 
vicinity.  But  he  was  never 
watch^  more  closely  than  when 
the  open  car  of  Gov.  J.  Strom 
Thurmond  of  South  Carolina 
neared  the  reviewing  stand.  As 
the  automobile  drove  slowly 
past,  the  States  Rights  Presi¬ 
dential  candidate  doffed  his  hat. 
but  President  Truman  happened 
to  be  looking  elsewhere  at  the 
time.  Vice  President  Barkley 
made  a  slight  acknowledgment.” 

New  York  Times.  Jan.  21 
(Jack  Gould,  Page  6.  covering 
the  parade  by  television  in  New 
York) — “Gov.  J.  Strom  Thur¬ 
mond  of  South  Carolina,  the 
States'  Rights  candidate,  waved 
cordially  as  his  open  limousine 
approached  the  stand.  President 
Truman  returned  the  greeting 
amiably." 

Allan  G.  Crist, 
Silver  Spring.  Md. 


Next-of-Kin  Issue 
TO  THE  Editor:  Thanks  and 
congratulations  for  your  po¬ 
tent  editorials  on  the  next-of- 
kin  issue.  (El&P,  Jan.  22.) 

I  wasn't  in  the  office  during 
the  Eastwind  situation,  but  the 
city  desk  people  report  the.v 
were  flooded  with  calls  from 
anxious  relatives.  Because 
names  were  withheld,  there 
were  no  suitable  answers  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  pleading  ques¬ 
tions.  “Is  our  boy  dead  or  alive?” 

If  enough  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  were  to  rally  ‘round  on  this 
next-of-kin  issue.  I  think  the 
armed  forces  would  see  their 
way  clear  to  take  appropriate 
action.  I  know  myself,  through 
Air  Force  sources,  that  the  Air 
Force  is  teetering  on  the  edge 
of  such  a  policy  change. 

Bob  Sibley, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler. 


f>chooI  Accrediting 

TO  the  Editor;  Thanks  for  the 

editorial  on  “Journalism  Ac¬ 
cord  in  your  January  22  issue. 

You  say:  “The  accrediting 
procedure  is  an  attempt  by  far¬ 
sighted  newspaper  editors,  pub¬ 
lishers,  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  to  raise  its  standards  of 
education  in  journalism  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students  and  the 
profession.  What  is  so  contro¬ 
versial  about  that  thesis  that 
educators  cannot  agree  on  it?” 

Of  course,  broad-minded  jour¬ 
nalism  educators  will  have  no 
trouble  at  all  in  setting  up  a 
defensible  accrediting  proce¬ 
dure.  Why  has  the  Association 
of  Land-Grant  Colleges  and 
Universities  ( with  whom  the 
Association  of  American  Uni¬ 
versities,  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  State  Universities,  the 
Association  of  American  Col¬ 
leges.  and  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  are  now  co¬ 
operating)  refused  to  recognize 
the  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Journalism  and  still 
others  of  the  some  40  American 
accrediting  agencies? 

Here  is  the  reason.  The 
A.C.E.J.  and  several  others  have 
assumed  bureaucratic  control 
over  many  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities;  they  have  refused  to 
show  regard  for  the  integrity 
of  many  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties:  they  have  refused  to  give 
certain  colleges  and  universities 
control  over  their  academic  pro¬ 
gram:  they  have  refused  to  give 
due  weight  to  the  qualitative 
factors  which  make  smaller  in¬ 
stitutions  often  better  than  big 
ones. 

So  what  will  broad-minded 
journalism  educators  do  from 
now  on?  They  will  not  persist 
in  a  program  of  bureaucratic 
regimentation,  but  will  unite 
with  the  great  associations 
named  above  to  establish  the 
nroper  kind  of  accreditment. 
That  is  what  many  members  of 
the  American  Society  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  School  Administrators 
want.  They  want  all  journalism 
educators  to  join  with  all  the 
other  great  educators  of  the  na¬ 
tion  to  set  up  an  accreditation 
procedure  that  is  better. 

Surely  you  will  agree  with 
that.  Surely  you  will  encour- 


FOR  SAI>E 


Hoe  Sextuple  with  roll 
>tand!i,  hoiitt  and  drive  for 
220  volt  .4C  operation. 


1 1  Reasonable;  can  In*  seen 


in  operation. 


Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 


age  all  journalism  educators  to 
cooperate.  When  that  is  done, 
there  will  be  complete  “jour¬ 
nalism  accord"  on  the  part  of 
all  journalism  educators  except¬ 
ing  those  with  special  axes  to 
grind.  I  should  be  happy  to  see 
you  present  this  point  of  view 
in  your  great  periodical. 

P.  I.  Reed, 
Director, 

School  of  Journalism, 

West  Virginia  University. 

(“Approval  of  the  accredit¬ 
ing  program  of  the  ACEJ  was 
withheld  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Land  Grant 
Colleges,  but  it  was  pointed  out 
that  ‘no  more  agencies  will  be 
approv^  until  a  basic  accredit¬ 
ing  policy  is  established.’ 

“Chancellor  R.  G.  <3ustavson 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Accrediting,  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  withholding  of 
approval  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  ACEJ  per  se.” — Quoted  from 
E  &  P.  E)€C.  25.  page  14. — Ed. 
Note.) 


years  a  citizen  and  be  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  the  state  in  which  he 
chosen.  Nothing  is  said  about 
a  Representative's  having  to  W 
a  lawyer. 

The  fact  that  Hebert  is  a 
former  newspaper  editor  is,  of 
course,  incidental,  but  there 
might  be  some  significance  that 
the  first  Representative  to  be 
barred  from  service  on  an  im 
portant  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee  by  the  lawyers  is  a  news¬ 
paper  man.  This  could  be  the 
beginning  of  a  very  vicious 
trend.  Reavis  O’Neal,  Jr., 
Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
Sew  York,  S.  Y. 


The  Case  of  Rep.  Hebert 

TO  the  Editor:  I  believe  that 

some  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  be  interested  in  the 
recent  decision  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  House  leadership  to  deny 
a  place  on  the  House  Un-Amer¬ 
ican  Affairs  Committee  to  Rep. 
F.  Edward  Hebert  of  Louisiana. 
I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  't 
to  your  attention  because  there 
remains  in  my  veins  some  ves¬ 
tige  of  printer’s  ink  despite  the 
estate  to  which  I  have  fallen. 

Hebert  was  prior  to  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  Congress  some  years  ago 
the  city  editor  of  the  Sew  Or¬ 
leans  States.  He  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  exposure  of 
the  theft  of  State  funds  by  Dr. 
James  Monroe  Smith,  erstwhile 
nresident  of  Louisiana  State 
University  who  was  convicted 
and  served  a  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary. 

I  think  some  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  method  used  by 
the  House  leadership  in  barring 
Hebert  from  the  Committee  on 
which  he  has  already  served 
several  years.  They  declared 
that  only  lawyers  should  serve 
on  this  Committee. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  comes 
dangerously  close  to  being  an 
infringement  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  which  specifies  only  that 
a  Representative  must  be  25 
years  of  age.  have  been  seven 


Thank  You 

TO  the  Editor:  Lest  others  of 
Charles  McCahill's  “go^ 
gents”  bestir  themselves  unnec¬ 
essarily  in  our  behalf.  I  hastei 
to  say  that  the  response  to  my 
recent  letter  begging  copies  of 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  has  been  splen¬ 
did.  Charles  Munson  and  E.  L 
Soarks  of  the  Hannibal  Courier- 
Post  sent  five  large  bundles.  Ed 
Fehn  of  the  Evansville  Courier 
combed  through  the  list  of  our 
special  needs  and  was  able  to 
contribute  almost  all  which  we 
lacked.  We  are  very  happy.  Our 
set  is  now  complete  except  for 
the  studies  of  the  Manchester 
Leader  (No.  15),  the  St.  Joseph 
Sews-Press  (No.  17),  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Datlv  Star  (No.  27).  and  the 
Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader  (No 
72 ) .  Elbridge  Colby. 

Department  of  Journalism, 

George  Washington  University. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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300.000  New  York  "  ^ 

Sun  (emilies  spend  j 

iweekly  everege  of  C^-  ^ 
$5,610,000  in  retail 
stores  for  apparel  and 
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subsisting  chiefly  on  tin! 


Every  time  you  melt  type  metal  you 
"et  Dross,  a  monster  which  eats  up 
essential  ingredients  of  the  metal,  especially  tin. 

FEDERATED  MOR-TIN  ViS,eA  regularly  according  to  formula 
restores  tin  lost  in  dross.  And  you  need  not  make  a  large  cash 
outlay  for  MOR-TIN ;  do  it  the  easy  way  —  trade  in  your  dross. 

You  get  perfect  casting  and  you  cut  operating  costs  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  Federated  MOR-TIN  reconditioning  plan. 

To  obtain  further  information,  or  to  order  —  MOR-TIN 
stereotype,  linotype,  electrotype,  monotype  and  all  other 

metals  for  the  graphic  arts  in  ’-istry — call  or  - — 

write  any  of  F'ederated’s  eleven  plants  or 
twenty-five  sales  offices  across  the  nation. 


METALS 


Division  of  American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 
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Small  Papers  Figure 
Cent-a-Reader  Ad  Cost 


N.  Y.  Freedom 
Train  Attracts 
Large  Crowds 

_ _ _  ......  . . .  ^  Albany,  N.  Y.— The  New  York 

tions  ads,  promoting  a  free  State  Fre^om  Train,  a  promo* 
press  under  the  general  slogan  activity  of  the  state's  dailj 
of  “Your  Right  to  Know  is  the  newspapers,  rolled  through  th* 
Key  to  All  Your  Liberties.” 

Eighteen  associations  are  offer¬ 
ing  the  series  to  their  members.  .  j 

visited 

Ad  Manager  Named 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  Frank 
Johnson,  assistant  '  '  ^ 

A  manager  of  Gamble-Skogm^ 
ad  Inc.,  has  been  appointed  adver- 
ad  tising  manager, 

“  Glevis, 


historic  Mohawk  Valley  this 
week  on  the  first  leg  of  an  «. 
tensive  tour.  Large  crowdi 
the  train  on  a  four 
day  stop  in  Schenectady  and 
examined  its  collection  of  free- 

_  dom  documents  from  New  York 

advertising  State  archives. 

Governor  Dewey  gave  tie 
train  its  official  send-off  withj 
succeeding  speech  in  which  he  declar^: 

•nt  and  retail  challenged  tS 

rcular  adver-  Power  of  the  Government  and 
Lawrence^  aL  lawsuit  which  estab- 

•  In  of  **®*'0‘*  forever  the  freedom  ol 

lion 

“Thanks  to  that  victory  ve 
have  the  most  enterprising,  the 
most  enlightened  and  most  re 
liable  newspaper  in  the  world." 
The  M.  J.  B.  Coffee  copy  won  In  the  report  of  the  News-  The  State  has  contributed 
top  place  in  the  three  papers  paper  Advertising  Executives  $50,000  toward  the  promotioa 
in  which  it  was  found  despite  Association  meeting  (E&P,  Jan.  expenses  of  the  train,  the  rail- 
positions  varying  from  page  one  22,  p.  3),  it  was  stated  that  the  roads  investing  nearly  $500,000 
of  the  second  section  and  page  8  Milwaukee  Journal  had  carried  in  the  equipment.  Newspapen 
to  page  22.  47,000  lines  of  color  advertising  finance  the  train’s  visit  by  pay- 

The  page  -  importance  theory  in  1948.  Actually,  the  newspaper  ing  $200  a  day.  Gerald  H.  Sails- 
was  discredited  further  in  the  carried  2,165,000  lines  —  600  bury,  managing  editor  of  tht 
Reno  Evening  Gazette.  This  pages  in  run-of-paper  position  Albany  Knickerbocker  Nm, 
paper  uses  its  back  page  as  a  and  in  its  locally-printed  Sun-  who  is  chairman  of  the  State 
second  news  page  and  reader-  day  magazine,  and  the  balance  Freedom  Train  Commission,  ei- 
ship  was  almost  as  high  as  for  in  its  This  Week,  comics  and  pects  the  tour  to  continue  more 
naee  one.  coloroto  sections.  than  a  year. 


each  national  ad  carried  in  the 
five  papers. 

Despite  Position,  Size.  Etc. 

“This  report  shows  that  the 
better  selling  message  can  be 
presented  in  newspapers  for  less 
than  a  cent  per  reader,”  ob¬ 
served  Charles  ^wen,  account 
executive,  Lockwood  -  Shackel¬ 
ford  Co.,  which  handles  the 
Hometown  account.  “How  few 
advertising  men  actually  know 
the  individual  sales  cost  of  a 
medium?” 

“Advertisements  costing  one 
cent  per  reader  or  less  are  found 
throughout  each  of  the  papers 
surveyed.  The  factor  is  main¬ 
tained  in  the  Hometown  series 
despite  position,  size  and  other 
factors,”  added  Loren  Hays, 
general  manager,  Hometown. 

The  five  papers  in  the  Home¬ 
town  survey  were  the  Carlsbad 
(N.  M.)  Current- Argus;  Klamath 
Falls  (Ore.)  Herald  and  News; 

Reno  (Nev.)  Evening  Gazette 
and  Nevada  State  Journal; 

Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press- 
Democrat  and  the  Walla  Walla 
(Wash.)  Union  Bulletin. 

Average  readership  of  all 
pages  of  the  five  dailies  was 
found  to  be  77%  for  men,  83% 
for  women,  causing  Hometown 
to  report: 

Readership  True  Measure 

“Since  readership  is  actually 
the  true  measure  of  advertis¬ 
ing  cost,  the  Hometown  Daily 
Newspaper  is  shown  by  the  sur¬ 
vey  to  be  an  excellent  invest¬ 
ment  for  national  advertisers.”  _  .  — _ 

The  readership  and  cost  of  the  most  to  household  or  industrial 
highest  read  national  advertise-  institutional  copy,  with  21% 
ment  of  each  of  the  five  papers  readership  in  those  classifica- 
surveyed  follows: 

Klamath  Falls  Herald  News — 

M.  J.  B.  Coffee,  28%  male  at 
$.0087  per  reader,  34%  women 
readers  at  $.0072.  This  was  a 
628-line  testimonial  technique 
ad  featuring  a  movie  star’s  pic¬ 
ture.  Highest  read  retail  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  issue  was  a 
Montgomery  Ward  sale  ad  with 
36%  male,  65%  women’s  reader- 
ship. 

Reno  Evening  Gazette — Pur¬ 
ity  Biscuit’s  660-line  copy  using 
large  package  display  and  car¬ 
toon  figures  plus  balloons,  cost 
$.0072  for  7%  male,  $.0101  for 
25%  women’s  readership.  Local 
ads  were  led  by  Sears  Roebuck 
with  a  page  on  home  and  garden 
savings  with  male  readership 
47%,  women’s  62%. 

Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat — 

M.  J.  B.’s  movie  star  photo  testi¬ 
monial  type  of  copy  in  616  lines 
was  first  again  with  27%  male 


^ut  BUFFALO 
and  THE  NEWS 


•  BUFFALO,  N,Y.— Leading  grain  and  flour  milling 
city,  key  rciilroad  center,  foccJ  point  of  a  buying 
market  of  over  1,250,000  people  .  .  .  Noted  for  its 
diversity  of  industry,  steady  employment  and  sta¬ 
bility  of  purchasing  power  (effective  buying  in¬ 
come,  $5212  per  family)  ...  A  center  for 
wholesale  distribution — one  of  the  nation's  best 
test  markets. 

And  in  this  important  city,  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News  is  the  only  evening  newspaper  .  .  .  Net  paid 
daily  circulation,  275,045  -coverage  of  city  zone 
families,  98.6%. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Mr.  Truman  is  said  to  be  looking 
about  for  some  new  hired  hands. 
Most  of  the  old  ones  are  in  poor 
shape  from  having  been  sat  on. 


We  are  warned  by  Dr.  Brock 
Chisholm  that  if  the  population 
continues  to  increase  at  its  pres¬ 
ent  rate,  in  2,000  years  there  will 
be  standing  room  only  on  earth. 
But  there  will  be  someone 
around  to  assure  us  that  there  is 
immediate  seating  in  the  bal¬ 
cony. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


THE  BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 
IS  PRINTED  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 
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BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS  INSTALLS 
NEW  GOSS  HEADLINER  PRESSES 

Twelve  Goss  Headliner  units  and  three  pairs  The  new  presses  have  a  guaranteed  top  speed 

of  Goss  Uniflow  folders  recently  installed  at  of  60,000  per  hour  and  the  latest  improvements, 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News  meike  a  total  of  24  including  streamlined  unit  enclosure,  contin- 
modern  Goss  units  and  six  pairs  of  folders  in  uous  feed  ink  system,  and  fully  enclosed  auto- 
their  pressroom.  matic  lubrication. 

Twelve  Goss  cmti-friction  units  and  three  An  added  feature  is  tension  plate  lock-up 
pairs  of  folders  had  been  installed  just  prior  which  assures  longer  plate  and  blanket  life  .  .  . 
to  the  war.  During  the  past  26  years  The  News  reduces  web  breaks  .  .  .  and  improves  printing 

has  purchased  42  Goss  units  and  10  pairs  of  quality.  For  full  details  about  this  and  other 

folders.  Goss  installations  write  .  .  . 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO  8,  ILLINOIS 

DUPLSX  DIVISION:  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH.  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  LTD.,  PRESTON,  ENGLAND 
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The  St.  Louis  Star-Times  G 


Average  at  Over  tMOO.000  Lines  a  3lanth) 


The  St.  jLouis  Star-Times  in  1948  for 
the  first  time  in  its  65-year  history 
passed  t|ie  million  lines  a  month  figure 


of  advertising  so  a  few  comparisoRs 
are  presented.  Here  are  some  of  ^ 
important  United  States 
papers  that  are  ^el^H^^Rtar-Times 
in  total  adverjl^^^ii  1948  by  Medio 


with  a  total  of  12,288,590  lines  of  paid 
advertising.  (Media  Records  figures.) 
It  is  hard  to  vlsualike  such  an  amOulft 


Newspaper 

Uhlcaso  Herald'American 
New  Vorlc  World-Telegram 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Qincinnati  Enquirer 
Boston  Globe 
Me  w  York  Herald-Tribune 
New  York  Sun 

Buffalo  Courier -Express ^0 
Sen  Francisco  New^^r 
Dies  Moines  Tribu^^^ 
P^tsburgh  Po^0azette 
St.  Louis  G^ce-Democrat 


Total  P 


ines  Star-Times  Excess 

2  138,008 
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12  MH.L10N 


11  MILLION 


The  gain  of  the  Star-Times  in  total  advertising  volume 
in  recent  yegrs_is  shown  in  the  figures  on  the  chart 


10  MILLION 


underprinted  ih  this  advertisement. 

The  publication  of  a  good  newpaper  plus  the 
Star-Times'  advertising  slogan,  "Nothing  Counts  but 


Results* 


is  the  best  explanation  of  this  advertising 


3  MILLION 


record  and  growth 


I  MILLION 


Represented  Rationally  by  The  George  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 


7  MILLION 
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U.  S.  A.  OR  COMMUNISM 

THE  ACTION  of  the  Detroit  police  com¬ 
missioner  in  asking  reporters  to  sign 
non-Communist  affidavits  is  distasteful  to 
many  editors,  and  to  us,  because  it  basi¬ 
cally  is  an  attempt  by  a  police  authority 
to  tell  a  free  press  who  it  may  have  as 
representatives.  We,  too,  would  like  to 
put  the  spotlight  of  publicity  on  all  Com¬ 
munists  to  prevent  their  activity  against 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  but  that 
is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

The  publisher  of  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times  with  good  logic  has  selected  an¬ 
other  way  asking  his  employes  to  make 
the  non-Communist  pledge  as  he  has  done. 
Some  members  of  his  staff  have  refused 
to  comply  charging  it  is  “an  unwarranted 
infringement  of  personal  liberty.” 

We  think  the  Communists  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  confused  most  people  on  this 
“personal  liberty”  business  by  throwing 
out  a  smokescreen  of  propaganda. 

That  standard  objection  to  the  non- 
Communist  oath  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  Communist  Party  is  just  another 
political  party  and  that  it  is  illegal  and 
un-American  to  inquire  into  a  man’s  politi¬ 
cal  affiliation  before  granting  him  a  job. 
etc.  There  are  two  things  wrong  with 
that  premise:  Communism  is  not  a  politi¬ 
cal  party  but  a  secret  organization,  and 
there  is  no  secret  about  a  man’s  affilia¬ 
tion  with  a  political  party,  if  he  has  any 
— in  most  states  it  is  on  the  record  and 
available  to  anyone. 

The  Communists  do  not  like  this  fact 
to  be  known — and  very  few  people  do 
know  it — but  in  almost  every  state  any¬ 
one  can  buy  for  10  or  15  cents  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  registered  voters  and  their 
parties  from  the  official  election  boards. 
So  there  is  no  secret  about  whether  a 
man  has  registered  as  a  Democrat,  Re¬ 
publican  or  something  else. 

In  addition,  in  almost  every  state  the 
Communist  Party  is  not  a  political  “party.” 
Their  “registered  members”  are  unknown 
unless  they  signed  a  petition  to  place  a 
candidate  on  the  ballot. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  inquire 
into  a  man’s  ballot — his  vote  is  still  secret. 
The  Hammond  publisher  is  trying  to  find 
out  whether  his  employes  belong  to  a 
secret  organization  which  has  been  listed 
by  government  authorities  as  “subversive.” 
We  do  not  see  why  loyal  Americans  should 
invoke  this  “personal  liberty”  argument 
when  it  is  so  patently  phoney.  It  only 
permits  the  real  Communist  to  operate 
unmolested. 

What  are  the  rights  of  the  employer? 
Hasn’t  he  a  perfect  right  to  inquire 
whether  his  employes  are  sneaks  or 
members  of  secret  groups? 

Would  these  loyal  Americans,  who  are 
now  invoking  the  “personal  liberty”  gag. 
expect  their  employer  to  guard  against 
hiring  a  Klansman  or  a  Bundist?  Cer¬ 
tainly,  they  would.  Hasn’t  an  employer 
a  right  to  inquire  whether  his  employes 
are  members  of  the  Klan?  Then,  why 
hasn’t  he  a  right  to  find  out  if  they  are 
Communists? 

Perhaps  other  employers  will  see 


Brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault, 
ye  whirh  are  spiritual,  restore  such  a  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness;  considering  thyself, 
lest  thou  also  be  tempted. — Galatians,  VI,  I. 


through  the  sham  arguments  surrounding 
this  non-Communist  oath.  Perhaps, they 
will  want  to  emulate  the  Hammond  pub¬ 
lisher  joining  in  the  fight  to  eradicate  the 
Communist  menace  from  the  staffs  of  re¬ 
sponsible  newspapers. 

1948  CIRCULATIONS 
AT  ALL-TIME  fflGH 

DAILY  and  Sunday  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  hit  another  all-time  high  in  1948 
for  the  eighth  consecutive  year  totalling 
52.285.297  daily  and  46.308.081  Sunday  at 
the  year  end.  This  represented  a  gain 
over  1947  figures  of  1.2%  for  daily  circu¬ 
lations  and  2.7%  for  Sundays. 

Also,  for  the  fifth  consecutive  year,  the 
total  number  of  daily  papers  in  the  United 
States  has  shown  a  net  increase.  There 
were  12  more  dailies  as  of  Dec.  31,  1948, 
than  there  were  at  the  same  time  in  1947. 
This  brings  the  total  to  1781  making  a 
gain  of  37  dailies  over  the  low  mark  in 
1944.  The  increase  in  number  of  papers 
was  entirely  in  the  evening  field. 

These  figures  are  revealed  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  1949  International  Year 
Book  Number  which  will  be  off  the  press 
later  this  month. 

At  the  close  of  1948  there  were  328 
morning  dailies  with  a  circulation  of  21,- 
081.905 — a  circulation  increase  of  1.5% 
over  1947.  There  were  1453  evening  dail¬ 
ies  with  a  circulation  of  31,203,392 — an 
increase  of  .9%.  There  were  530  Sunday 
papers,  19  more  than  in  1947,  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  46,308,081. 

Although  the  1948  total  circulation 
gain  was  the  smallest  increment  to  the 
total  since  1942  it  continued  an  upward 
trend  that  has  progressed  year  by  year 
except  for  two  interruptions  in  the  ’30s. 
In  1948  total  morning  newspaper  circula¬ 
tions  were  51%  ahead  of  the  1928  figures; 
evening  circulations  were  up  30%  in  the 
20-year  period;  Sunday  papers  showed  the 
greatest  gain  with  a  79%  increase. 

Although  in  some  cities  there  has  been 
a  slacking  off  in  circulations  during  the 
last  few  months,  we  do  not  anticipate  an 
end  to  the  gains  or  a  decline  in  circula¬ 
tions  in  1949.  The  unsteadiness,  wherever 
it  has  occurred,  has  been  due  to  the  rising 
cost  of  living  factors.  The  cost  of  living 
indices  are  on  the  downward  grade.  When 
that  trend  is  definitely  established  news¬ 
paper  circulations  will  react  favorably. 


BALTIMORE  GAG 

JUDGE  JOHN  B.  GRAY,  JR.,  delivered  i 
decision  in  the  Baltimore  contempt  ca« 
that  was  confusing,  to  say  the  least.  It’i 
appeal  to  the  Maryland  State  Court  of 
Appeals  is  welcome  but  its  decision  »iii 
not  be  taken  teo  seriously  because  this 
court  has  already  contemplated  applyinj 
the  gag  law — Rule  904  of  the  Baltimon 
Supreme  Bench — to  the  whole  state  o( 
Maryland. 

Judge  Gray  found  three  Baltimon 
radio  stations  and  one  commentator  guilh 
of  contempt  for  violation  of  the  rule  stat¬ 
ing  their  broadcast  of  information  aboi; 
an  alleged  confessed  murderer  constitute! 
a  “clear  and  present  danger”  to  the  fail 
administration  of  justice  in  his  case. 

Then  Judge  Gray  acquited  another  radio 
station  of  the  same  offense  merely  be 
cause  it  had  not  been  proved  a  substan¬ 
tial  number  of  people  in  Baltimore  heard 
the  broadcast.  In  other  words,  the  of¬ 
fense  is  okay  if  nobody  catches  you  at  it 
And  then,  after  basing  his  conviction: 
on  the  right  of  the  accused  to  a  fair  trial 
Judge  Gray  declared  invalid  the  only  pan 
of  Rule  904  which  even  mentioned  a  “fair 
trial”  or  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
rest  of  the  rule  stated  what  cannot  be 
printed.  The  following  section,  declared 
invalid,  is  the  only  part  that  mentions 
why;  “The  publication  of  any  matter 
which  may  prevent  a  fair  trial,  improper 
iy  influence  the  court  or  the  jury,  or  tend 
in  any  manner  to  interfere  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice.” 

The  whole  ridiculous  rule  will  ultimate 
ly  be  found  unconstitutional. 

DISTRIBUTION  THREAT 

THE  WHOLE  system  and  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  U.  S.  newspapers  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  two  measures  being  pushed  by 
the  present  administration  in  Washington 

1.  The  attempt  in  the  new  minimum 
wage  bill  to  place  all  newspaper  carrier 
boys  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  ol 
Labor.  On  the  face  of  it  that  does  not 
sound  so  threatening.  But  past  history 
of  that  bureau  reveals  a  steady  attempt 
to  classify  the  use  of  boys  to  deliver  news¬ 
papers  as  “oppressive  child  labor.”  Every 
reputable  newspaper  with  a  large  carrier 
boy  organization  knows  that  terminology 
is  far  from  the  truth. 

2.  The  President’s  recommendation,  and 
the  Post  Office  Department’s  insistence 
on  increasing  rates  for  second  class  post¬ 
age.  Under  the  Post  Office  “cost  ascertain¬ 
ment”  system  a  lot  of  things  are  charged 
to  second  class  expense  that  are  question¬ 
able  items.  There  may  be  some  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  slight  increase  in  second  class 
rates,  but  it  is  the  intention  of  some  to 
make  this  increase  pay  for  most  of  the 
entire  Post  Office  deficit. 

If  newspapers  are  not  alert  in  present¬ 
ing  the  facts  in  opposition  to  these  meas¬ 
ures,  they  may  soon  be  faced  with  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  restrictions  forcing  them 
to  completely  alter  their  time-proven 
methods  of  distribution. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


CAREY  WILLIAMS,  publisher 

of  the  Greensboro  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald-Journal,  has  been  appointed 
to  the  University  System  of 
Georgia's  Board  of  Regents  by 
Gov.  Herman  Talmadge. 

Holland  L.  Adams  has  been 
named  president  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times  to  suc¬ 
ceed  David  H.  Brillhart,  who 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  publishing 
company.  Adams,  formerly  vice- 
president,  will  continue  as  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  newspaper. 
John  S.  Adams  was  elected  as 
a  new  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  went  to 
Palestine  this  week  in  his  new¬ 
est  governmental  role — the  U.  S. 
representative  on  the  United 
Nations  Conciliation  Commis¬ 
sion  lor  Palestine. 

Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer,  is  to  receive  the 
1949  "Share  Your  Knowledge’" 
gold  medal  award  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  March  26,  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  achievements  as  a 
publisher  and  for  his  "active 
work  in  the  advancement  of 
radio  and  television.” 

Neil  Dalton,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal  and 
Times,  and  onetime  managing 
editor,  has  taken  over  the  job 
of  director  of  information  for 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  succeeding  Bryan 
Houston,  who  has  returned  to 
the  advertising  business  in  New 
York. 

A.  W.  Barnes,  publisher, 
Gallup  (N.  M. )  Daily  Independ¬ 
ent,  was  released  from  St. 
Joseph’s  Hospital.  Albuquerque, 
Jan.  28,  his  condition  improving 
steadily  following  surgery. 

Curtis  De  Lamar,  publisher 
of  the  Gadsen  ( Ala. )  Times,  has 
been  chosen  "Man  of  the  Year 
lor  1949”  by  the  East  Gadsen 
Civitan  club. 

Allen  Griffin,  publisher  of 
the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula 
Herald  and  deputy  chief  for 
U.  S.  aid  to  China,  has  returned 
to  Shanghai  after  a  month  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Louis  Ludlow,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  has  returned  to  his  old 
role  in  the  Fourth  Estate,  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Tom  C.  Gooch,  president  and 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald,  was  hon¬ 
ored  by  125  civ’’c  leaders  and 
newspaper  executives  at  a  party 
marking  his  69th  birthday,  Jan. 
25. 

John  Gould,  Wichita  Falls 
(Tex.)  Times  columnist,  has 
compiled  a  collection  of  his 
columns  in  a  book.  "Words  to 
TTiat  Effect.”  published  by  Ney- 
lor  Co.,  San  Antonio. 

E.  H.  Lighter,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Rapid  City  (S.  D.) 
Journal,  has  been  elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Black  Hills  and 
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Badlands  association,  a  South 
Dakota  booster  organization. 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  newly- 
elected  Congressman,  is  now 
writing  a  weekly  column  for  the 
San  Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  the 
newspaper  he  formerly  owned 
and  pub.ished.  The  column  is 
titled:  “Your  Congressman  Re¬ 
ports.” 

Henry  A.  Lawson,  publisher 
of  the  Eagle  Rock  (Calif.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  has  been  named  foreman 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Grand  Jury  for  1949.  He  was 
nominated  to  the  panel  by  two 
Superior  Court  judges. 

Lowell  Jessen,  publisher  of 
the  Turlock  ( Calif. )  Journal, 
was  congratulated  on  his  elec¬ 
tion  to  presidency  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  in  a  special  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  in  the  California 
State  Senate  by  Jesse  M.  Mayo, 
publisher,  Angel’s  Camp  Cali¬ 
fornian.  The  resolution  extend¬ 
ed  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
term  in  office. 

David  C.  Leavell,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
the  Galveston  (Tex.)  News,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Galveston  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 


On  The  Business  Side 

C.  J.  MAC  DONALD,  formerly 

circulation  manager  of  the 
Denver  (Colo.)  Post  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times,  has  be¬ 
come  circulation  manager  of 
the  new  Mesa  (Ariz. )  Daily 
Tribune.  The  new  paper  is  suc¬ 
cessor  to  the  weekly  Mesa  Jour¬ 
nal-Tribune. 

Edwin  T.  McClanahan,  since 
the  war  a  public  relations  man 
for  the  Fairchild  Engine  and 
Airplane  Corp.,  has  been  named 
promotion  manager  for  the 
Houston  ( Tex. )  Post. 

Fred  W.  Dunster  has  been 
appointed  assistant  classified 
manager  of  the  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Tribune.  He  has  been 
with  the  paper  since  1930. 

Robert  C.  Ingalls,  business 
manager  of  the  Corvallis  (Ore.) 
Gazette-Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Corvallis 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

W.  G.  Kelly,  Oxnard,  Calif., 
newspaperman,  has  joined  the 
Tillamook  (Ore.)  Headlight- 
Herald  as  advertising  manager. 

George  H.  Putz,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Ore.)  Journal  advertising 
department,  has  been  appointed 
by  Gov.  McKay  as  one  of  the 
two  public  representatives  on 
the  Oregon  Building  Congress 
board  of  directors. 

John  Evans,  who  had  been 
with  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal  ad  department,  has  joined 
the  display  advertising  staff  of 
the  Red  Bluff  (Calif.)  Daily 
News. 

Carl  Henniger,  for  two  years 
manager  of  the  dispatch  desk  of 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian, 
has  joined  the  local  display  ad¬ 
vertising  staff  of  that  paper. 

Harry  S.  Pearson,  of  Pearson 
and  Morgan  Advertising 
Agency,  Seattle,  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seattle  Advertising 
and  Sales  Club.  He  succeeded 
Russell  Young,  advertising 
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manager  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Times. 

Fred  C.  Heldt,  formerly  with 
the  Longview  (Wash.)  Daily 
News,  is  now  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Dalles  (Ore.)  Daily 
Chronicle,  and  Kay  Houser, 
formerly  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Pasadena  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Journal,  Is  new  classified  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Heldt  succeeds 
D.  L.  McDermott,  who  went  to 
the  Kalispell  (Mont.)  Inter  Lake 
with  former  Chronicle  publisher 
Victor  J.  Morgan,  new  Inter 
Lake  owner. 

Ellis  H.  Newsome  has  been 
appointed  advertising  manager 
of  the  Wheaton  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal.  Former  advertising 
manager  of  the  Petaluma 
(Calif.)  Argus-Courier,  he  is 
also  a  past  president  of  the 
Northern  Division  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Advertising 
Managers’  Association. 

S.  J.  A.  Mason,  for  the  past 
20  years  a  member  of  the  news 
staff  of  the  Toronto  ( Ont. )  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  been  named  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  paper. 
Since  1940  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  paper’s  British  War 
Victim’s  Fund. 

S.  L.  McCabe,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  publisher  of  the  Galt  (Ont.) 
Reporter,  has  been  appointed 
general  advertising  manager  of 
the  Thomson  Dailies,  incorpor¬ 
ating  eight  Ontario  newspapers. 

Robert  L.  Winters,  once  ad¬ 
vertising  director  for  the  Macon 
(Ga. )  Daily  News,  was  recently 
elected  advertising  director  for 
the  Davidson  Department  Store 
in  Augusta,  Ga. 

Leonard  Lewis,  linotype  op¬ 
erator  on  the  Marshall  (Mich.) 
Evening  Chronicle  for  20  years, 
has  been  named  advertising 
manager.  He  succeeds  R. 
Whitney  Jones,  who  will  sell 
“Home  Editorial  Features,”  il¬ 
lustrated  articles  on  the  repair, 
remodeling  and  redecorating  of 
homes. 

Abe  E.  Epstein,  director  of 
street  and  news  dealers  sales 
for  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times,  has  assumed  the  same 
duties  for  the  new  morning  and 
Sunday  State  Journal.  The 
change  places  him  in  complete 
charge  of  street  and  dealer  sales 
for  the  morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  papers  printed  in  Madi¬ 
son.  He  has  been  with  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  since  1919. 

Walter  Pidgeon,  new  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chester  (Pa.)  Times, 
advertising  staff,  was  introduced 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Chester 
Business  Mien’s  Association 
honoring  Don  McKay,  Times 
ad  manager  who  has  become 
publisher  of  the  Oak  Ridge 
( Tenn. )  Oak  Ridger. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


CLIFFORD  EVANS,  formerly 
on  newspapers  in  New  York 
and  Washington,  Is  New  York 
City’s  first  supervisor  of  munici¬ 
pal  television,  a  $7,000-a-year  job 
to  which  he  was  named  this 
week  by  Mayor  O’Dwyer. 

Arnold  E.  Martin,  Newark 
Evening  News,  is  the  new  presi- 
l  Continued  on  page  38) 


covers  *‘the 


greatest  show 
on  earth!** 


Fred  Othman's  daily 
pieces  on  the  three- 
ring  frenzy  that  is 
Washington  today  are 
shining  tributes  to  our 
democratic  way  of 
life. 

Quick-witted  and  pro¬ 
vocative,  deftly  writ¬ 
ten,  good-natured,  his 
articles  have  won  top 
ploy  in  the  country's 
leading  newspapers. 
Readers  quote,  clip 
and  absorb  OTHMAN. 


(  Tinws  a  Week — 650  Words  Each 
PhoM,  wire  or  write  for  samples 
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Personal 

continued  from  page  37 

dent  of  the  New  Jersey  LegLsla- 
l^ve  Correspondents  Club  at 
Trenton. 


Ed  Zusi,  who  had  been  a  New 
York  Mirror  copyreader,  is  now 
on  the  copy  rim  of  the  San 
Diego  ( Calif. )  Journal. 

Benjamin  Welles,  of  the  New 
York  Times  London  Bureau, 
and  Mrs.  Welles  have  announced 
the  birth  of  a  daughter.  Mr. 
Welles  is  the  son  of  Sumner 
Welles,  former  U.  S.  Undersecre¬ 
tary  of  State. 


Mrs.  Patricia  C.  Christiansen, 
who  was  a  reporter  for  the  Salt 
Dake  City  (Utah)  Tribune  tor 
three  and  a  half  years,  has  re¬ 
ceive  the  $200  scholarship  of 
me  Woman's  Press  Club  of  New 
York.  Mrs.  Christiansen  is  a 
Mudent  at  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 
Her  husband,  Don  Christiansen, 
former  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
and  Telegram  is  picture  editor 
of  Science  Illustrated. 

George  Lord  has  left  the  Port¬ 
land  ( Me. )  Evening  Express 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 


“It's  the  Dog-Watch,  so  he  puts  his  dogs  on  the  desk." 


copy  rim  to  enter  industrial  pro¬ 
motion  work  in  Portland. 

H.  Thomas  Maguire,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  announcer  with  radio 
station  WLYN,  Lynn,  Mass., 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Lynn  Evening  Item  this  week  as 
general  assignment  reporter.  He 
was  once  a  reporter  for  the 
Haverhill  (Mass.)  Gazette. 

John  E.  Boucher,  Atlantic 
City  (N.  J.)  Press  staffer,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Boy  Scout  Atlantic 
Area  Council’s  “Silver  Beaver 
Award"  recently  for  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  Atlantic  City 
Press  Club  Boy  Scout  commit¬ 
tee,  which  has  raised  funds  for 
rehabilitation  of  scouts'  sum¬ 
mer  camp. 

Frederick  R.  Barkley,  recently 
a  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  Washington  bureau,  and 
before  that  a  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
newsman,  has  been  named  busi¬ 
ness  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times. 

Louis  Westbrook,  graduate  of 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Georgia,  has  taken  an  editorial 
job  with  DeKalb  (Ga.)  New  Era. 

Jack  Tarver,  associate  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  ( Ga. )  Constitu¬ 
tion,  his  wife  and  two  children 
sail^  this  week  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  South  America,  where 
Tarver  will  study  for  nine 
months  as  winner  of  the  Ogden 
Reid  Foundation  award  for 
1948.  First  headquarters  for 
him  will  be  Argentina. 

Virginia  Tanner,  once  a  Way- 
cross  (Ga. )  Journal-Herald  staff¬ 
er,  has  been  upped  to  editor  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  maga¬ 
zine  from  the  assistant  editor¬ 
ship. 

Mickey  Furfari  has  resigned 
as  assistant  sports  editor  of  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  to 
take  over  the  sports  desk  on  the 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domin¬ 
ion-News.  He  succeeds  Con 
Hardman,  who  moved  to  the  city 
desk.  Elizabeth  Skinner,  Fur- 
fari’s  wife,  becomes  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Dominion-News.  Skip 
Johnson  took  Furfari's  old  job. 

Leonard  Gross,  '49  journalism 
graduate  of  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  joined  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette  sports  staff. 

Robert  B.  Parker,  who  had 
been  reporter  and  assistant  city 
editor  for  the  Little  Rock  ( Ark. ) 
Arkansas  Gazette,  went  to  work 
this  week  for  Life  magazine’s 
editorial  department  in  New 
York  City.  During  the  past  two 
years  he  was  Arkansas  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Time,  Life  and 
Fortune. 

Bill  Sharpe,  one-time  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
( N.  C. )  Sentinel  and  now  head 
of  the  advertising  division  of  the 
State  Department  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  and  Department  in  North 
Carolina,  has  been  designated  as 
the  State’s  “Man  of  the  Year” 
by  Publisher  Carl  Goerch  of  the 
State  magazine,  published  in 
Raleigh.  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Davey  resigned  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.  C. )  Daily  Herald  to 
join  the  news  department  of  the 
Greenville  (S.  C. )  Piedmont. 
He  came  to  Roanoke  Rapids  as 
city  editor  in  September,  after 
having  been  editor  of  the  Bertie 


(N.  C. )  Ledger- Advance  for 
three  years. 

Marguerite  Gahagan,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News  reporter,  has  been 
selected  as  one  of  two  Catholic 
“People  of  the  Month”  in  the 
February  issue  of  The  Sign,  na¬ 
tional  Catholic  magazine.  She 
was  chosen  for  her  work  in 
proving  the  innocence  of  two 
men  one  a  Negro,  condemned 
to  death  in  the  Detroit  race 
riots. 

George  S.  Bush,  Detroit  Free- 
Press  rewriteman,  has  obtained 
a  leave  of  absence  to  tour  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  will  leave  early  in 
February. 

Mary  Jane  Gauen  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
as  a  fashion  writer  after  a  two- 
year  leave. 

Ed  Scott,  once  a  Detroit 
Times  reporter  and  former  assis¬ 
tant  to  Wayne  County  Prosecu¬ 
tor  James  N.  McNally,  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  of 
the  Detroit  Newspaper  Guild. 
He  succeeds  Paul  Weber,  who 
is  now  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
G.  Mennen  Williams. 

H.  S.  Walesby,  for  many  years 
with  Hearst  enterprises  and  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service,  for¬ 
mer  automobile  columnist  for 
the  Detroit  Times  and  INS,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  the 
American  Public  Relations  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Chief  of  labor  and  racial  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Air  Forces  during 
the  war,  Walesby  has  conducted 
his  own  business,  Stokes  Wales¬ 
by  Associates,  in  Washington 
since  1946. 

Harold  Maier,  Sheboygan 
(Wis. )  Press,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Sheboygan  County  chairman 
of  business  and  industry  for  the 
Wisconsin  division,  American 
Cancer  Society. 

Robert  L.  Angus,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Fort  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Daily 
Jefferson  County  Union,  has 
been  named  "Man  of  the  Year” 


by  the  local  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Frank  Lovell,  managing  edi 
tor,  Racine  ( Wis. )  Journal- 
Times,  is  chairman  of  the  judges’ 
committee  that  will  select  win¬ 
ners  in  the  “How  Advertising 
Affects  Our  Daily  Lives”  essay 
contest  sponsored  locally  by  the 
Racine  Advertising  Club. 

William  J.  Murty,  for  many 
years  an  Akron  ( O. )  Beacon- 
Journal  staffer,  has  been  named 
Sunday  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
Thomas  Haney  was  switched 
from  assistant  city  editor  to  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor.  Kenneth 
Cole  went  into  Haney’s  old  spot. 
Murray  Powers,  who  had  been 
both  news  and  Sunday  editor, 
was  recently  made  managing 
editor. 

James  Alexander,  roto  editor 
of  the  Akron  Beacon- Journal, 
has  resigned  to  join  the  staff  of 
the  forthcoming  Sunday  edition 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette. 

James  H.  Higgins,  executive 
of  the  Inland  Rubber  Corp.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  former  bridge  editor 
of  the  old  Akron  (O. )  Times- 
Press  and  Akron  Beacon-Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  manufacturers’  sales  depart¬ 
ment  of  Seiberling  Rubber  Co. 

Phil  Hanna,  Chicago  Daily 
News  columnist,  is  chairman  of 
the  planning  committee  for  the 
Illinois  Division,  American  So¬ 
ciety’s  annual  fund-raising  drive 
which  will  include  a  contest  for 
industrial  editors  of  metropol 
itan  Chicago.  Purpose  of  the 
contest  is  to  increase  interest  of 
labor-management  in  the  April 
drive. 

Jack  Williams,  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  general  assignment 
reporter,  has  been  as.signed  to 
the  Star’s  Washington  bureau 

Jim  King,  a  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Washington 
bureau,  is  improving  after  an 
extended  illness  in  the  capital. 

(  Continued  on  page  50) 
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PROMOTION 


New  England  Market 
Handy  in  One  Directory 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  SEEMS  only  the  other  day 

that  we  were  commending 
Tony  Glavin,  director  of  the 
New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau,  for  an  es¬ 
pecially  excellent  research 
achievement  in  the  automotive 
field.  Now  Glavin  comes  along 
with  what  strikes  us  as  an  even 
more  useful,  if  only  because 
more  widely  applicable,  re¬ 
search  achievement. 

It’s  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,  really.  Nothing  more 
than  a  bibliographical  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  market  and  media 
information  and  the  merchan¬ 
dising  services  available  from 
New  England  newspapers.  Yet 
consider  how  useful  this  direc¬ 
tory  will  be  to  every  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  executive, 
agency  or  manufacturer,  who 
does  business  in  New  England. 

It  has  long  been  our  thesis, 
as  those  who  follow  this  col¬ 
umn  well  know,  that  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  market  information 
available  from  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  would  produce 
an  “Inside  USA”  that  would 
make  even  John  Gunther  gasp 
with  amazement.  You  have 
only  to  examine  Mr.  Glavin's  52- 
page.  file-size  booklet  to  see 
the  truth  of  this,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  his 
booklet  covers  only  one  recion 
of  the  country,  and  only  48  New 
England  newspapers. 

What  Mr.  Glavin  has  done 
here  is  very  simple,  and  it  is 
simply  put  together  for  quick 
and  easy  use.  On  each  page  of 
this  booklet  is  listed  a  news¬ 
paper.  Then  follow  three  di¬ 
visions.  The  first  lists  the  mar¬ 
ket  information  available  from 
that  newspaper,  by  title,  and  by 
date  issu^. 

The  second  lists  the  media 
information  available  from  that 
newspaper,  likewise  by  title 
and  by  date  of  issue.  The  third 
lists  the  merchandLsing  services 
available.  On  the  final  page  of 
the  booklet  is  a  summary  of 
these  available  merchandising 
services. 

“This  should  assist  an  adver¬ 
tiser  in  planning,  more  effec¬ 
tively,”  the  booklet’s  foreword 
notes,  “a  coordinated  sales  and 
newspaper  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  either  market  by  market, 
or  one  covering  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  regional  area.” 

It  certainly  should.  It  should, 
moreover,  provide  inspiration 
and  a  practical  example  for 
other  groups  to  publish  similar 
directories. 

Portraits 

WE  DON’T  know  what  meat 

or  drink  this  fellow  James  J. 
Metcalfe  takes  to  be  able  to  spin 
verse  in  such  a  never-ending 
spool.  Whatever  it  is,  it  pays 
off — ^both  to  Metcalfe,  whose 
verse  is  syndicated,  and  to  the 
Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Post-Gazette, 


which  has  been  making  a  good 
thing  in  recent  years  of  selling 
collections  of  Metcalfe’s  stuff  in 
booklets. 

The  current  collection,  just  is¬ 
sued  in  an  attractive  pocket- 
size  booklet,  is  the  fifth.  It  is 
the  largest  yet.  It  contains 
more  than  200  verses,  and  is 
titled  “Portraits  for  Every 
mood.”  The  Post-Gazette  sells 
the  booklet  for  a  quarter,  and 
readers  apparently  fall  all  over 
themselves  to  get  copies.  Out 
only  four  weeks,  the  present 
collection  has  already  sold  prac¬ 
tically  10,000  copies.  In  the 
past,  sale  has  gone  as  high  as 
23,000,  and  this  one  is  just  start¬ 
ing. 

Here  is  a  reader  promotion 
that  is  a  natural,  and  the  more 
beautiful  because,  at  a  quarter 
a  throw,  it  ought  to  be  pretty 
close  to  self-liquidating. 

Plug  for  Planning 

A  CLEVER  series  of  mailing 

cards  Is  being  sent  to  adver¬ 
tisers  by  the  Evansville  (Ind. ) 
Press.  Each  card  carries  its 
message  contained  only  in  a 
cartoon  drawing.  The  drawing 
divides  into  two  sections.  One 
shows  a  kid  lying  under  a 
burgeoning  apple  tree,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  the  apples  just  fall¬ 
ing  into  his  lap.  IliLs  is  simply 
captioned  “1941  to  1948.”  'The 
other  section,  larger,  shows  the 
same  kid  trying  to  get  apples 
from  a  tree  labeled  “Business 
1949.”  The  apples  hang  high, 
and  the  tree  has  no  easy-of- 
reach  lower  limbs.  And  the  kid 
is  stuck  with  a  broken  pole 
labeled  “No  sales  or  advertis¬ 
ing  plan.”  The  over-all  cap¬ 
tion  is  “Better  get  a  new  pole.” 
This  will  give  you  the  idea. 
The  rest  of  the  cards  in  the 
series,  using  other  themes  than 
the  apple  tree,  all  point  the 
same  moral,  that  to  get  business 
in  1949  you  have  to  have  a 
plan.  Here  is  what  should  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  an  effective  promo¬ 
tion,  one  that  should  start  talk 
and  start  thinking.  And  it 
doesn’t  detract  from  it  one  whit 
to  know  that  is  it  a  most  eco¬ 
nomical  kind  of  promotion,  too. 

Elephant  and  Parade 

EVERYBODY  knows  that  just 

one  elephant  doesn’t  make  a 
parade,  so  Harold  Coffin,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Call-Bxilletin,  puts  out 
a  neat  little  folder  underscoring 
the  fact.  Instead,  his  folder 
shows  as  you  .spread  it  open  to 
arm’s  length,  it  takes  a  pack  of 
elephants  to  make  a  parade. 
The  elephants  in  this  case  are 
the  Call-Bulletin’s  leadership  in 
department  store  advertising, 
circulation,  display  advertising, 
retail  advertising,  general  adver¬ 
tising,  etc.  They  are  all  shown 
in  the  folder.  Harold  notes 
"it’s  a  parade  worth  following.” 


We  inject  a  word  of  caution. 
It’s  a  parade  worth  seeing.  Fol¬ 
lowing  it  may  lead  to  other 
complications.  But  it’s  a  good 
promotion  that  carries  a  kick  to 
it  strong  enough  to  get  over  its 
point. 

In  the  Bag 

ADD  the  Louisville  ( Ky. )  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times  to  the 
growing  list  of  newspapers  that 
have  produced  market  data 
folders  following  the  agreed 
specifications  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  and  the  AAAA. 
’This  puts  together  in  a  file  folder 
tabbed  for  easy  filing  and  just  as 
easy  finding  all  the  market  data 
you  have  to  know  about  the 
Louisville  market.  Little  fold¬ 
ers  slipped  into  the  file  folder 
show  miniature  reproductions  of 
pages  from  the  papers,  and  pro¬ 
vide  notes  on  the  newspapers 
themselves. 

“It’s  an  Old  New  England 
Custom.”  a  folder  from  the 
Boston  Post  tells  us.  What  is? 
Why,  gardening,  of  course.  The 
folder  plugs  the  Post’s  every- 
Sunday  garden  news  feature, 
and  gardening  as  an  all-year- 
round  selling  opportunity.  An¬ 
other  attractive  folder  from  the 
Post  plugs  the  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Up  in  Portland,  Maine,  the 
Press-Herald  and  Express  have 
come  out  with  a  booklet,  ‘The 
Paper  Goes  to  Press,”  which 
tells,  in  pictures  and  text  in  its 
26  pages,  just  how  the  paper 
is  put  together  and  got  out.  The 
booklet,  produced  by  Promotion 
Manager  Robert  Collins,  is  for 
souvenir  distribution  to  plant 
visitors. 


Tear-Sheet  Cover 

AN  attention-getting  tag,  d^ 
veloped  by  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Constitution,  is  a  4  x  5  in<!h 
gummed  label  in  color,  repre¬ 
senting  in  facsimile  the  front 
page  of  the  newspaper.  Break¬ 
ing  through  a  tear  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  paper  is  a  memo  from 
the  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment,  directing  attention  to  at¬ 
tached  material. 

Murals  from  Supplement 

PICTORIAL  wall  murals  have 
been  made  by  the  Toledo  (0.) 
Blade  and  presented  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  communities.  _  The 
murals  are  4x6  feet  in  size 
and  were  enlarged  from  a  series 
of  double-spread  qerial  photos 
of  nearby  communities. 

New  Classified 
THE  category  “Baby  Sitters" 
has  been  added  to  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Journal  and  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

Photo  Promotion 
RATHER  than  photograph  its 
employes  on  the  job  for  pro¬ 
motion  pieces,  the  Lincoln 
(Ill.)  Evening  Courier  takes 
pictures  showing  them  in 
“home”  settings,  in  a  favorite 
chair  or  among  collections  they 
make,  or  working  at  a  favorite 
hobby. 
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NEW  EDITION  OF  A.  A.  R/s  FAMOUS  <^QUIZ  ON  RAILROADS 
AND  RAILROADING”  PROVIDES  AUTHENTIC  DATA,  WITH  EASY-TO-USE 
COMPREHENSIVE  INDEX  COVERING  OVER  700  TOPICS. 
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Here's  a  valuable,  authoritative 
source  of  railroad  information  in 
handy  question-and-answer  form, 
completely  indexed  to  give  you 
up-to-date  information  about 
American  railroading. 

Assembled  in  casy-to-rcad  group¬ 
ings  are  compact  answers  to  more 
than  250  questions  covering 
American  railroads,  their  history, 
physical  properties,  operations, 
accomplishments,  and  the  role 
that  they  play  in  every  phase  of 
American  life. 

This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  this 
popular,  useful  book.  It’s  partic¬ 
ularly  valuable  to  editors,  writers, 
and  commentators  because  of  its 
capsule  breakdown  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  and  detailed  subject  index. 

To  get  your  copy  of  this  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  “Quiz  on  Railroads  and 
Railroading,”  or  extra  copies  for 
your  staff,  just  mail  the  coupon. 
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Pratt  and  Radio  Section,  Attociation  of  American  Railroadt, 

Room  624,  Trantportation  Bldg.,  Wothington  6,  D.  C. 

Please  send  me  _ copies  of  o*'  Railroads  and 

Railroading.” 

PLEASE  PRINT 

Name - ..yl..--'  -  - - 


editor  &  P U  B L I S  H  E R  for  February  5,  1949 
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SYNDICATES 

Corn  State 
Syndicate’s 

By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

HARRY  BOYD,  editor  of  the 

Cedar  Rapids  ( la. )  Gazette, 
is  the  ready-made  answer  to 
King  Features 
Syndicate’s 
search  for  a 
columnist  who 
can  write  with 
the  flavor  of 
that  part  o  f 
America  that 
lies  West  of  the 
Hudson  River. 

He  does,  and 
never  calls  an 
idea  a  “gim¬ 
mick.” 

His  column, 
to  run  five  days  ^ 

a  week  beginning  March  14.  was 
named  “My  America”  by  the 
syndicate.  It  is  the  first  in  three 
years  for  general  syndication  by 
KFS. 

Boyd,  “now  44  and  going  on 
80”,  as  he  puts  it,  has  been 
with  the  Gazette  since  “7  o’clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  day  after 
commencement  exercises  at  the 
University  of  Iowa.”  He  came 
out  with  a  BA  degree  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

For  two  years  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter  and  substitute  editorial 
writer,  was  associate  editor  for 
10  years,  and  in  1941  succeeded 
to  the  editorship.  He  has  irregu¬ 
larly  written  a  daily  comment 
column  for  the  Gazette,  and  reg¬ 
ularly  concentrated  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page. 

Boyd  writes  sympathetically 
of  life  in  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
language  is  hard-hitting,  whe¬ 
ther  he  speaks  of  inflation,  Rus¬ 
sia,  women’s  skirts,  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  or  the  kids. 

Decries  Comic-Book  Bans 

Appropriate  here  are  his  com¬ 
ments  on  the  “recent  rash  of 
selective  bans  on  comic  books  in 
many  communities.”  He  de¬ 
plored  a  proposal  to  use  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  Forrestal’s 
time  in  “deciding  whether  it  is 
safe  to  permit  young  men  who 
are  mature  enough  to  bear  arms 
for  their  country  to  look  at 
certain  types  of  comic  books." 

Some  of  the  comic  books  “are 
downright  revolting,”  he  said. 
‘"The  same  unfortunately  may  be 
said  of  some  of  the  $3  best  sell- 
lers.” 

In  either  case,  he  wrote,  offi¬ 
cial  censorship  was  “of  a  piece 
with  the  current  arrogant  effort 
of  a  police  chief  in  Detroit  to 
screen  accredited  news  report¬ 
ers  through  his  own  personally 
designed  loyalty  test.” 

Born  in  Kansas,  Boyd  went 
to  Sioux  City  at  10.  grew  up  to 
play  in  dance  bands  during  the 
flaming  youth  period.  In  1925. 
at  21.  he  married,  and  decided 
on  college.  His  wife  taught 
school  while  Boyd  studied,  pay¬ 
ing  his  way  by  playing  in  a 
dance  band,  and  doing  some 
commercial  art  on  the  side.  At 
one  time  he  dreamed  of  being 
a  cartoonist. 


Editor, 

Dream 


ii 


Sylvia  Porter, 

One  in  10.000 

SYLVIA  F.  PORTER,  New  York 

Post  Syndicate’s  financial  col¬ 
umnist.  is  a  woman  in  10,000. 
She’s  the  only 

woman  among - 

10.000  men  fi¬ 
nancial  writers. 

Also  unusual  in 
that  fraternity 
is  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  crusade 
for  her  theories. 

Sylvia  was 
crusading 
against  inflation 
in  the  days  of 
its  incipiency,  is 
currently  urging  Porter 
p  r  e  p  a  r  edness 

for  and  amelioration  of  the 
shock  of  possible  deflation. 

Crusades  are  not  new  to  her. 
She  undertook  one  in  the  first 
place  to  force  an  all-male  Wall 
Street  world  to  acknowledge 
that  the  “brain  has  no  sex.” 

Sylvia  had  watched  her 
mother.  Rose  Field,  who  be¬ 
came  a  successful  dress  design¬ 
er  after  Mr.  Field  died,  lose  her 
money  in  the  1929  crash.  Her 
mother’s  helplessness  excited 
Sylvia,  then  a  freshman  at  Hunt¬ 
er  College.  She  changed  from 
an  English  major  to  an  eco¬ 
nomics  major,  resolved  to  find 
out  how  it  happened,  graduated 
magna  cum  laude,  took  every 
economics  prize  in  sight,  and  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Tall,  slim,  pretty,  dark-eyed 
Sylvia  is  a  bundle  of  energy, 
covers  her  beat  like  a  hawk,  de¬ 
bates  political  issues  with  her 
husband,  which  she  says  serves 
to  sharpen  her  perspective. 

For  years  she  wrote  under 
the  byline  “S.  F.  Porter  Says," 
received  mail  that  began  “Dear 
Mr.  Porter,”  which  changed  to 
“Darling”  when  Ted  O.  Thack- 
ery.  Post  editor,  finally  revealed 
her  as  a  woman. 

There  was  no  lessening  in  her 
readership.  Currently,  her  col¬ 
umn  is  nationally  syndicated. 
She  is  co-author,  with  J.  K. 
Lasser,  of  the  book.  “How  To 
Live  Within  Your  Income,"  a 
study  that  intends  to  help  the 
average  man. 

Husbond's  Ire  Pays  Oil 

To  help  bankers  and  investors, 
she  currently  edits  “Reporting 
on  Governments.”  a  weekly 
news  service  on  United  States 
government  securities,  a  sub¬ 
ject  on  which  Sylvia  is  some¬ 
what  of  an  authority.  Once 
Secretary  of  Treasury  Morgen- 
thau  summoned  her  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  advise  on  a  Defense  Sav¬ 
ings  Bond  campaign. 

Her  husband.  G.  Sumner 
Collins,  promotion  manager  for 
the  rival  New  York  Journal- 
American,  is  publisher  of  the 
newsletter.  He  conceived  the 
idea  while  tapping  a  restless 
tattoo,  waiting  for  his  wife  to 


finish  typing  replies  to  advice¬ 
seeking  bankers. 

It  was  in  1935 — after  Sylvia 
had  careened  from  one  job  to 
another  in  the  “street”  for  the 
express  purpose  of  learning 
how  big  finance  functioned,  that 
she  was  hired  by  the  Post. 
Three  years  later  she  was  writ¬ 
ing  the  by-lined  column  and  by 
1939  was  entrusted  with  the 
Post’s  annual  financial  review, 
became  financial  editor  in  1940. 

Her  byline  opened  the  1949 
New  York  Post  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion. 

In  1942  she  received  the  Na¬ 
tional  Headliners’  Club  award 
for  her  crusading  columns  that 
led  her  male  colleagues  in  the 
fight  against  the  silver  bloc, 
which  caused  passage  of  the 
Green  Bill  and  released  our 
silver  for  wartime  use. 

The  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  voted  her,  best 
columnist  in  any  field  for  1945 
and  1947.  The  '47  award  was 
for  her  column,  “If  It  Happened 
Here,"  which  told  in  terms  of 
the  American  living  room  what 
devaluation  of  the  ruble  meant 
to  Russians. 

Sylvia’s  day  is  carefully 
budgeted  to  time  with  gather¬ 
ings  where  finance  moguls  spill 
precious  grist  for  the  mill  that 
grinds  out  her  daily  column. 

“A  chance  word,  la  casual 
thought,”  she  admits.  “is 
enough”  basis  to  send  her  re¬ 
searching  for  crusading  mate¬ 
rial. 

Elsa  Maxwell 

Introduced  Them 

ELSA  MAXWELL,  author  of  the 

daily  “Party  Line.”  distrib¬ 
uted  by  Press  Alliance,  wrote 
“Who  am  I  to  sit  in  judgment?  ” 
and  then  lashed  out  at  the  Brit¬ 
ish  press,  which  had  called  the 
world-scale  romance  of  Prince 
Aly  Khan  and  Rita  Hayworth 
“disgraceful.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
are  really  in  love,”  Miss  Max¬ 
well  told  readers,  a  statement 
that  was  almost  a  scoop.  Co¬ 
incident  with  her  column  came 


the  news  announcement  of 
Rita’s  and  Aly’s  engagement 
less  than  a  year  after  she  had 
introduced  the  couple. 

Miss  Maxwell,  noted  as  a 
party-giver  and  a  sort  .of  clea^ 
ing  house  with  tabs  on  the  great 
and  near-great  of  many  lands 
before  she  began  a  column  for 
Hearst  in  1940,  has  not  usually 
paid  so  much  attention  to  "gos- 
sip”  which,  she  told  Editor  \ 
Publisher,  she  “loathes.” 

Elsa  prefers  to  write  on  deep¬ 
er  issues,  but  her  editors  will 
not  have  it  that  way.  Her 
world  renown  as  a  person  to 
whom  all  little  news  items  come 
make  her  column  valuable  for 
the  names  she  knows  and  the 
places  where  she  knows  thev 
have  been. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  re¬ 
lationship  with  Hearst  syndi 
cation  ended  in  about  a  year 
because  of  Elsa’s  pro-British  at¬ 
titude,  and  her  warnings  that 
America  was  headed  for  war,  a 
line  that  the  Hearst  press  did 
not  then  think  justified. 

But  Elsa  was  back  columning 
again  in  a  short  while,  only  to 
have  trouble  again  because  of 
pro-British  political  views  that 
this  time  did  not  please  her 
principal  New  York  client.  The 
Post-Home  News. 

Since  then,  Elsa  has  been  non¬ 
political. 

Now  about  65,  she  is  the  first 
to  confess  she  is  no  beauty 
Enthusiastic  living,  however, 
keeps  her  from  looking  her 
years. 

Born  in  Keokuk,  Iowa,  Elsa 
grew  up  in  San  Francisco  where 
her  father  Wcis  the  head  of  in¬ 
surance  companies. 

Elsa  claims  he  gave  her  three 
rules  of  life  which  she  has 
faithfully  followed: 

1..  Don’t  be  afraid  of  being 
afraid,  and  never  be  afraid  of 
what  “they  say.”  “They”  do 
not  exist. 

2.  Never  collect  inanimate 
objects. 

3.  Laugh  at  yourself,  and  note 
also  that  there’s  sometning  ri¬ 
diculous  about  everyone. 


fAMOUS  rilAT  FAMIII 

THE  GUMPS  .  . .  featuring  the  misadventurei  ol 
America'a  favorite  funny  folks!  There's  excitenwrt 
laughter,  and  homely  philosophy  every  day  in  A* 
year  in  this  classic  comic  . . .  and  an  episode  eomi« 
up  with  surprises  aplenty  for  both  editors  and  resdin 
See  advance  proofs  now. 

Cnicagb  Tribune  -  New  Turk  News 

M  SIOTT.  manager  news  RWlOtNC.  N«w  VaHi  17  TRWUNE  TOWtt  CRii«l» 
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ALL  FAITHS  AGREE . 

The  Greatest  Stor^ 
Ever  Told 


NEW  AND  MAGNIFICENT,  this  masterpiece  tells,  in 
today’s  language,  the  story  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  is  a  vivid, 
a  beautiful,  and  simple  narrative  which  will  capture  the 
hearts  of  all  who  read  it.  It  is  acclaimed  as  oue  of  the  finest 
manuscripts  of  our  times. 

By  FULTON  OURSLER 

(From  The  Preface  By  The  Author) 


This  is  the  story  of  Jesus. 

It  is  a  chronology  of  events 
from  the  betrothal  of  Mary  and 
Joseph  to  the  days  after  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  episodes 
are  taken  from  the  four  Gospels. 

VNTiat  is  imaginative  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  largely  detail  to  fill  in 
chinks  left  open  in  the  Bible  ac¬ 
counts:  nothing  has  been  includ¬ 
ed  that  did  not  seem  a  reason¬ 
able  assumption  from  the  records. 

The  author  has  had  but  one 
thought  in  mind;  to  induce  read¬ 
ers  to  go  to  the  Gospels  and  hear 
the  story  at  firsthand.  Rabbi 
Solomon  B.  Freehof  once  said  to 
me  that  the  unspoken  scandal  of 
our  times  was  the  hidden  fact 
that  Bible-reading  had  been  large¬ 
ly  given  up  in  America. 

Later,  as  I  traveled  around  the 
country  and  talked  to  many  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  men  and  women, 
t  made  casual  allusions  in  conversation  to 
Biblical  passages.  I  soon  discovere<l  that  refer¬ 
ences  which  in  my  boyhood  were  cliches  of 
front-porch  talk  had  no  meaning  whatever  for 
these  later  companions. 

tour  of  Galilee,  Samaria,  Judea,  and 
Traiisjordania  evoked  again  in  me  a  deep  inter¬ 
est  in  Christianity  which  had  filled  me  up 
when  I  was  young.  N'ow,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  contented  agnosticism,  I  was  stirred 
up  again.  I  began  to  read  various  chronologies 
by  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians 


had  sought  to  straighten  out  the 
.apparent  confusions  .and  contra- 
ilictions  in  the  Gosyels. 

The  story  is  not  offered  as  an 
explanation  or  an  interpretation. 
It  is  rather  an  attempt  to  tell, 
faithfully,  just  what  the  four 
.\postles,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke, 
and  John,  assert  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  those  thirty-three  years 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  There  is 
no  intention  here  to  rationalize 
to  hunt  out  a  symbolism.  While 
sometimes  dramatized,  the  story 
is  completely  faithful  to  the  lit¬ 
eral  statements  of  the  text. 

With  much  help  and  counsel 
1  have  told  here  the  story  of  the 
greatest  event  in  human  history. 
For  once  upon  a  time  and  long 
ago  it  actually  happened,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  faith  of  true  believers, 
among  which  the  author  counts 
himself. 

God,  in  the  form  of  His  beloved  Son,  be¬ 
came  a  human  l)eing  like  ourselves.  He  re¬ 
mained  for  thirty-three  years.  He  became  a 
real  man.  and  the  only  perfect  one.  While 
continuing  to  be  the  true  Go<l.  He  was  bom 
in  a  stable  and  lived  as  a  workingman  and 
died  on  a  cross. 

He  came  to  show  us  how  to  live,  not  for 
a  few  years  but  eternally.  He  explained  truths 
that  would  make  our  souls  joyous  and  free. 

This  is  the  story  of  Jesus — the  greatest  story 
ever  toM. 


Writer,  editor,  Jouriiul* 
1st  and  playwright,  the 
author  presently  Is  a  sen¬ 
ior  editor  of  READER’S 
DIGEST,  dealing  with  re¬ 
ligious  material. 


"Jn  this  story  of  Jesus,  the  reader  is  held 
enthralled.  Under  Fulton  Oursler’s  skill  it 
beeomes  also  the  most  interesting  story  ever 
told. 

“Fulton  Oursler’s  book,  indeed,  may  seriously 
rank  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  hooks 
of  our  time." 

Rev.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  D.D. 

.Marble  Collegiate  Chiireh. 

New  Vork  City. 


“It  is  a  job  that  has  been  waiting  long  for 
the  right  author  to  come  along  and  tell  the 
story  with  quick,  vivid  phrase,  with  dramatic 
thrusts  and  with  genuine  human  interest.  It 
has  recaptured  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  vivid 
word  pictures  and  makes  me  feel  that  I  am 
an  eye  winess.’’ 

Rev.  John  A.  O’Brien.  Ph.D 

Head.  Dept,  of  Philosophy. 

I'nlversity  of  Notre  Dame. 


"My  fellow  Jews  will  value  it  for  its  his¬ 
toric  interpretation  of  a  most  illustrious  mem¬ 
ber  of  our  race — Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

“In  my  humble  opinion,  the  book  not  only 
SHOULD  hut  IVILL  have  quick  universal 
acceptance.'' 

Otto  N.  Frankfurter. 


■‘.-Is  an  agnostic,  1  feel  that  irrespective  of 
religion,  mankind  in  general  is  inspired  by  THE 
a  RE.  f  TEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD  as  vmtten 
by  one  who  knotes  all  about  it  and  hotu  to  tel! 
it.” 

.\rthur  Garfield  Hays. 


KKKIALIZATION  TI^IKII  P^KFEI  TLY  F4»K  THE  EENTEN  »iEAM>N 


From  Ash  Wednesday  .  .  . 

MARCH  2 


Territories  Now  Being  Reserved 


40  INSTALMENTS 

ILLISTRATED  BY  REMBRANDT 
AND  OTHER  FAMOUS  ETCHINGS 


.  .  .  To  Easter  Sttnday 

APRIL  17 


Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA  25  WEST  45TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

Daily  News  Show  Set 
For  NBC-TV  Network 


By  Jerry  Walker 

TELEVISION  leaps  right  into 

the  news  business  this  month 
with  big  plans  and  a  big  spon¬ 
sor. 

The  Camel  News  Caravan, 
scheduled  to  start  Feb.  16,  will 
be  the  “most  complete  and  up- 
to-the-minute  daily  news  show 
in  television  history,”  according 
to  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
executives  who  are  shaping  it 
up  for  the  R.  J.  Reynolds  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  ( William  Esty  is  the 
advertising  agency). 

The  program  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  from  7:45  to  8  p.m.,  EST, 
Mondays  through  Fridays,  over 
NBC's  combined  East  Coast  and 
Midwest  television  network. 

'A  Major  Step' — Brooks 

“This  is  a  major  step  in  adapt¬ 
ing  the  tools  of  a  new  medium 
to  the  age-old  job  of  reporting 
the  news."  said  William  F. 
Brooks,  NBC  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  news  and  international 
relations.  “The  news-gathering 
sources  of  NBC  are  unique  in 
their  diversity  and  we  will  be 
on_  the  spot  with  our  mobile 
units,  cameras  and  reporters 
whenever  possible,  to  maintain 
the  network’s  high  standard  of 
complete  and  accurate  report- 

is  program,  for  the  first 
time  on  a  regularly  scheduled 
basis,  will  use  all  of  the  in¬ 
dustry’s  available  methods  of 
news  reporting— mobile  units 
(live  pick-ups),  newsreels,  vis¬ 
ual  aids,  personalities  and  com¬ 
mentators. 

Headquarters  for  the  entire 
operation  will  be  centered  in  a 
special  NBC  studio.  Rockefeller 
Center,  which  is  being  convert¬ 
ed  into  a  television  newsroom. 
However,  pick-ups  will  eventu¬ 
ally  be  made  from  all  of  NBC's 
14  stations  that  are  linked  to¬ 
gether  by  the  coaxial  cable. 

NBC,  which  is  the  only  net¬ 
work  to  produce  its  own  news¬ 
reel,  has  hired  additional  news¬ 
reel  staff  totaling  24  men  to 
supplement  its  present  coverage. 
The  network  has  also  contracted 
with  leading  film  companies  in 
Europe  and  individual  camera¬ 
men  in  the  Far  East.  Near  East. 
Africa  and  South  America  to 
cover  news  events  in  those 
areas. 

In  addition  to  the  new  tele¬ 
vision  newsroom,  NBC’s  regular 
newsroom  will  be  expanded  to 
make  space  for  additional  writ¬ 
ers,  assignment  editors,  direc¬ 
tors  and  a  producer. 

Chief  commentator  for  the 
Camel  News  Caravan  will  be 
John  Cameron  Swayze,  veteran 
reporter,  who  has  gained  wide 
recognition  for  his  reporting  of 
the  conventions,  election  and  in¬ 
auguration  for  NBC  Television. 

Staff  members  of  NBC’s  Wash¬ 
ington  station,  WNBW,  will  be 
assigned  to  special  coverage  of 
the  capital  news  events  for  the 
new  daily  television  news. 


Adolph  Schneider,  director  of 
NBC’s  Television  news  and  spe¬ 
cial  events,  pointed  out,  “The 
use  of  live  pick-ups,  visual  aids 
and  commentators  on  any  indi¬ 
vidual  show  will  depend  entire¬ 
ly  on  the  way  the  news  breaks. 
■I^Ls  will  enable  us  to  bring  to 
the  television  screen  the  very 
latest  material  available  on  any 
group  of  news  events.” 

Stations  carrying  the  new 
show  will  be:  (East  Coast  Tele¬ 
vision  Network)  WNBT.  New 
York:  W^BW,  Washington; 

WPTZ.  Philadelphia:  WRGB, 
Schenectady;  WBZ-TV,  Boston; 
WBAL-TV,  Baltimore:  and 

WTVR,  Richmond:  (Midwe.st 
Television  Network)  WBEN- 
TV.  Buffalo:  WNBK.  Cleveland; 
WNBQ,  Chicago:  WWJ-TV,  De¬ 
troit:  WTMJ-TV,  Milwaukee; 
KSD-TV,  St.  Louis;  and  WSPD- 
TV,  Tol^o. 

Pic  Pacre  Competitor 
WGN-TV's  “Chicagoland  News¬ 
reel”  looks  upon  picture  pages 
of  local  newspapers  as  its  com¬ 
petition.  Spencer  Allen,  director 
of  WGN-TV's  newsreel,  said  this 
week. 

WGN-TV,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  operates  its 
newsreel  department  much  like 
the  picture  desk  of  a  newspaper, 
Allen  explained. 

WBKB,  Balaban  and  Katz  TV 
station,  has  launched  a  greatly 
expanded  news  coverage  sched¬ 
ule,  featuring  News  Editor  Ul¬ 
mer  Turner,  formerly  radio  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Sun. 

In  addition  to  ticker  tape  news 
relayed  throughout  the  day. 
Turner  is  doing  two  five-minute 
nightly  stints,  Monday  through 
Friday,  both  of  which  are  re¬ 
plete  with  news  photos  supplied 
by  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

In  addition.  Turner  does  a 
“Midweek  Roundup”  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  presenting  Midwest 
newspapermen,  who  interpret 
the  news  as  they  see  it. 

Murrow  Assails  Bon 
EDWARD  R.  MURROW,  CBS 
newscaster  and  compiler  of 
“I  Can  Hear  Them  Now”  re¬ 
cordings,  lashed  out  against  the 
Un-American  Activities  Commit¬ 
tee  rule  which  will  bar  tele¬ 
vision,  direct  broadcasts  and  re¬ 
cordings  at  future  hearings. 
(See  story  on  page  46.) 

Said  Murrow:  “It’s  like  tell¬ 
ing  newspaper  reporters  ‘you 
may  attend  the  hearing,  but  you 
may  not  bring  either  pencil  or 
pen  with  you.’  ” 

“One  of  the  troubles  with  a 
microphone,”  he  added,  “is  that 
it  is  both  neutral  and  revealing. 
It  has  no  built-in  gadget  which 
will  eliminate  split  infinitives, 
dangling  participles  or  other 
grammatical  gremlins.” 

CBS  sent  a  formal  protest  to 
the  Committee  and  urged  it  to 
review  and  reverse  its  decision 


so  as  not  to  nullify  “benefits  to 
which  Americans  are  entitled 
through  the  medium  of  radio 
broadcasting.” 

Against  Blatherskites 
FRED  C.  CHRISTOPHERSON, 

editor  of  the  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D. )  Argus-Leader,  believes 
radio  stations  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  they  broadcast, 
just  as  newspapers  are  re.«pon- 
sible  for  what  they  print.  He  is 
spearheading  opposition  to  a 
bill  before  the  South  Dakota 
Legislature  which  would  re¬ 
lieve  them  from  liability  for 
libelous  campaign  talks. 

If  the  broadcasters’  proposal 
is  enacted.  Christonherson 
warn.s,  “an  irresponsible  and 
judgment  -  proof  blatherskite 
could  go  on  the  air  and  in¬ 
dulge  in  unlimited  character 
assassination.” 

U.P.  Has  New  Service 
A  NEW  service  by  United  Press 

for  television,  started  this 
week  by  the  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  station.  WJZ-TV, 
presents  a  series  of  complete 
news  items  on  the  screen,  "rhey 
can  be  read  at  a  distance  of  16 
feet. 

The  U.P.  items  are  first  print¬ 
ed  on  cellophane  film,  instead 
of  paper  tape,  and  then  run  di¬ 
rectly  from  a  printer  through  a 
projector  and  transmitted. 
Sponsors  can  tie-in  easily  by 
voice,  text,  slides,  or  perma¬ 
nently  framed  top  line  on  each 
bulletin. 

•Ct-imrrde'  Picturized 
GENERAL  Eisenhower’s  “Cru¬ 
sade  in  Europe”  has  been 
adapted  especially  for  television 
in  a  series  of  26  picturizations 
made  by  20th  Century-Fox  Film 
Corp.  and  March  of  Time  pro¬ 
ducers.  American  Broadcasting 
Co  will  be  the  exclusive  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  .52.000  feet  of  film 
(nine  hours)  for  21  months. 

Amona  the  Stations 
RETIREMENT  of  Dr.  Leon  Levy 

and  Isaac  Levy  from  active 
management  in  the  affairs  of 
WCAU  and  its  television  affil¬ 
iate,  now  owned  by  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  was  announced 
this  week,  effective  April  1. 

J.  C.  Henderson  and  William 
G.  Jones,  Jr.,  publishers  of  the 
Lanett  (Ala.)  Valley  Tribune, 
have  acquired  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest  in  WRLD  and  WRLD-FM, 
subject  to  FCC  approval. 

The  Los  Angeles  Mirror  gave 
a  big  push  to  KNBH,  the  NBC 
Hollywood  television  station, 
when  it  went  on  the  air  re¬ 
cently.  Managing  Editor  Ed 
Murray  of  the  Mirror  spoke  of 
the  mutual  benefits  exp2cte<l  to 
accrue  from  newspaper-TV  affil¬ 
iation. 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post 
would  realize  $290,000  from  sale 
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of  WINX  and  WINX-FM,  if  the 
FCC  approves.  William  A. 
Banks,  Philadelphia,  has  con¬ 
tracted  for  the  standard  station, 
and  WTOP,  Inc.,  in  which  the 
Post  owns  55%,  and  CBS  45%, 
wants  to  take  over  the  FMer. 

Incorporators  of  a  new  firm 
to  operate  a  radio  and  video 
station  at  Clearfield,  Pa.,  in¬ 
clude  W.  K.  Ulerich,  publisher, 
and  Richard  J.  Kennard.  presi¬ 
dent,  of  the  Clearfield  Progrest; 
and  John  H.  Biddle,  president 
of  Huntingdon  (Pa.)  News. 

Human  Interest  Report 
THE  ANNUAL  report  of  Amec 

ican  Broadcasting  Co.,  its  first 
since  it  became  a  public  cor¬ 
poration — 1.689,017  shares  of 
stock  are  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange — has  that 
Wall  Street  Journal  flavor. 
Take  the  “lead”  for  example: 

“Americans  in  1948  opened 
their  eyes  to  watch  a  modem 
miracle  —  Television  —  striding 
toward  maturity.” 

Take  some  of  the  subheads, 
for  further  example: 

“Television  Grows  Its  First 
Beard”  .  .  .  “White  Tie,  Block 
Light”  .  ,  .  “Saturday  Date”  . . . 
“We  Practice  What  We  Preach— 
Advertising.” 

Man  behind  this  “human  in¬ 
terest  picture-studded  business 
report  is  John  W.  Pacey  of  ABC’s 
press  relations  staff.  He’s  an 
alumnus  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

■ 

137  Color  Pictures 
In  Spokane  Edition 

Spokane.  Wash. — Sold  out  a 
week  before  publication,  the  an¬ 
nual  Progress  Edition  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  ap¬ 
peared  Jan.  23  with  eight  spe 
cial  sections  in  color  covers  and 
containing  137  color  photo¬ 
graphs. 

The  total  issue  of  the  spwi^ 
edition  of  the  “Inland  Empire's 
annual  report  to  the  world  at 
large”  was  70  full-size  and  212 
tabloid-sized  pages. 

Dale  Morgan,  staff  photogn- 
pher,  travelled  7500  miles  to  get 
the  scores  of  color  and  black- 
and-white  pictures  which  iliur 
trate  the  issue.  The  editorial 
text  required  3,500  interviews, 
phone  calls  or  letters. 
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With  more  and  still  more  telecasters  it’s  Du  Mont 
TV  camera  equipment  because  of  outstanding^ 


t  Many  TV  stations  either  on  the  air 
or  under  construction,  are  Du  Mont- 
equipped  throughout.  That  means  the 
Du  Mont  Type  TA-124-B  Image  Orthi- 
con  Chain  for  studio  and  remote  pick¬ 
ups,  alike. 

But  of  even  greater  significance  is  the 
growing  use  of  Du  Mont  cameras  and 
auxiliary  equipment  by  TV  stations  orig¬ 
inally  using  other  makes  of  equipment; 
by  intra- store  television  demonstra¬ 
tions;  by  wired  television  installations; 
by  movie  producers  experimenting 
with  television  production  possibilities; 
by  TV  training  schools;  by  government 


agencies  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  Du  Mont  advantages  are  many; 
Split-second  action  through  quick  set¬ 


up;  finger-tip  controls;  superlative 
image  pickup  with  precise  electronic 
viewfinder  checkup;  accessibility  for 
time-saving  inspection  and  immediate 
maintenance;  handy  matched  units, 
jiffy-connected,  for  all  required  power, 
synchronizing,  amplifying  and  monitor¬ 
ing  functions,  plus  the  latest  camera 
effects. 

But  the  outstanding  characteristic  of 
this  popular  Du  Mont  Type  TA-124-B 
Image  Orthicon  Chain  is  DEPENDABIL¬ 
ITY.  That,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the 
all-important  consideration.  For  "Th© 
show  must  go  on."  regardless. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

Three  Photogs  Record 
Wild  Shootin’  Spree 


By  lames  L.  CoUings 

NEW  YORK  CITY  and  three 

photographers  —  Seymour  O. 
Wally,  Pat  Burns  and  Dan  Mc- 
Elleney  —  has  not  seen  anything 
like  it  since  the  days  of  Two- 
Gun  Crowley. 

They  all  wish  they  had  not 
seen  it,  especially  another  pho¬ 
tographer,  Pat  Candido,  who  at 
one  time  was  mistaken  for  the 
real  culprit. 

These  gentlemen  were  in  on 
the  capture  this  week  of  Elmer 
Stanford  aher  the  shooting  of  a 
priest.  At  the  tail  end  of  the 
event,  10  other  cameramen 
show^. 

There  were  two  witnesses  to 
the  shooting. 

The  following  day  Wally  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News  got 
a  tip — “I’d  rather  not  say  where 
I  got  it” — that  the  suspect  was 
in  the  neighborhood  he  was 
cruising  around  in. 

He  was  first  on  the  scene — a 
brownstone  house  on  the  East 
Side  —  when  the  heavily-armed 
cops  closed  in.  Five  minutes 
later  Burns  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  McElleney  of  the 
Daily  Mirror  came  rushing  up. 

This  was  at  12:10  p.m.  In 
about  30  minutes  Wally  made 
18,  start'to-.finish  pictures,  in¬ 
cluding  a  shot  of  a  police  ser¬ 
geant  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
lob  a  tear-gas  bomb  into  Stan¬ 
ford’s  small  room. 

Excellent  Job 

It  was  excellent  news  photog¬ 
raphy,  quickly  done  under  dan¬ 
gerous  circumstances.  It  was 
whipped  cream  to  the  bang-bang 
appetite  of  the  News,  which  on 
Monday  morning  played  on  page 
one  a  blownup  closeup  of  Stan¬ 
ford  in  the  hands  of  detectives 
and  the  sequence  of  his  capture 
five  pictures  strong  in  the  cen¬ 
terfold. 

The  other  photographers  ar¬ 
rived  after  the  shooting  and  the 
tear  gas  and  made  their  pictures, 
but  it  was  these  three  who  actu¬ 
ally  were  victims  of  the  gas 
and  possible  targets  for  stray 
bullets. 

Altogether  Stanford  and  the 
police  exchanged  thirteen  shots 
apiece,  none  of  which  came  near 
hitting  the  police  or  the  photog¬ 
raphers.  Stanford  received  two 
bullet  wounds  before  he  was 
brought  out  of  the  house. 

Wally  spent  most  of  his  time 
trying  to  figure  out  angles  to 
shoot  from  and  making  sure  he 
was  well  protected  by  off-the- 
street  doorways  and  parked  cars 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

“When  the  actual  firing  start¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  “I  was  behind  a 
cab’s  gas  tank.  All  of  a  sudden 
I  thought  to  myself,  what  the 
hell  am  I  doing  here — if  one  of 
those  bullets  comes  this  way!” 

He  said  he  hadn't  been  scared 
at  the  time.  “But  when  I  got 
back  to  the  office,”  he  admitted, 
“I  had  a  reaction.  I  thought 


what  a  stupid  thing  to  do,  to  ex¬ 
pose  myself  that  way." 

Burns  and  McElleney  agreed 
that  they  had  made  sure  not  to 
position  themselves  in  front  of 
Stanford’s  window. 

And  now  back  to  Pat  Candido. 

On  Saturday  night,  when  the 
story  broke,  he  and  Hy  Rothman, 
also  of  the  News,  were  told  to  go 
to  the  church  where  the  priest 
had  been  shot.  They  got  pictures 
of  Father  Campbell  being  car¬ 
ried  out  on  a  stretcher  and  gen¬ 
eral  scenes. 

It  was  then  that  one  of  the 
eye-witnesses  excitedly  told  de¬ 
tectives  and  policemen  that  Can¬ 
dido  looked  like  the  man  who 
had  done  the  shooting.  The  of¬ 
ficers,  of  course,  knew  that  Can¬ 
dido  was  a  bona  fide  press  pho¬ 
tographer  and  assured  the  lady 
she  was  mistaken. 

But  it  gave  them  an  idea.  Sev¬ 
eral  detectives  went  to  the  News 
and  asked  for  50  contact  prints 
of  Candido.  The  News  complied 
with  the  request,  and  each  detec¬ 
tive  on  the  job  was  handed  one, 
in  the  hope  that  someone  would 
recognize  the  as  -  yet  -  unknown 
fanatic. 

The  detectives  were  directed 
to  look  for  a  man  who  looked 
like  Candido  and  to  show  the 
prints  around  the  neighborhood. 
They  were  also  told  that  the  sus¬ 
pect  had  a  Jerry  Colonna  mus¬ 
tache.  Candido  has  a  thin, 
black-and-gray  mustache. 

When  Stanford  was  caught, 
the  embarrassed  Candido  asked 
the  detectives  to  tear  up  the 
contacts. 

“I’ve  seen  nothing  like  this 
case  since  Two-Gun  Crowley,” 
said  Wally,  who  explained  that 
the  hardest  shot  to  get  was  of 
Stanford  in  the  ambulance. — 
“There  were  so  many  other  pho¬ 
tographers  around  by  then” 

A  Day's  Work 

THERE’S  more  crime  in  the 

news,  kids. 

This  story  has  to  do  with  two 
photographers  for  the  East  St. 
Louis  ( Ill. )  Journal,  who  the 
other  day  declined  to  file  charges 
against  two  tavern  owners  al¬ 
legedly  guilty  of  attacking  them 
in  the  police  station. 

The  photographers  are  Russell 
J.  Maxwell  and  William  Ed¬ 
wards.  and  they  say  they  regard 
the  incident  as  “all  in  the  day’s 
work." 

Police  there  arrested  the  as¬ 
sailants  as  they  left  a  tavern. 
The  police  said,  in  effect,  pardon 
us.  boys,  but  your  pistols 
are  showing.  When  searched, 
the  pair  had  $4,402  stashed  away 
in  their  pockets. 

It  is  not  explained  in  the  re¬ 
port  where  this  amount  came 
from,  although  it  is  suspected 
they  didn’t  win  it  the  hard  way 
at  penny  ante. 

Anyway,  when  the  photog¬ 


raphers  took  their  positions  in 
the  police  station  to  shoot,  one 
of  the  guys  punched  Edwards, 
loosening  him  two  teeth’s  worth. 
Maxwell  got  the  same  treatment 
from  the  other  guy,  but  wasn’t 
hurt. 

At  this  point.  Anthony  F. 
Conty,  Journal  reporter  and 
president  of  the  A.F.L.  Report¬ 
ers  and  Photographers  Union, 
stepped  in  and  told  the  guys  to 
cut  it  out,  which  they  did. 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

WILLIAM  W.  DYVINIAK,  Buf¬ 
falo  ( N.  Y. )  Courier-Express, 
has  lost  his  affection  for  cats.  He 
was  taking  a  shot  of  Pancho,  a 
prize  Siamese,  at  a  cat  show  in 
the  Elks  Club.  When  the  flash 
went  off,  the  cat  got  excited. 
Bill  tried  to  calm  Pancho.  His 
reward:  bites  on  the  left  hand 
and  wrist.  His  resolve:  to  leave 
temperamental  Panchos  alone 
from  now  on. 

Alton  Kaste,  Louis  Paus  and 
Edward  Feeney  were  winners  in 
the  recent  ninth  annual  exhibit 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Kaste 
won  first  prize  in  the  news 
class;  Paus  in  feature  pictures; 
and  Feeney  in  sports. 

■ 

Governor  to  Meet 
With  Weekly  Press 

Boston  —  Seeking  to  improve 
coverage  of  state  affairs,  the 
New  Hampshire  Weekly  Pub¬ 
lishers  Asociation  has  made 
plans  for  a  weekly  press  con¬ 
ference  with  the  state’s  new 
governor,  Sherman  Adams. 

The  conference,  restricted  to 
the  Governor  and  his  staff  and 
weekly  publishers  or  their  rep¬ 
resentatives,  will  take  place  on 
Fridays.  The  Governor  has  al¬ 
ready  indicated  acceptance  of 
the  plan  which  was  evolved  at 
the  49th  annual  meeting  of  the 
publishers’  association  here  last 
week. 

This  move  on  the  part  of  the 
weekly  publishers  indicated  they 
are  preparing  to  challenge  the 
dailies  in  political  coverage.  The 
new  governor  showed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  the 
30  weeklies  by  giving  them  more 
of  his  campaign  advertising  than 
went  to  the  dailies. 

Clinton  L.  White  of  the  Coos 
County  Democrat,  Lancaster, 
was  elected  president.  He  is  the 
son  of  the  late  David  L.  White, 
former  president  who  belonged 
to  the  association  for  44  years. 


'Writers  Only' 
Sign  Is  Hung  by 
Congress  Group 

Washington — The  idea  of  re¬ 
stricting  press  coverage  of  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee 
hearings  to  representatives  of 
the  three  major  press  associa¬ 
tions  has  been  abandoned,  but 
the  “keep  out”  sign  has  been 
posted  against  photographen 
and  broadcasters. 

The  reconstituted  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  a 
Democrat — Rep.  John  S.  Wood 
of  Georgia — adopted  only  that 
part  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Republican-con¬ 
trolled  conunittee  which  was 
headed  by  Rep.  J.  Parnell 
Thomas  of  New  Jersey. 

Protests  Due 

The  affected  services  will 
make  formal  protest  and  may 
bring  about  a  modification 
which  has  been  under  discus¬ 
sion.  Suggested  is  admission 
of  newsreel,  still,  and  television 
camera  crews  to  take  pictures 
of  witnesses  about  to  testify, 
but  not  to  allow  them  to  set  off 
flashes  or  train  their  equipment 
on  those  persons,  or  committee 
members,  during  the  taking  of 
testimony. 

Unless  otherwise  directed  by 
Congress,  the  committees  have 
absolute  authority  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  they 
will  operate.  Albert  L.  Warner, 
chairman  of  the  Radio  Gal¬ 
lery  Committee,  and  George 
M.  Dorsey,  chairman  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents' 
Association,  will  protest  the  ex¬ 
clusion  order,  they  have  an¬ 
nounced. 

“Purpose  of  the  edict,  the 
committee  members  declared,  is 
to  get  away  from  the  “circus 
aspect”  which  has  attended 
some  of  the  more  newsworthy 
meetings  of  the  past.  It  has 
been  pointed  out,  however,  that 
the  committeemen  made  no  pub¬ 
lic  complaint  against  news  cov¬ 
erage  until  wholesale  censure 
of  their  own  actions  followed 
release  of  the  fact  that  Law¬ 
rence  Duggan  had  been  ques¬ 
tioned — a  disclosure  withheld 
until  Mr.  Duggan  had  fallen  to 
his  death  in  New  York  City 
The  victim  was  a  highly  placed 
State  Department  official  for 
many  years. 
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Congratulations  to  the  Press.. 


News  Photographers  Win  4  out  of  6  Top  Prizes 
In  Professional  Class,  1948  Graflex  Photo  Contest 


Most  of  the  top  honors  went  to  photo-reporters 
repres**nting  various  parts  of  the  eountr> ,  incUeating 
the  exeellenee  of  the  work  being  done  day  in  ami 
day  out  hy  the  \nieriean  press. 

i’iie  above  photo  of  the  Cerdan-Zale  figiit  won  the 
S|M*eial  Press  Award  as  well  as  Second  Prize  in  the 
Professional  Atiion  group,  aiul  was  shot  by  Meyer 
Liebowitz  of  the  NV/r  York  Times. 

All  in  all,  in  the  Professional  Class  of  the  1948 
Graflex  Photo  C«nitest,  10  press  photographers  won 
a  total  of  $1200...  and  beside  the  4  out  of  6  top 
prizes.  t<K)k  5  Honor  Awanls  and  1  Color  (dass  prize! 

Groflex,  Inc.,  Rochester  8,  N.  \  . 

OGRAFLEX 

\1  cslerii  Division:  304ii  Vi  ilshire  Boidevard.  Los  Angeles  5,  Cal. 
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First  Prize  (Feature) 
Joe  Li.xhofe 

Third  Prize  (Feature) 
Robert  MacKay 


Minneapolis  S/rir 


Second  Prize  (Action)— 
Meyer  Liebowitz 

Third  Prize  (Action) 
Niels  Lalritzex 

Honor  Award  (Feature) 
John  G.  Malmin  . 

Honor  Awards  (Action) 
John  J.  Crivelli 
Pall  Siegel  .  . 
Arthur  S.  Roger 
Pat  Candido  .  . 

Honor  Award  (Color) 
Carolyn  Carter 


. Ch  ieago  Trihiine 

Special  Press  Award 
. New  Y  ork  Times 

. Milwaukee  Journal 

■  •  •  •  •  Los  Angeles  Times 

Paterson.  N.  J.,  Evening  Neivs 
. -  Alinneapolis  Star 

■  .  .  New  York  Daily  .\etvs 
....  New  York  Daily  Meivs 


Atlanta  Journal 


CIRCULATION 


ICMA  Says  Wage  Bill 
Imperils  Boy  System 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


“YOUR  newspaperboy  organiza¬ 
tion  is  in  danger,"  warned 
L.  W.  McFetridge,  secretary  of 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association,  this  week, 
in  a  special  bulletin  dealing  with 
a  wage  bill  before  Congress. 

The  language  of  the  bill,  Mc¬ 
Fetridge  said,  could  place  all 
newspaperboys  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  It  reads: 

“No  employer  who  is  engaged 
in  any  activity  affecting  com¬ 
merce  shall  employ  any  oppres¬ 
sive  child  labor  in  or  about  or 
in  connection  with  any  enter¬ 
prise  where  he  is  so  engaged.” 

The  objectionable  words,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ICMA  official,  are 
“or  in  connection  with.” 

“Oppressive  child  labor,”  he 
said,  “means  any  occupation 
which  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
decides  is  hazardous  or  detri¬ 
mental  to  any  person  under  18. 
‘Hazardous’  or  ‘detrimental’  can 
be  defined  in  many  ways. 

“If  you  want  to  maintain  your 
newspaperboy  organization,  vig¬ 
orously  oppose  the  objectionable 
language  by  having  your  pub- 
iisher  contact  your  congressman 
immediately.” 

Among  other  things,  the  bill 
would  raise  minimum  wages 
from  40  to  '75  cents  an  hour. 

Amendments  which  would  ex¬ 
empt  employes  of  papers  pub¬ 
lished  less  frequently  than  daily 
from  the  new  pay  levels  and 
would  insure  against  carrier 
boys  being  bracketed  into  the 
law  have  been  asked  by  the 
National  Editorial  Association, 
comprising  6,000  publications. 


Andrews  Resigns, 

Jennings  Appointed 
WALTER  G.  ANDREWS  has  re¬ 
signed  as  circulation  director 
of  the  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Oklahoma  City 
Timet.  He  will 
be  succeeded  by 
George  M.  Jen¬ 
nings,  who  has 
been  circulation 
director  of  the 
Farmer  -  Stock- 
man. 

Andrews,  who 
is  president  of 
the  Internation¬ 
al  Association  of 
Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  came  to 
Oklahoma  City 
from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1947.  His  future  plans 
have  not  been  announced. 

He  said  he  would  continue  ac¬ 
tively  as  president  of  ICMA  un¬ 
til  the  end  of  his  term  in  June. 

Jennings,  who  will  continue 
in  charge  of  Farmer-Stockman 
circulation,  first  became  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  Oklahoma  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  1932  as  a  newspaper 
carrier.  He  joined  the  circula¬ 
tion  organization  later,  and  in 


Jennings 


1942  was  appointed  country 
circulation  manager  of  the  two 
newspapers.  In  1943  he  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  agency  in  Fort  SiL,  and 
served  there  during  much  of 
the  war. 

Seattle  Survey 
THE  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times  dis¬ 
tributed  as  a  promotion  piece 
this  week  a  folder  containing 
the  findings  of  a  circulation  sur¬ 
vey  conducted  in  October.  Two 
questions  were  asked  in  2,430 
sample  interviews:  1.  Will  you 
please  tel;  me  which  Seattle 
daily  newspaper,  or  newspapers, 
came  into  your  home  yesterday? 

2.  Which  Seattle  Sunday  news¬ 
paper,  or  newspapers,  came  into 
your  home  last  Sunday?  The  re¬ 
search  project  was  supervised  by 
Dr.  Chilton  R.  Bush,  of  Stanford 
University,  and  Dan  E.  Clark  II 
and  Associates. 

Death  Notice  Plan 

EVERY  circlation  manager 

knows  the  value  of  obituaries 
in  his  newspaper  to  build  and 
hold  circulation.  A  new  angle  to 
this  matter  of  obits  has  been 
supplied  by  George  B.  Morgan, 
classified  manager  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Ten¬ 
nessean,  who  points  out  the 
close  coordination  between  paid 
death  notices  and  circulation. 

Morgan  outlines  the  Nashville 
papers’  program  in  the  February 
“Bulletin”  of  the  Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Association, 
showing  the  value  of  paid  death 
notices  both  from  a  revenue 
standpoint  and  as  a  service  to 
readers.  His  “Post  Mortem  on 
Deaths”  covers  the  following  ad¬ 
vice: 

1.  To  pay  long  distance  tolls 
from  undertakers  in  the  rural 
localities  who  would  phone  in 
their  “Death  Notices.” 

2.  To  accept  these  notices 
without  deadline,  making  over 
the  first  classified  page  for  every 
edition — To  give  preference  to 
their  “Death  Notices”  if  possible. 

3.  To  write  to  every  under¬ 
taker  in  the  trading  territory  in¬ 
forming  him  of  the  new  service 
and  soliciting  his  cooperation. 

4.  To  have  the  circulation 
representative  in  that  town  call 
on  him  after  he’d  received  the 
letter  and  explain  in  detail  the 
plain. 

“A  special  heading  was  given 
among  the  ‘Death  Notices’  of 
•Out  -  of  -  Town  -  Deaths,’  with  a 
sub-head  indicating  the  point  of 
origin,  such  as  ‘Franklin,  Ten¬ 
nessee.’  This  not  only  made  it 
easy  for  the  reader  to  find 
‘Deaths’  in  his  own  community, 
but  from  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point,  made  the  newspapers 
closer  to  the  subscriber  by  show¬ 
ing  him  that  he  was  not  only 
given  consideration  but  that  the 
newspapers  thought  a  great  deal 


of  him  and  appreciated  his  be¬ 
ing  a  reader. 

“Our  news  department  writes 
Obituary  Notices  from  paid 
Death  Notices,  which  also  adds 
to  the  cooperative  spirit. 

“We  have  one  Ad-taker  as¬ 
signed  to  this  classification,  and 
the  response  to  her  solicitation 
has  been  gratifying.  She  calls 
every  local  undertaker  every 
day — takes  his  notices  directly 
on  the  typewriter,  which  saves 
him  time,  as  well  as  reminding 
him  not  to  forget. 

Nebraska  Circulations 

AN  analysis  of  daily  newspaper 

circulations  in  Nebraska  has 
been  completed  by  George  Ab¬ 
bott,  University  of  Nebraska 
journalism  student,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Nebraska  News¬ 
paper  for  January  The  study 
covered  1946-47  and  revealed 
that  there  were  an  average  of 
99.98  daily  newspapers  per  100 
dwelling  units  in  the  state.  For 
Sunday  papers  there  were  74.47 
papers  per  100  dwelling  units. 

'Junior'  Reaches  30 

THE  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  Junior, 

monthly  publication,  reached 
its  30th  birthday  in  January. 

Carrier  Notes 

A  FORMER  Oakland  (Calif.) 

Tribune  carrier,  Henry  S. 
Clark,  Jr.,  winner  of  the  first 
four-year  scholarship  award  of 
the  Carver  Scholarship  Founda¬ 
tion  of  Alameda  County,  was  the 
feature  speaker  at  the  second 
annual  George  Washington  Car¬ 
ver  Day  ce  ebration  in  Oakland 
recently.  He  is  now  a  freshman 
at  the  University  of  California. 
Clark  was  a  Tribune  carrier 
from  June,  1942,  to  September, 
1945,  advancing  to  the  'Tribune's 
highest  rank — master  dealer. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  offered 
trips  to  “Snowland”  on  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  Snowball  Special  for  car¬ 
riers  obtaining  185  points  during 
December  and  January.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  trip  was  the  fact 
that  “dad  can  also  go”  providing 
he  paid  his  own  fare. 

The  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Senti¬ 
nel  recently  sponsored  an  ice 
carnival  for  carriers  on  a  local 
ice-skating  rink. 

The  Waycross  (Ga.)  Journal- 
Herald  offers  a  trophy  annually 
to  the  carrier  making  the  best 
all-around  record. 


LaiQ 


N.B.A.  offers  better 
quality,  prices  and  serv¬ 
ice  on  carrier  bags, 
aprons,  tags,  collection 
books,  binders  and 
motor  route  tubes.  Also 
promotion  ads  and  idea 
services.  Get  prices. 

iN.B.A, 

Newipoper  leys  et  Aeierlca,  lac.  I 
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Dailies'  Charity 
Funds  Dispense 
Long-Term  Aid 

Hartford,  Conn.  —  Two  o> 
phaned  girls — Bonnie  Lee  and 
Donna  Jean  Newman,  ages  3 
and  2 — have  more  than  $30,000 
invested  in  their  name  today. 
‘This  financial  protection  of  their 
future  is  due  to  an  appeal  for 
voluntary  contributions  which 
was  established  by  the  Hartford 
Times  in  Christmas  week,  1947, 
immediately  after  the  children's 
parents  were  burned  to  death. 

Thousands  of  people  not  only 
in  Hartford,  but  from  all  over 
the  country,  answered  the 
Times’  appeal.  Latham  B.  How¬ 
ard,  Times  executive  who  han¬ 
dled  the  Newman  Fund,  said 
the  paper  finally  had  to  shut  off 
acknowledgments  of  money  be¬ 
cause  there  seemed  to  be  no 
end  to  the  contributions. 

Courant  Helps  Family 

The  Times  appointed  Mr. 
Howard  a  trustee  of  the  Fund 
and  the  Park  Street  Bank  where 
the  money  is  deposited  appoint¬ 
ed  its  trust  officer,  James  Hayes, 
as  the  second  trustee. 

The  money  has  been  invested 
in  long-term  (Sovernment  Bonds. 
Whatever  money  remains  in  the 
fund  in  1971,  when  the  younger 
child  reaches  her  25th  birth¬ 
day,  will  then  be  divided  equal¬ 
ly  between  them. 

At  present,  the  children's 
maternal  grandmother,  who 
cares  for  them,  receives  $20  a 
week  for  their  maintenance  and 
$200  a  year  for  medical  care  and 
clothing. 

In  another  pre-Christmas  ap¬ 
peal  in  1948,  the  Hartford 
Courant  raised  approximately 
$17,000  for  Mrs.  Daniel  Sullivan 
arid  her  three  young  children. 

The  trustees  administering  the 
Sullivan  Fund  include  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  publisher  of  the 
Courant.  The  money  will  be 
used  to  pay  the  medical  and 
hospital  bills  which  Mrs.  Sul¬ 
livan  incurred:  also  the  wages 
of  a  housekeeper. 
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Newspapers  prefer  Heply-0 
Letters  for  new  subscriptions, 
renewals  and  classified  promo¬ 
tions. 
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Todays  tomorrow,  and  the  rest  ot  the 
tomorrows  ...  they*re  all  moving  days 
in  Pennsylvania. 

11,000  miles  of  railroads,  100,000  miles  of  State  roads, 
an  ocean  port,  a  Great  Lakes  port,  and  an  Ohio  River 
port  are  all  in  this  moving  picture,  too.  Through  these 
transportation  arteries  move  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  goods  every  day. 

TODAY  IS  MOVING  DAY... 

Yes,  you  will  find  lots  of  action  in  Pennsylvania  .  .  . 
action  that  moves  goods  and  produces  sales — retail 
sales  that  total  almost  $8,000,000,000  a  year. 

You  can  get  in  on  this  big  moving  event,  too,  by  using 
Pennsylvania’s  local  newspapers  that  reach  over  one 
million  consuming  families  every  day.  These  million 
families  reside  in  the  heart  of  the  world’s  greatest 
market  ...  in  82  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000 
City  Zone. 

Move  your  goods  the  smart  way  .  .  • 
via  Pennsylvania’s  well  •  read  local 
newspapers. 


nsylvania... 

key  market  for  Sales 


Ambridg*  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  #  Bristol  Courier  (E)  #  Ctiambersburq  Public  Opinion  (E)  O 
Clearfield  Progress  (E)  0  Coatesville  Record  (E)  0  Connallsville  Courier  (E)  0  Greensburg  Tribune  Review  (M&E) 
0  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  0  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  |M)  0  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  0  Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  0 

Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  0  New  Castle  News  (E)  0  New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  0  Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E)  0  Towanda 
Review  |M)  0  Tyrone  Herald  (E)  0  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  0  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (MSE)  0  Waynesboro  Record- 
Herald  (E)  0  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  |M)  0  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  0  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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Middle  East 
Censorship 
Is  'Very  Tough' 

Cyrus  L.  Sulzberger,  chief 
foreign  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Times,  home  this 
week  for  a  short 
business  trip, 
told  Editor  & 

Publisher  what 
a  roving  Euro¬ 
pe  a  n  reporter 
can  expect  to 
find  in  the  way 
of  c  e  n  s  orship 
and  transmis¬ 
sion  difficulties. 

There  is,  he 
said,  military 
censorship  for 
Greek  corre¬ 
spondents  writ¬ 
ing  for  Greek  newspapers,  but 
there  is  no  military  or  non¬ 
military  censorship  for  foreign 
correspondents  in  Greece.  Trans¬ 
mission  is  good  from  Athens,  but 
poor  throughout  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Thus  news  of  the  Pal¬ 
estine  peace  talks,  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  Greek  island  of 
Rhodes,  is  slow  getting  to 
the  U.S. 

“Transmission  is  slow  and  ex¬ 
pensive  in  Turkey,  but  no  cen¬ 
sorship  seems  to  be  operative," 
Sulzberger  said,  noting  that  in 
the  past  the  Turks  have  often 
practiced  blue-pencilling  while 
proclaiming  there  was  none. 

'Blind'  Bluepencilling 

Censorship  is  “very,  very 
tough’’  in  the  Middle  East,  with 
Lebanon  the  “only  feasible 
place  to  file  from,”  reported 
Sulzberger,  who  has  traveled 
extensively  through  Europe  and 
the  mid-East.  “In  Egypt  there 
is  blind  censorship.  You  never 
know  how  much  of  your  story 
got  out  until  you  see  it  in 
print.” 

In  Israel,  he  continued,  there 
is  “some  censorship.”  It  was 
difficult  during  the  war  to  get 
information  on  military  opera¬ 
tions,  and  “to  do  a  real  job 
of  war  reporting.”  No  Arab 
states,  he  said,  permitted  corre¬ 
spondents  to  operate,  with  the 
exception  of  Trans-Jordan. 

Yugoslavia  has  no  operative 
censorship,  but  a  reporter  is 
likely  to  be  bounced  out  if  he 
files  stories  the  Tito  government 
does  not  like. 

A  Matter  of  Degree 

“It  is  still  relatively  easy  to 
get  into  Poland.  It  is  less  easy 
to  get  into  Czechoslovakia  and 
Bulgaria.  It  is  still  less  easy 
to  get  into  Hungary:  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  get  into  Rumania, 
and  impossible  to  get  into  Al¬ 
bania,”  he  summarized. 

Throughout  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  excluding  the  Iberian 
peninsula,  there  is  no  censorship 
and  no  transmission  problems, 
but  prices  for  sending  messages 
vary. 

As  for  getting  stories  past  a 
censor,  Sulzberger  said  any  re¬ 
porter  who  knows  how  keeps 
his  tricks  in  his  own  bag. 

■ 

For  7V2C  Coin 

San  Francisco  —  A  7Vi  cent 
coin  is  advocated  editorially  by 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Personal 

_ continued  from  page  38 


Winifred  Shields,  who  had 
been  with  the  Cedar  Rapids  ( la. ) 
Gazette,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Kansas  City  Star,  and  Jean 
Rogers,  a  cousin  of  Margaret 
Truman,  left  the  latter  paper  to 
work  for  the  Washington  Star. 

Keith  H.  Crandell.  son  of 
Richard  F.  Crandell.  picture 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  has  become  a  general 
assignment  reporter  with  the 
Havre  (Mont.)  Daily  News.  He 
was  graduated  in  December 
from  the  University  of  Montana 

Bob  Petty  has  interrupted  his 
senior  journalism  studies  at 
Montana  State  University  for 
three  months  to  fill  in  on  the 
Whitefish  (Mont.)  Pilot  while 
Publisher  and  State  Senator 
Gurney  Moss  attends  legislative 
sessions. 

Fraser  Robertson  has  been 
named  financial  and  business 
editor  of  the  Toronto  ( Ont. ) 
Telegram.  He  has  been  with  the 
paper  since  1929.  and  in  recent 
years  has  specialized  in  inter¬ 
national  affairs. 

S.  Leonard  Tilbey  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor  of 
the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulletin. 
succeeding  Reg  Hammond,  who 
resigned.  Tilbey  is  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Halifax 
Chronicle  and  Star. 

Richard  Jackson,  parliamen¬ 
tary  writer  of  the  Ottawa  ( Ont. ) 
Journal  has  been  named  city 
editor  of  that  paper,  replacing 
Charles  Lynch,  who  was  chosen 
to  be  roving  Canadian  corre¬ 
spondent.  Recent  additions  to 
the  staff  include  Edward  In¬ 
gram,  Halifax  newspaperman; 
Fred  Edge,  formerly  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  (B.  C.)  Province,  and 
Art  MacDonald,  formerly  with 
the  Halifax  Chronicle. 

Kenneth  Tichenor,  who  had 
been  county  reporter  for  the 
Watsonville  (Calif.)  Register- 
Pajaronian.  was  recently  made 
managing  editor  of  the  paper, 
succeeding  Frank  Orr.  who  be¬ 
came  editor. 

Nilda  Peruzzo,  a  recent  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  graduate, 
has  been  named  society  editor 
of  the  Martinez  (Calif.)  Contra 
Costa  Gazette. 

Dean  Smith,  who  edited  the 
weekly  Glendale  (Calif.)  News, 
has  bwome  reporter  and  sports 
editor  of  the  new  Mesa  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Tribune. 

Paul  Speegle  is  giving  up  his 
job  as  radio  columnist  on  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle  to  be  program  manager  of 
KNBC.  He  joined  the  Chronicle 
10  years  ago  as  drama  critic. 

Billy  Sansing,  sports  news 
director  for  the  University  of 
Texas  and  previously  sports 
writer  for  the  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Houston,  Tex. 
ad  firm  of  Wilkinson-Schiwetz 
&  Tips. 

Marjorie  Hunter,  formerly 
with  the  Raleigh  (N.  C. )  News- 
Observer,  is  now  on  the  city 
side  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press. 

LeRoy  Goodwin  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Grants  Pass 


( Ore. )  Daily  Courier  as  report¬ 
er-photographer.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Scottsbluff 
(Neb).  Daily  Star-Herald. 

H.  J.  (Hank)  Simmons,  who 
has  been  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Milwaukee  (Wis. ) 
Journal  and  Eau  Claire  (Wis.) 
Leader,  is  the  new  sports 
editor  of  the  Dalles  ( Ore. ) 
Daily  Chronicle.  replacing 
Jack  Cross,  who  went  to  the 
Kalispell  (Mont.)  Daily  Inter 
Lake  with  Victor  J  Morgan, 
former  Chronicle  publisher  who 
now  owns  the  Kalispell  paper. 

Pat  McLaughlin,  former  INS 
war  correspondent,  is  now  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Se¬ 
attle  Community  Chest. 

Frank  Lynch,  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer  col¬ 
umnist.  was  voted  by  the  Se¬ 
cond  District  of  Seattle  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  as  “Citizen  of 
the  Month.” 

Art  Burgess,  former  Seattle 
newspaper  man,  is  now  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  to  U.  S.  Senator 
Harry  P.  Cain  of  Washington. 

Lloyd  Weir,  once  a  Seattle 
(  Wash.)  Times  staffer  and  Navy 
public  relations  man.  is  now 
chief  of  public  relations  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  at 
Richland.  Washington. 

Paul  Deutschmann,  Denver 
( Colo. )  Post,  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Denver 
chapter.  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

George  Kelly  has  left  the 
Denver  Post  copy  rim,  to  take 
a  general  assignment  position 
with  the  Denver  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 


Wedding  Bells 


JANE  WRIGHT,  former  city  ed 

itor  of  the  Visalia  (Calif.i 
Times-Delta  and  now  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Tulare  (Calif.)  flee 
and  Sherwood  Hough.  Bee  re 
porter,  recently. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mapes,  sq. 
ciety  editor  of  the  Three  Rivtrt 
(Mich.)  Commercial.  and 
Douglas  Bullock,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Commercial. 

Lloyd  H.  Wilkins,  San  Di¬ 
ego  (Calif.)  Union  reporter  ani 
former  editor  of  the  Indianapo¬ 
lis  (Ind. )  Sunday  Star  Mago- 
zine.  and  Joan  E.  Werner,  for 
mer  Star  Magazine  staffer,  re 
cently,  at  Coronado,  Calif. 

■ 

March  1  Deadline 
Set  for  AMA  Entries 

Deadline  for  entries  in  the 
first  of  the  recently  announced 
annual  marketing  competition 
of  the  American  Marketing  As¬ 
sociation  is  March  1,  it  was  an 
nounced  this  week. 

Awards  will  be  given  for  the 
best  1948  examples  of: 

1.  Service  to  Marketing. 

2.  Improvement  in  Marketing 
Practice. 

3.  Development  of  Marketing 
Research  Techniques. 

4.  Theory  of  Marketing. 

In  addition,  a  “special  awards 
classification  has  been  set  up 
for  entries  falling  outside  these 
groups. 

Rules,  application  forms  and 
information  are  obtainable  at 
the  office  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Julian  1525  East  53  St.,  Chicago 
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"'That  the  Greatest  Country  on  Earth 
May  Continue  to  Lead  in  the  Air. . 


Our  faith  in  the  future  of  air  transportation 

springs  from  our  faith  in  America  itself 


It  has  been  u  little  oxer  15  xears  since  that 
<lav  at  Kitty  Hawk  when  an  \nieriean  box 
named  W  right '  He xx  120  feet  at  30  miles  an 
hour.  Since  then  air  transportation  has  become 
a  great  Vmeriean  industry  —  xvith  an  even 
brighter  future  ahead. 

We  of  American  Airlines  have  backed  our 
faith  in  America’s  future  xxith  more  than  words. 
Within  the  past  three  years  xve  have  spent 
$7.5,000,000  for  a  completely  new  postxvar  Flag* 
ship  Fleet  to  do  our  part  in  making  sure  that 
the  greatest  country  on  earth  icill  continue  to 
lead  in  the  air.  This  contribution  toward  public 
service  is  unparalleled  by  any  other  major 
air  transportation  company. 

Early  1949  will  see  the  retirement  of  all 
DC-3  aircraft  on  American’s  routes.  These 


airplanes,  in  peace  and  in  xvar,  have  made  pos¬ 
sible  many  of  transportation’s  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments.  For  years  their  sturdiness  and  reliability 
set  new  standards  in  the  world  of  aviation, 
lloxxever,  by  the  exacting  standards  of  1949 
xvith  newer,  faster  and  even  more  dependable 
planes  on  the  scene,  these  earlier  types  have 
become  yesterday’s  airplanes. 

American  Airlines  xvill  present  in  1949  a 
completely  nexv  fleet  of  Douglas  DC-6  and 
Consolidated  Convair  Flagships,  each  a  leader 
in  its  field.  This  300-mile-an-hour  Flagship 
Fleet  is  ready  to  serve  you  xvith  comfort, 
speed,  reliability  and  safety.  This  is  ample 
evidence  of  our  faith  in  the  future  of  air 
transportation  —  indeed  in  the  future  of 
America  itself. 
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Restaurant  Ads 
On  Local  History 
Boom  Business 


Picture  Daily  in  Australia 
First  Across  4(Hl,(H)0-Line 


By  Franklyn  R.  Hawkins 


Palatable  dosea  of  local  his¬ 
tory,  graphically-told  tales  of 
Indian  wars  and  Revolutionary 
battles,  are  credited  with  a 
30%  increase  in  business  for 
O'Briens  roadside  restaurant, 
located  near  Waverly,  N.  Y.  and 
serving  south-central  New  York 
and  northern  Pennsylvania. 

Illustrated  with  authentic 
period  artwork,  a  three-column- 
by-lO-inch  ad  might,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  relate  in  200  spine- 
tingling  words  how  Gen.  George 
Washington  campaigned  through 
the  Susquehanna  River  valley  to 
make  the  land  safe  and  secure” 
from  the  Indians  and  their  Tory 
cohorts. 

The  ad  series  was  devoid  of 
commercialism  beyond  such  a 
sentence  as  this  lead  on  the  Anal 


THE  Melbourne  Sun  News- 

Pictorial.  morning  daily,  has 
become  the  first  Australian 
n  e  w  s  p  aper  to 
achieve  a  circu¬ 
lation  in  excess 
of  400,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the 
annuai  report 
by  Sir  Keith 
Murdoch,  chair¬ 
man.  Herald  & 

Weekly  Times, 

Ltd. 

Despite  a  ra¬ 
tion  of  38%  less 
n  e  w  s  p  r  int  in 
1948  than  in  the 
previous  year, 
t-ir  Keith  reported  the  total 
sales  of  all  the  company’s  jour¬ 
nals  average  nearly  1,000,000 
copies  "each  working  day.” 

Sir  Keith  declared  the  news- 


Sir  Keith 


informative,  honest  and  read¬ 
able  pattern. 

“Newspapermen  have  great 
opportunities.  They  deal  with 
living  things,  with  the  actuali¬ 
ties  of  the  day,  all  that  concerns 
men’s  actions,  thoughts,  and  as¬ 
pirations.  They  have  no  right 
to  promote  the  base  above  the 
good  or  throw  unnecessary  light 
upon  the  ignoble.  Their  me¬ 
dium  is  the  beautiful  English 
language,  as  rich  and  colorful 
and  varied  as  Titian's  pallette, 
and  the  fitness  and  nobility  of 
their  daily  production  is  the 
measure  of  their  own  qualities. 

“Newspapers  are  essential 
servants  of  the  people  and  as 
such  should  be  under  severe 
scrutiny.  All  the  usual  rules  of 
commerce  cannot  apply  to  them 
— great  newspapers  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  suffer  for  principle  and 


Bill  is  Drawn 


To  Clarify  Ban 
On  Rape  Names 


Madison,  Wis. — A  bill  to  chtf- 
ify  the  state  law  which  forbWi 
newspaper  identification  of  i 
woman  who  has  been  raped 
wi  l  be  sponsored  at  the  current 
session  of  the  legislature  by  the 
Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper 
League,  according  to  W.  Wade 
Boardman,  its  attorney. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  make 
more  specific  the  statute  which 
William  T.  Evjue,  editor  of  the 
Madison  Capital  Times,  ha 
challenged. 

The  bill,  according  to  Board- 
man,  would  make  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  apply  only  to  rape  cases 
occurring  in  Wisconsin.  The 
law  would  also  be  broadened  to 
include  papers  so  d  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  as  well  as  those  published 
in  Wisconsin,  and  to  bring  radio 
and  television  stations  under 


ad:  “As  you  sit  snug,  com¬ 
fortable  and  well  fed  in  our  res¬ 
taurant,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
the  grueling  warfare  waged 
across  this  peaceful  area  in 
September  of  1779.” 

The  story  ads  ran  weekly  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  and  fall  in  the 
Ithaca  ( N.  Y.  t  Journal,  Cornell 
(N.  Y.»  Sun,  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Star-Gazette,  Elmira  (N.  Y.) 
Advertiser,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press.  Towanda  ( Pa. )  Review, 
and  Sayra  (Pa.)  Evening  Times. 
Edwin  O'Brien  reports  that  pa¬ 
trons  frequently  mentioned  the 
ads  and  that  schoolchildren 
clipped  the  historical  series  for 
scrapbooks. 

The  restaurant  began  news¬ 
paper  advertising  with  24-inch 
ads  last  July  after  remodeling. 
The  opening  salute  told  how 
the  view  of  Chemang  Valley 
had  been  framed  by  21  picture 
windows  for  the  pleasure  of 
diners.  The  slogan,  "America's 
Most  Scenic  Dining  Room,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  ads. 

A  few  of  the  subjects  treated 
in  human  interest  style  were  the 
special,  thick  aluminum  steak 
platters  which  let  "you  eat  the 
sizzle  too”;  the  Tuskegee  Insti¬ 
tute  students  who  get  three 
months  of  schooling  while  work¬ 
ing  as  waiters,  etc. 

An  ad  planned  for  post-elec¬ 
tion  issue.s  never  got  into  type. 
It  was  based  on  the  acquisition 
by  the  O’Brien  brothers  of  the 
son  of  the  National  Grand 
Champion  Boar  for  their  farm. 
A  photograph  of  “Vicepresident- 
elect”  Warren  presenting  the 
trorhy  to  the  hog’s  owner  at  the 
Indiana  State  Fair  was  going 
to  illustrate  the  ad. 

Encouraged  by  the  results 
from  newspaper  advertising  for 
their  country  dining  room,  the 
O'Briens  used  daily  tea.«ers  to 
promote  consumption  of  eggs  in 
their  town  diner.  The  series 
started  with  one-column  by  two- 
inch  space  and  graduated  up  to 
a  column  by  7-inch.  The  series 
tripled  egg  eating  in  the  diner. 

The  O’Brien  brothers  now 
have  plans  under  way  for  the 
1949  newspaper  campaign  when 
the  dining  room  reopens  next 
spring. 
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print  ration  was  “a  very  unfair 
one — the  old  tie  to  a  10-year-old 
formula  (which)  made  no  al¬ 
lowances  for  growth  which  had 
far  outstripped  that  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries.” 

The  ration  caused  his  publica- 
tio.os  to  turn  down  approximate¬ 
ly  $2,000,000  worth  of  advertis¬ 
ing  business,  to  stop  returns,  and 
to  abandon  some  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  and  reduce  others. 

'Hot  Potato*  Dropped 

“The  Government,*'  he  report¬ 
ed,  “has  dropped  this  hot  potato 
of  newsprint  rationing  (as  of 
Jan.  1),  except  for  such  supply 
as  will  come  from  dollar  coun¬ 
tries.” 

By  1950,  according  to  Sir 
Keith,  Tasmanian  production  of 
newsprint  will  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  31,300  tons  to  78,- 
000  tons. 

“Our  company,”  he  summed 
up,  “is  well  fitted  to  launch  again 
into  lull  competition  on  news 
and  advertising  content.” 

The  company  paid  out  ap¬ 
proximately  $800,000  in  divi¬ 
dends  last  year,  but  Sir  Keith 
remarked:  “If  you  ask  me 
whether  our  profits  are  now 
adequate,  I  would  boldly  say 
'No.'  ”  Experimental  and  de¬ 
velopmental  work  ahead,  some 
of  it  adventurous  and  all  of  it 
expensive,  does  not  permit  an 
increase  in  the  dividend  rate, 
he  advised. 

Presses  Built  in  Own  Shop 

Six  units  of  single-width 
gravure  presses  have  been 
manufactured  in  the  company’s 
own  workshops,  and  four  new 
large  special  presses  for  the  Sun 
are  being  imported  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

Sir  Keith’s  report  included 
comment  on  the  “truly  great 
voluminous  factual  press,  with 
excellent  interpretation  and 
comment”  in  the  United  States, 
and  concluded  with  his  philoso¬ 
phy  on  publishing: 

“Our  company  remains  proud 
of  its  journals,  whilst  seeking 
always  an  increasing  quality. 
Newspapers  are  the  work  of 
many  hands,  and  reflect  the 
mentality  and  erudition  of  large 
staffs.  Everyone  here  is  always 

trying  to  help  in  Ailing  in  an 


do  so.  But  the  general  rule  that 
publications  must  be  left  free 
and  must  maintain  themselves  is 
the  only  safe  one.  Otherwise 
newspapers  will  be  subventioned 
propagandists  of  interests  and 
finality  of  dictatorships.  If  left 
free  the  public  will  reject  the 
liar,  and  he  will  die  because  of 
lack  of  sustenance.” 

■ 

48  Pages  of  Bargains 

Madison,  Wis. — A  48-page  edi¬ 
tion.  one  of  the  largest  regular 
weekday  issues  in  the  Capital 
Times’  history,  rolled  off  the 
press  here  Jan.  20  as  a  result 
of  the  volume  of  Madison  Days 
bargain  advertisements. 

■ 

Reporter  Wills  $20,000 

Madison,  Wis. — Henry  Noll, 
veteran  reporter  for  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  who  died  Dec. 
18,  left  an  estate  of  $20,000  to  his 
widow. 


The  prohibition  against  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  identity  of  i 
rape  victim,  under  the  league'! 
proDOsal,  however,  would  not 
apply  in  cases  incidental  to  mur 
der  such  as  the  Carlson  murder 
case  under  which  Evjue  wu 
charged. 

Another  change  proposed  in 
the  league’s  bill,  Boardman  said, 
would  forbid  anyone,  including 
law  enforcement  officials,  from 
circu  ating  the  identity  of  i 
rape  victim,  except  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  might  release  the 
woman’s  identity  with  the  vic¬ 
tim's  permission  or  if  suppres¬ 
sion  of  the  information  were 
not  necessary  to  save  the  woman 
embarrassment  or  to  aid  in  the 
investigation  of  prosecution  o! 
the  law. 

In  these  instances.  Boardman 
said,  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  would  have  to  state  that 
the  information  was  released  hj 
the  district  attorney. 


ARTIST  IN  THE  CITY  ROOM 

A  request  showing  of  water  colors  by  Hubert  C.  Buel.  staff  (utist 
was  on  display  recently  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  city  r^ 
Staff  members  bid  for  30  pieces  of  art.  Pictured,  left  to  right:  Bus 
Mildred  Brown  Robbins,  society  editor;  ond  Scott  Newhall,  editor 
This  World. 
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CHoosing 

A  REAL  SALESMAN 


for  your 


printed 

salesmanship 


You  look  for  >oiue  of  the  same  qualities  in  choosing  a 
medium  for  your  promotion  as  in  choosing  a  flesh-and- 
blood  salesman. 

Obviously,  your  human  salesman  should  sell  newspaper 
advertising  exclusively.  (KDITOU  &  PUBLISHER  car¬ 
ries  no  “sidelines,”  i)ublicizes  no  competitive  gimmicks, 
concentrates  entirely  on  newspaper  advertising  and  news¬ 
paper  making.) 

Your  human  salesman  should  confine  his  calls  to  those  who 
directly  or  indirectly  influence  the  buying  of  newspaper 
•pace.  (IH)ITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  not  likely  to  attract 
art  directors  or  readers  interested  in  decals,  envelop-stuf- 


fers,  book  matches,  radio  casting,  poster-ratings,  deep-etch 
lithography.) 

Why  do  so  many  advertisers  and  agency  executives  read 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER?  Because  they  must  keep 
posted  on  newspapers;  because  it’s  a  vital  part  of  their  job 
to  know  what  is  happening  in  newspaper  advertising  and 
merchandising.  There  can  be  no  other  reason. 

You  want  your  sales  representatives  and  your  promotional 
medium  to  give  you  the  Coverage  That  Counts.  For  news¬ 
paper  j)roniotion,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  not  only 
passes  the  loyalty  test  but  the  selling  test  as  well.  Re¬ 
member,  that  in  choosing  your  medium,  what  kind  of  cir¬ 
culation  is  as  important  as  hoiv  much. 
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By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Gradual*  School  ol  Journalism.  Columbia  Unirorsity.  N.  Y. 


Specific  Newspaper  Ideas 
In  New  W.  R.  Hears!  Book 

SKLKCTIOXS  FROM  THK  WRIT¬ 
INGS  AM)  SPKKCHKS  OF  WIL¬ 
LIAM  RANDOLPH  HEARST.  E.  F. 
TompkinK,  Kditor.  IMiblislud  pri¬ 
vately.  San  KranciHCo:  1  lu*  Kxaiii- 
iiuT.  7t>.>  pp.  Private  distribution. 

JVHEN  Hears!  was  a  junior  at 
Harvard,  he  wrote  his  father 
this  two-sentence  dream  that 
has  been  the  reverie  of  many  a 
student  and  of  practically  every 
newspaperman : 

“I  am  convinced  I  could  run  a 
newspaper.  If  you  should  make 
over  to  me  the  Examiner — with 
.enough  money  to  carry  out  my 
schemes — I’ll  tell  you  what  Id 
.do!” 

He  would  make  7  wide  col¬ 
umns  instead  of  the  9  narrow 
ones  and  ‘  space  the  type  more 
to  give  a  cleaner,  neater  appear- 
.ance."  He  wou.d  make  the 
paper  “startlingly  original."  clip¬ 
ping  only  when  necessary,  and 
imitating  only  “some  such  lead¬ 
ing  journal  as  the  New  York 
World" 

He  would  advertise  the  Exami¬ 
ner  from  Oregon  to  New  Mexico, 
increase  its  advertising  if  he 
had  to  lower  the  rates  to  do  it. 
Then  print  on  page  one  the  cir- 
.culation.  the  advertising  linage — 
“and  that  both  are  constantly 
increasing.” 

He  would  use  only  illustra¬ 
tions  that  "embellish  a  page, 
stimulate  the  imagination  of  the 
masses  and  materially  aid  the 
.comprehension  of  an  unaccus¬ 
tomed  reader.”  These  changes 
he  would  make  “not  by  degrees 
but  at  once,  so  improvement  will 
attract  universal  attention  and 
comment.” 

Two  years  later,  in  1887,  young 
Hearst  at  24  took  over  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner — the  earliest 
Hearst  newspaper.  His  ideas  had 
been  persuasive,  his  style  tren- 
.  chant,  his  personality  forceful — 
even  at  22. 

A  gifted  young  New  York 
deskman  said  this  week:  “Give 
me  ten  million  dollars,  and  I'll 
build  one  of  the  five  best  dailies 
in  the  country  within  10  years — 
and  one  of  the  most  profitable. 
This  is  how  I’d  do  it.  .  .  .” 

He  was  dreaming,  not  fund¬ 
raising.  Not  in  my  office.  But 
he  had  sound,  specific  ideas.  One 
was  a  definite  plan  for  empha¬ 
sizing  backgrounding  of  which 
Scotty  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  told  editors  recently.  An¬ 
other  was  a  particular  emphasis 
on  local  news. 

Ideas  are  the  ultimate  meas¬ 
ure  of  an  editor.  Ideas  that  will 
work.  Sumner  Blossom,  editor 
of  the  American  Magazine,  once 
told  university  students,  in  sub¬ 
stance: 

“It  isn’t  enough  any  more  to 
be  honest,  educated,  and  willing 
to  work.  You  have  to  have 
something  specific  to  sell  an  edi¬ 
tor  —  something  he  can  make 
practicable  and  profitable.  Some 
of  the  best  changes  I’ve  made  In 
the  American  Magazine  have 
been  brought  to  me  by  young 
men  —  ideas  worked  out  in  copy 


and  layout.  Often  I  hired  or 
promoted  the  creators.” 

Soon  after,  city  editors  began 
getting  letters  from  Blossom’s 
audience.  “Tve  been  reading 
your  sports  page  ...  or  your 
front  page  ...  or  your  editorial 
page,”  young  writers  challenged. 
"It’s  lousy!  I  can  make  it  good 
because  .  .  .” 

Not  with  specific  ideas  that 
would  work  did  they  propose 
to  make  it  good.  Just  hire  them 
and  they’d  fix  things,  they  prom¬ 
ised.  But  Blossom's  young  men 
had  definite  copy,  careful  lay¬ 
outs,  concrete  ideas.  So  did 
young  Hearst,  in  the  field  of 
technique.  His  letter  is  one  of 
the  selections  in  this  book.  Many 
of  the  rest  of  the  selections 
carry  on  his  philosophy  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  government,  and  busi¬ 
ness. 

In  a  ukase  to  managing  edi¬ 
tors,  Hearst  wrote:  “Have  report¬ 
ers  and  correspondents  use  short 
sentences.  The  fault  with  most 
newspaper  writing  is  that  the 
reporter  tries  to  tell  everything 
he  knows  in  one  sentence.  The 
result  is  hard  reading  and  often 
hard  understanding.” 

At  another  time  he  instructed: 
“You  must  say  something  worth 
while  and  say  it  quickly.  The 
reader  has  no  time  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  pick  out  grains  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  a  mass  of  words.  It 
is  the  editor’s  business  to  do 
the  winnowing  for  him.  .  .  .  We 
are  not  making  short  stories  to 
save  money.  We  are  making 
them  to  save  readers.  We  are 
winnowing  for  our  readers  the 
facts  of  essential  interest,  and 
discarding  the  chaff.  Our  read¬ 
ers  are  not  paid  to  work;  we 
are.” 

To  Hearst  executives,  he 
wrote:  “It  is  possible  to  have 
too  much  typographical  display 
in  a  newspaper  and  easily  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  too  black  and 
brutal  a  typographical  display. 
...  A  great  deal  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  vivid,  forceful 
expression.  We  should  probably 
come  to  depend  more  and  more 
upon  vividly  and  forcefully 
written  headlines  than  upon  ex¬ 
cessive  display.” 

Of  illustrations  he  wrote: 
“Pictures  that  do  not  have  news 
value  do  more  harm  than  good. 
The  impression  the  reader  gets 
from  trivial  pictures  is  that  the 
newspaper  is  devoted  to  triviali¬ 
ties  and  not  to  the  important 
news  of  the  day.  Occasionally 
pictures  may  be  printed  because 
of  charm  or  beauty.  But  the 
mass  of  pictures  should  have 
definite  news  value,  or  else  they 
should  not  be  in  the  newspaper.” 

On  makeup  he  directed: 
“Keep  your  financial  pages  full 
of  financial  and  business  news. 
Don’t  include  anything  of  a 
radically  different  character. 
Don’t  put  comics  on  your  want 
ad  pages.  It  is  a  fundamental 
mistake  to  put  anything  on  the 
want  ad  pages  that  will  distract 
the  reader’s  attention  from  the 
want  ad.s.  .  .  .  Don’t  put  a  kind 


of  advertising  on  the  woman’s 
page  that  is  out  of  place  there.” 

Once  a  dinner  companion  kept 
complaining  that  a  Hearst  news¬ 
paper  had  printed  items  about 
his  brother’s  divorce.  Hearst 
made  a  compact  with  him.  If  the 
critic  would  keep  his  brother 
out  of  divorce  courts,  Hearst 
would  keep  him  out  of  his  news¬ 
papers,  because  so  far  as  the 
publisher  knew,  the  man’s 
brother  “had  no  other  claim  to 
newspaper  attention.” 

Hearst  recalled  the  incident  in 
instructing  his  publishers  not  to 
print  news  of  private  scandal  if 
it  was  private  and  if  it  was  scan¬ 
dal.  But,  he  reminded  them, 
“the  antics  of  private  people 
cease  to  be  private  when  they 
get  into  the  public  courts.” 

This  volume  of  writings,  many 
of  them  editorials  written  by 
Hearst  for  his  newspapers,  is 
organized  under  38  headings. 
Among  them  are  Government — 
24  editorial  essays  published  be¬ 
tween  1918  and  1944 — giving  the 
publisher  s  concept  of  democ¬ 
racy;  Communism,  containing  16 
editorials  published  between 
1918  and  1942;  and  Economics, 
Business,  Anti-Semitism,  Foreign 
Relations.  National  Defense, 
War,  and  Censorship. 

Of  censorship,  Hearst  wrote  in 
1917: 

“Legitimate  concealment  of 
military  plans  and  operations  in 
process  of  execution  is  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary.  But  concealment 
from  the  public  of  the  result  of 
those  operations,  of  failures  or 
reverses  or  disasters  in  action, 
or  of  incompetence  or  dishon¬ 
esty  in  management,  is  particu¬ 
larly  inexcusable  in  a  republic 
where  complete  or  accurate  in¬ 
formation  is  necessary  that  the 
people  may  govern  intelligently.” 

Stylebook  of  Words,  Printing 
Grammer,  Proofreading 

WORDS  INTO  TYPE,  by  Marjorie  E. 

Skillin.  Robert  M.  Gay  and  others. 

New  York;  Appleton  Century-Orofts. 

Ine.  585  pp.  $5. 

A  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

reporter,  so  a  story  goes, 
dropped  commas  in  his  copy  as 
though  they  were  bits  of  mara¬ 
schino  cherry  in  a  cafateria  sal¬ 
ad.  Tumult  and  shouting  were 
of  no  avail.  So  the  city  editor 
sent  out  for  a  file.  “Now,”  he 
challenged  after  using  it  vigor¬ 
ously,  “hit  that  comma  key  all 
you  like.” 

You  couldn’t  as  satisfactorily 
file  quotation  marks  off  a  type¬ 
writer.  Yet  they  get  into  copy 
a  lot  oftener  than  they  should 
as  any  copyreader — and  this  new 
style  book — will  tell  you.  Stick¬ 
ing  quotes  around  every  word 
not  used  in  precisely  its  eighth- 
gade  meaning  is,  as  Richard  L. 
Tobin  of  the  Herald  Tribune  has 
pointed  out.  like  saying  to  the 
reader,  “I  know  this  expression 
is  used  subtly,  but  you’re  dumb 
— you  wouldn’t  know  unless  I 
put  quotes  around  it.” 

This  and  other  tricky  print¬ 
ing  styles,  uses  of  words  and 
grammar,  and  specific  points 
about  typography,  illustration, 
and  copy  preparation  —  more 
than  I  have  ever  seen  before  in 
one  volume  —  are  well  organ¬ 
ized,  indexed,  and  illustrated  in 
“Words  Into  "Type.”  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  up-to-date  and  inclusive 
guide-book  for  reporters,  copy 
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editors,  proof-readers  and  print¬ 
ers. 

It  deals  also  with  the  typog- 
raphy  of  legal,  religious,  and 
scientific  forms.  It  contains  glo^ 
saries  of  printing  and  grammati¬ 
cal  terms  and  foreign  phrase*: 
and  the  correct  use  and  spelling 
of  words  frequently  misspelled. 

Swedish  .Tpumalist  Writes 
Book  on  U.  S.  Press 

MODERN  A.MERIKANSK  PRESS,  by 

Lam  Ulvenstam.  Stockholm;  Alb«n 

Honnipra  F<irlae.  bH  pp. 

THIS  new  monograph  is  a  can¬ 
did,  often  admiring  description 
of  the  American  newspaper.  'The 
writer,  Lars  Ulvenstam,  a  Swed¬ 
ish  journalist,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  by  his  government 
to  study  newspaper  methods 
here.  He  writes  of  what  he  re 
gards  as  the  remarkable  situa¬ 
tion  of  145  million  Americans 
spending  $782  million  to  buy 
newspapers. 

“They  buy  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  through  the  whole  day,” 
he  exclaims,  in  apparent  aston¬ 
ishment.  “They  buy  them  even 
more  toward  evening.  Then  on 
newsstands  and  in  baggage  cars 
go  up  veritable  paper  towers  ol 
the  insert  sections  of  Sunday 
editions  that  weigh  nearly  one 
kilo." 

Ulvenstam  writes  in  detail  ol 
wire  and  radio  transmission  ol 
photographs  for  newspaper  u**. 
and  of  the  international  rank  of 
some  American  journalism 
schools. 

His  volume  reprints  part  ol 
the  E&P  Selective  Biblography 
on  books  on  journalsitic  sub¬ 
jects,  and  he  reports  that  the 
full  bibliography  is  available  in 
reprint  form  in  the  cultural  sec 
tion  of  the  American  embassj 
at  Stockholm. 

Ulvenstam’s  study,  so  far  as  I 
know,  has  not  been  translated 
into  English.  Translations  for 
this  review  were  made  by  Don 
Christiansen,  formerly  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  now  on  the 
staff  of  Science.  Illustrated.  New 
York  City. 

■ 

Roberts  to  Speak 
At  Emporia  Rites 

Lawrence,  Kan. — Roy  A.  Rob¬ 
erts,  president  of  the  Kanm 
City  (Mo.)  Star,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  when  the  1948 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  historic  site 
plaque  is  presented  to  the  Em¬ 
poria  Gazette  on  Feb.  9. 

Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the 
William  Allen  White  School  ol 
Journalism  and  Public  Inform*- 
tion  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
is  chairman  of  the  presentation 
committee. 

Floyd  Shoemaker,  secretary 
of  the  Missouri  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  and  chairman  of  the  Sif 
ma  Delta  Chi  historical  sites 
committee,  will  make  the  pres¬ 
entation. 

Serving  with  Dean  Marvin  on 
the  presentation  conunittee  are 
C.  G.  Wellington,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
president  of  the  Kansas  City 
professional  chapter  ol  Sigma 
Delta  Chi;  William  L.  White, 
son  of  William  Allen  White  and 
present  publisher  of  the  E®' 
poria  Gazette,  and  H.  W.  Bouca 
manager  of  the  Emporia  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce. 
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•  ^  HAL  W.  SCHILTZ  of  Los  Ala- 

]ICL  V^lOU^ll  0@11S  mos,  N.  M.,  has  purchased  the 
■■  Myrtle  Creed  (Ore.)  Mail  from 
W^jSCOnSin  JL/CIllV  Patterson. 

’  *  Schiitz  was  general  manager  of 

I  the  Zia  company's  Los  Alamos 

lO  v^Vi/Vi^mUllt?  Times  and  KRS  until  Septem- 

Menasha,  Wis.— Ira  H.  Clough  ber,  1948.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
announced  this  week  he  has  was  publisher  of  the  Wood- 
sold  the  Menasha  Record,  eve-  tv<t^d  (la.)  Enterprise. 
nine  daily,  to  Edward  C.  Coch-  *  *  * 

rane,  editor  and  publisher  of  ROBERT  A.  PARK,  for  the  past 
the  Nccnah  (Wis.)  News-Times.  H  years  an  editor  with  the 
Marvin  J.  Clough,  son  of  Ira,  Associated  Press  in  Oklahoma 
taill  continue  as  mechanical  City,  except  for  three  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  Record  a  Navy  officer  during  the  war, 
and  will  have  charge  of  a  shop  has  bought  the  Yukon  (Okla.) 
improvement  program.  Ira  Sun,  a  weekly. 

Clough  has  been  associated  with  Park  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
the  Record  since  1901.  versity  of  Oklahoma  school  of 

Mr.  Cochrane,  formerly  with  journalism  and  worked  for  the 
the  Scripps  newspapers  in  Cali-  United  Press  and  on  Oklahoma 
(ornia  and  with  Hearst  news-  newspapers  before  joining  AP 
papers,  bought  the  Neenah  pa-  in  1937. 

per  in  1943.  He  will  be  editor  Vandament  had  published  the 
and  publisher  of  the  Record.  Yukon  Sun  since  1930.  He  has 

been  a  newspaper  publisher  in 
Dommican  Republic  Oklahoma  for  45  years. 

Papers  Sold  by  Ross 
EL  CARIBE  and  El  Urgente, 
daily  newspapers  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  have  been 
sold  to  a  syndicate  of  Domini¬ 
can  capitalists,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Stanley  Ross,  Amer¬ 
ican  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
two  publications. 

Included  in  the  sale,  Mr.  Ross 
said,  was  the  block  square 
building  that  housed  the  news¬ 
papers  and  the  new  Job  print¬ 
ing  plant  installed  by  El  Caribe 
last  month. 

The  new  owners  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  according  to  Ross,  are 
headed  by  Anselmo  Paulino 
Alvarez,  Secretary  of  the  Inter¬ 
ior.  Jose  M.  Nouel  Simpson, 
who  served  as  business  manager 
under  Ross,  has  been  replaced 
by  Benito  Paewonsky,  one  of 
Paulino’s  assistants  in  the  In¬ 
terior  Ministry,  while  German 
Omes  Coiscu  has  replaced  Ra¬ 
ted  Herrera  as  managing  editor. 

Both  Herrera  and  Simpson  will 
probably  work  for  the  Latin 
American  Press  Syndicate,  of 
which  Ross  is  president. 

While  the  sale  price  has  not 
oeen  revealed,  the  newspapers 
and  plant  were  capitalized 
originally  at  $500,000,  and  about 
$200,000  more  was  invested  in 
machinery  and  real  estate  for 
the  job  plant,  Ross  said. 

•  •  * 

HERMAN  E.  JUDD  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  interest  of  his  part¬ 
ner,  Charles  D.  Wheeler,  in  the 
Milton  (Ore.)  Eagle.  Wheeler, 
son  of  the  former  publisher,  and 
Judd  entered  into  a  partnership 
early  in  1945.  Judd,  who  is  the 
son-in-law  of  the  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  worked  for  several  years 
on  the  Eagle  before  going  to  the 
Walla  Walla  (Wash.)  Bulletin 
where  he  was  employed  as  a 
printer  until  1945. 
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THE  Advance  Publishing  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Delaware 
Valley  Advance  and  the  Morris- 
ville  Herald,  Pennsylvania 
weeklies  published  at  Lang- 
horne,  Pa.,  has  been  purchased 
by  Andrew  H.  Dillman,  of  New¬ 
town,  Pa.  William  J.  Ellis  gave 
up  the  business  due  to  ill  health. 
*  •  * 

CHARLES  A.  FRYAR,  publish¬ 
er  who  established  the 
Shackelford  County  Leader  11 
years  ago  at  Albany,  Tex.,  has 
sold  it  to  John  H.  McGauchey, 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Albany 
News. 
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Let’s  face  it.  Jobs  have  a  way  of  getting  delayed 
in  all  stages  of  production.  But  with  Air  Express 
ready  to  cut  whole  days  off  shipping  time,  you  can 
make  every  closing  date.  Many  printers,  electro¬ 
typers,  agencies  and  ad  departments  standardize  on 
Air  Express.  Gives  them  the  time  to  do  a  better  job. 

Air  Express  goes  on  every  Scheduled  Airline  flight. 
That  means  no  delays  and  even  coast-to-coast  ser¬ 
vice  overnight!  It’s  the  world’s  fastest  shipping  ser¬ 
vice.  Use  it  regularly. 

Facts  on  low  Air  Express  rates 

3  Ibti.  of  matrices  goes  1  lOO  miles  for  31.65. 

18  lbs.  of  booklets  goes  700  miles  for  $3.9L 
{.Includes  special  door-to-door  service.) 

Only  Air  Exprass  give*  you  all  lh*««  advantagas:  Special  pick-up  and 
delivery  at  no  extra  cost.  You  get  a  receipt  for  every  shipment  and  de¬ 
livery  is  proved  by  signature  of  consignee.  One-carrier  responsibility. 
Assured  protection,  too-  valuation  coverage  up  to  $50  without 
extra  charge,  tactically  no  limitation  on  size  or  weight.  For  fast 
shipping  action,  phone  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
Agency.  And  specify  "Air  Express  delivery”  on  orders. 


CLARENCE  A.  BURLEY,  for¬ 
mer  Chicago  Daily  News  copy 
editor,  has  purchased  the  Menlo 
Park  ((3alif.)  Recorder,  an  off¬ 
set  weekly,  from  Duane  S. 
Loughlin  in  a  transaction  han¬ 
dled  by  W.  R.  Twining,  as.sociate 
of  Arthur  W.  Stypes. 

*  «  « 

ANNOUNCEMENT  of  the  sale 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Weekly  to  the  Montgomery  Ex¬ 
aminer,  another  weekly,  was 
made  by  the  publishers  of  the 
two  papers,  Luman  Wells  and 
Charles  G.  Dobbins,  respec¬ 
tively.  Dobbins  is  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser.  Wells,  a  former  sports 
editor  for  the  Alabama  Journal, 
has  joined  the  Advertiser  copy 
desk. 
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LITTLE  THINGS 


tint  are  a  Big  Help  in  buying. 
■eUing.  hiring,  and  finding.  .  ,  , 
aiTOR  &  PUBLISHER  riasiified 
A6.  Order  yours  today. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timas  Tower 
Now  York  1$,  N.  Y. 
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Radio  Stations  Appeal 
Gag  Rule  Convictions 


BALTIMORE,  Md— Three  Bal¬ 
timore  radio  stations  and  a 
news  editor  of  one,  convicted 
and  fined  for  contempt  of  court, 
under  the  city’s  press-gag  rule, 
this  week  carried  the  fight 
against  the  verdict  and  Rule 
904  to  the  State  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals. 

WCBM,  Baltimore  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Co.;  WFBR,  Baltimore  Ra¬ 
dio  Show,  Inc.,  and  WITH  and 
its  news  editor,  James  P.  Con¬ 
nolly,  were  held  guilty  of  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  arrest  and  confes¬ 
sion  of  a  Negro  handyman  later 
convicted  of  slaying  an  11-year- 
old  girl. 

The  court  contended  that 
Rule  904  of  the  city’s  Supreme 
Bench  had  been  violated.  The 
law  prevents  reporting  of  cer¬ 
tain  crime  details  and  holds 
such  reporting  “contempt  of 
court.’’ 

WCBM  and  WFBR  were  fined 
$300  each:  WITH,  $500,  and  Con¬ 
nolly.  $100. 

WSID,  in  Essex  in  Baltimore 
County,  was  found  not  guilty. 
WSID  had  argued  it  was  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 

Trial  of  WBAL,  Hearst  Radio, 
Inc.,  was  severed  from  the  rest. 
It  is  set  for  Feb.  28. 

One  Section  Held  Invalid 

Judge  John  B.  Gray,  Jr.,  who 
presided  at  the  trial,  held  that 
one  section  of  Rule  904  is  in¬ 
valid  since  it  is  so  broad  it 
violates  the  First  Amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

The  section  reads: 

“The  publication  of  any  mat¬ 
ter  which  may  prevent  a  fair 
trial,  improperly  influence  the 
court  or  the  jury  or  tend  in 
any  matter  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  justice  shall 
be  held  in  contempt.” 

In  a  two-hour  oral  decision. 
Judge  Gray  concluded  the  three- 
day  trial. 

In  brief,  he  held  that: 

1.  The  broadcasts  represented 
a  “clear  and  present"  danger 
and  “actual  obstruction”  of  jus¬ 
tice. 

2.  Maryland  courts  have  an 
“inherent  right  to  impose  pun¬ 
ishment  for  contempt. 

3.  Rule  904  did  not  impose  a 
censorship  of  news. 

4.  Radio  stations,  although 
engaged  in  inter-state  opera¬ 
tions,  are  liable  to  “reasonable 
local  policing." 

5.  Rule  904  is  an  “abridge¬ 
ment”  upon  the  press,  but  that 
it  was  justified  in  the  interests 
of  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 

Judge  Gray  declined  to  rule 
on  the  question  of  circulation 
in  Baltimore  of  out-of-town 
newspapers  containing  informa¬ 
tion  not  publishable  here  under 
Rule  904. 

“The  right  of  a  free  press  is 
vital,”  the  Calvert  County  judge 
said. 

“According  to  counsel  for  the 
respondents  it  constitutes  an  ir¬ 
resistible  force  which,  in  this 
case,  according  to  the  State, 
meets  an  immovable  object.” 

Expressing  relief  that  the 
question  was  one  of  Juris¬ 


prudence  rather  than  physics, 
the  Judge  said: 

“The  court  conceives  the  so¬ 
lution  to  be  that  neither  of 
these  rights  is  absolute.  Each 
must  yield  some  of  its  vigor 
in  the  interplay  of  all  the  rights 
that  are  woven  into  the  fabric 
of  our  life  by  the  constitutions. 
State  and  Federal.” 

Judge  Gray  continued: 

“The  court  agrees  that  this 
rule  is  an  abridgement  upon  the 
press,  but  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  abridgement  is 
justified  because  that  right  con¬ 
flicts  with  an  equally  potent  and 
powerful  one.” 

The  judge  was  referring  to 
the  right  of  a  fair  and  impar¬ 
tial  trial. 

William  L.  Marbury,  Jr.,  coun¬ 
sel  for  WFBR  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
which  had  intervened  as  a 
“friend  of  the  court,”  asked  miti¬ 
gation  of  sentence  for  the  radio 
station.  Marbu^  argued  that 
his  client’s  actions  were  not 
deliberate  violations  of  law  and 
that  it  had  used,  without  alter¬ 
ation,  material  furnished  to  it 
by  a  press  association. 

No  Intentional  Violation 

The  judge  held  that  he  had 
found  no  intentional  breaking  of 
the  rule  but  that  he  did  con¬ 
sider  the  offenses  of  WI’TH  and 
Connolly  “more  deliberate”  and 
“more  hurtful”  than  the  rest. 

To  a  defense  argument  that 
Hamilton  R.  Atkinson,  Baltimore 
police  commissioner,  had  talked 
to  the  press  about  the  James 
case  in  violation  of  Rule  904, 
Judge  Gray  said: 

“The  court  is  not  impressed 
by  the  contention  that  there  has 
been  discrimination  between 
the  commissioner  of  police  and 
the  radio  stations.  It’s  true  that 
the  rule  prohibits  what  both  of 
them  did. 

“But  the  fact  remains  that 
Commissioner  Atkinson  had  a 
relatively  limited  audience.  His 
voice  was  low.  It  couldn’t  be 
heard  far  away.” 

In  contrast,  the  broadcasts 
were  amplified  “literally  blan¬ 
keting  the  city.” 

(Part  of  Rule  904  prevents 
public  officials  from  releasing 
certain  crime  -  news  inform¬ 
ation.) 

Pink  Herring 

The  defense  had  also  men¬ 
tioned  a  telegram  to  Atkinson 
from  Governor  Lane,  of  Mary¬ 
land,  congratulating  the  com¬ 
missioner  on  the  “successful 
conclusion”  of  the  James  case. 

It  was  contended  that  the 
message  was  made  public  at  a 
time  the  newspapers  and  radio 
were  forbidden  to  report  more 
than  the  fact  that  James  had 
been  arrested. 

Judge  Gray  said: 

‘"The  court  regards  that  par¬ 
ticular  herring  to  have  a  dis¬ 
tinctly  pink  hue.” 

Despite  WSID’S  jurisdiction 
argument  it  was  found  inno¬ 
cent  because  there  was  no 
proof  that  the  station’s  broad¬ 
casts  were  heard  in  Baltimore. 


SUBSTITUTION 

Jack  Gallagher,  left,  takes  over 
the  “emblem  of  office"  of  sports 
editor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.)  Amer- 
ican-Statesmon  from  Wilbur 
Evans,  who  becomes  sports  new 
director  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
Gallagher  is  a  U  of  T  man. 


Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port  Chester 
Item. 

McKinney  pressed  his  point 
about  Page  One  makeup,  being 
an  advocate  of  a  quarter^  page 
in  which  even  amounts  of  space 
would  be  devoted  to  interna¬ 
tional,  national,  state,  and  local 
news. 

“Why,”  he  asked,  “do  we  al¬ 
ways  find  the  top  half  of  the 
page  filled  with  big  headlines 
and  important  news  while  space 
below  the  fold  is  given  over 
to  stories  about  two-headed  dogs 
and  such  trivia?” 

Hughes  handled  the  editors’ 
reply:  “The  best  part  of  you,” 
he  said,  “is  always  on  top  when 
you’re  folded,  isn’t  it?” 


N.  Y.  State  Editors 

Continued  from  page  9 


tive  by  recognizing  and  support¬ 
ing  leadership  than  in  trying  to 
supply  it.” 

jfOHN  A.  Hall,  Jamestown 
Post-Journal — “If  we  are  going 
to  continue  as  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  panics  and  bad  public 
frights,  we  must  build  ourselves 
up  in  the  public  mind  as  a  com¬ 
pletely  reliable  paper.  We  must 
not  be  too  gullible  on  the  side 
of  those  who  would  reassure  the 
public;  we  must  be  damned  sure 
that  we  are  giving  straight 
facts.” 

Two  incidents  were  mentioned 
by  Wilbur  Forrest,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  to  emphasize  that  the 
press  frequently  corrects  condi¬ 
tions  and  stops  abuses  without 
resorting  to  printed  stories.  He 
maintained  the  press  “is  too 
modest.” 

Edward  J.  Hughes,  Port  Ches¬ 
ter  Item,  advocated  a  policy  of 
“doing  our  own  share  of  yelling.” 
He  would  avoid  being  "too  pol¬ 
ished  just  for  the  sake  of  cater¬ 
ing  to  stuffed  shirts.” 


Editors  Handle  Critics 
In  'First'  Albany  Telecast 
FOR  the  first  time  since  the 

white  man  took  over  Albany 
from  the  Indians  325  years  ago, 
an  event  in  the  Capital  City  was 
televised  this  week.  Two  critics 
went  after  the  scalps  of  three 
editors  in  a  show  arranged  by 
WRGB,  the  General  Electric  Co. 
station. 

Dellana  Duyckinck,  a  local  de¬ 
partment  store  advertising  exec¬ 
utive,  said  newspapers  should 
give  more  space  to  women’s  af¬ 
fairs.  Laurence  McKinney,  col¬ 
lector  of  press  foibles,  poked  at 
four-letter  words  in  heads,  lack 
of  local  news,  and  Jumbled 
makeups. 

None  of  the  editors  on  the 
panel  thought  he  had  much 
ground  for  complaint  in  the 
matters  mention^,  as  far  as 
their  papers  were  concerned. 
They  were  William  J.  Waters, 
Ithaca  Journal;  Oxie  Reichler, 
Yonkers  Herald  Statesman,  and 


Full  Legislative  Record 
Needed,  U.P.  Mon  Pleads 
A  MEMBER  of  the  New  York 

State  Legislature  cracked  the 
other  night  in  official  session 
that  a  certain  woman  newspaper 
columnist  ought  to  be  in  ‘the 
oldest  profession,”  but  his  re¬ 
marks  didn’t  get  out  on  the  news 
wires  because  he  instructed  the 
stenographer  to  forget  them. 

This  was  called  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  state’s  editors  this 
week  by  Kirtland  I.  King,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Albany  bureau  of 
United  Press,  to  point  up  his 
one-man  crusade  for  a  full  and 
permanent  record  of  legislative 
proceedings  easily  accessible  to 
the  press. 

The  editors’  society  empow¬ 
ered  a  committee  to  examine  the 
system  and  strive  for  a  recoixl 
which  would  be  available  ai« 
as  proof  in  event  of  libel  ac¬ 
tions.  Because  one  newspaper 
paid  out  $100,000  a  few  years 
ago  when  it  couldn’t  obtain  a 
record.  King  said  the  perils  of 
reporting  speeches  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature  have  increased.  Now,  he 
said,  no  reporter  wants  to  take 
a  chance  with  quotes  that  sound 
libelous  and  will  likely  be  ex¬ 
punged  even  from  stenog¬ 
rapher’s  minutes. 

“Some  of  the  lawmakers,” 
King  commented,  “like  to  play 
to  the  galleries  at  Monday  night 
sessions  and  they  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  legislative  immunity, 
but  they  see  to  it  that  their  re¬ 
marks  don’t  get  on  record.” 

Reporters  have  great  difficulty. 
King  said,  in  obtaining  tran¬ 
scribed  stenographic  notes  and 
usually  those  records  are  incom¬ 
plete  and  unintelligible. 


Roy  Bailey  Retires 
From  Salina  Journal 

Salina,  Kan. — Roy  F.  Bailey 
has  retired  as  editor  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Salina  Journal  after 
38  years,  because  of  an  eye  af¬ 
fliction.  He  has  disposed  of  his 
interests  to  other  stockholders. 

Mr.  Bailey  originally  was 
hired  by  the  late  Senator  Jos¬ 
eph  L.  Bristow.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  under  the  late 
William  Allen  White. 

The  new  editor  of  the  Jour 
nal  is  Whitley  Austin,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  Hutchinson 
(Kan.)  News-Herald,  also  a  for 
mer  employe  on  White’s  Eni- 
poria  Gazette.  The  new  businea 
manager  is  Earl  C.  Woodward, 
Journal  advertising  manager 
for  24  years. 
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German  Papers 

Extend  Leases;  a'SS’S 

T  iron  Cl  nrr  fo  “P  over  the  first 

lilUwiloiliy  J-illU  newspaper  tax  introduced  on 

Nearly  all  of  the  American-  the  Continent  since  the  days  of 
licensed  newspapers  in  Ger-  N^oleon.  i 

many  have  obtained  leases  on  Since  Jan.  1,  a  cultural 
their  publishing  plants  until  penny”  (Kulturpfennig)  has  to 
1955  and  the  rest  are  expected  be  paid  to  the  state  on  the  sale 
to  be  negotiated  soon,  it  was  of  every  newspaper  or  maga- 
reported  last  week  by  Sydney  zine.  The  purpose  of  the  tax, 
Gruson,  New  York  Times  re-  which  is  expected  to  yield  3,- 
pgfter.  000,000  marks  (about  $1,000,000) 

r'C'lild'  bu7"ft‘”fs  ‘ooStta  of^ibsidle?  tofmlaterf  Xch 

Sif  on  aXtlon  ofTal  "S,"  'S'''*  *’“  *'*'  "" 
Vsitive"  laws  insuring  free-  reform. 

iom  of  the  press.  They  must  The  Wuerttemberg  “Stamp 
prohibit  censorship,  protect  the  Act”  has  produced  an  outburst 
press  from  domination  by  the  of  editorial  fury  unmatched 
government  or  any  special  in-  since  the  days  of  Herr  Goebbels. 
terests,  and  contain  guarantees  ‘Provocation,”  “Violation  of  tne 
against  administrative  interfer-  Constitution,”  “Misuse  of  Democ- 
ence  with  the  dissemination  of  racy,”  and  “Financial  Farce 
news.  are  some  of  the  epithets  hurled 

Gruson  reported  that  surveys 
indicating  the  press  has  been 
losing  public  esteem  have 
spurred  the  Military  Govern- 

ment’s  determination  to  remove  freedom  of  the  press, 
licensing,  even  though  it  may  A  piquant  note  was  brought 
bring  in  “certain  people”  whom  into  the  fracas  by  the  disclosure 
the  occupation  authorities  would  that  the  son  of  the  Finance  Min- 
rather  not  have  in  the  publish-  ister,  named  Heinrich  Koehler 
ing  field.  like  his  father,  owns  a  theater 

The  Times  reporter  quoted  an  Heidelberg.  The  Military 

official  as  saying:  “If  we  want  .js  following  a 

a  free  press  we  will  have  to  “hands-off  policy  in  the  matter, 
take  the  good  with  the  bad.  The  ~  . 

start  given  the  press  under  Tight  Censorship 
licensing  ought  to  in.sure  that  In  Russian  Zone 
the  bad  will  have  a  tough  time  pRESH  details  of  the  all-inclu- 
of  h  ’  ,  ^  ^  sive  censorship  system  which 

More  and  more  Germans,  Gru-  the  Russians  have  established 
son  was  told,  regard  the  re-  Eastern  Germany  are  re¬ 

stricted  press  as  ‘collaboration-  vealed  by  the  Rheinische  Zeit- 
ht”  ung  of  Cologne. 

Another  New  York  Times  dis-  No  printing  press,  big  or  small, 
patch  mentioned  that  one  of  the  is  permitted  to  set  in  type  even 
iiceised  papers  was  bitterly  one  line  that  has  not  been  ap- 
criticizing  the  U.S.  Army’s  proved,  in  the  manuscript,  by 
Neue  Zeitung  for  publishing  a  stamp  of  the  local  censor.  This 
“nationalism”  articles.  Kendall  rule  applies  even  to  letterheads, 
Foss,  former  New  York  Post  visiting  cards  and.  the  like, 
correspondent  who  became  edi-  Every  change  in  the  approved 
tor  of  the  Army  paper  last  No-  text  is  subject  to  stiff  penalties, 
vember,  said  an  attempt  was  All  printing  estabiishments 
being  made  “within  the  Amer-  are  required  to  lock  and  seal 
ican  tradition  of  honest  report-  their  doors  after  closing  time, 
ing  and  free  speech  to  report  Agents  of  the  censorship  bureau 
what  is  being  said  and  thought  make  regular  checks  at  night, 
and  whispered  in  Germany/’  Every  owner  of  a  mimeograph- 

Disinispl  of  Foreign  Editor  machine  has  to  register  and 

obtain  a  permit  from  the  police. 


Can  You  Guess  the 
Name  of  This  City? 


It’s  a  very  important  city  to  many  millions  of  people, 
but  you  won’t  find  it  on  the  map.  It’s  the  Telephone 
City  that  the  Bell  System  has  built  since  the  war.  Every 
building  shown  in  the  picture  is  a  telephone  building. 


\W‘’vc  taken  ^92  major  building  projects  and  addi¬ 
tions  tliat  tlie  Bell  Svstem  has  completed  throughout 
the  countr\-  and  had  the  artist  show  them  in  one  picture. 
And  that’s  only  one-seventh  of  the  Bell  Telephone  build¬ 
ings  erected  or  enlarged  since  \'^-J  Day.  There  wasn’t 
room  for  2400  others. 

These  buildings  are  more  than  brick  and  stone  and 
telephone  equipment. 

They  are  jobs  for  thousands  of  men  and  women.  They 
are  more  business  for  the  towns  and  cities  in  which  they 
are  located.  T'hey  are  more  and  better  telephone  serv  ice 
for  millions  of  telephone  users. 

When  you  look  at  all  these  buildings  you  can  see  how 
the  Bell  System  is  growing  to  catch  up  with  the  nation’s 
needs.  You  can  also  see  why  it  is  necessarv  for  the  tele¬ 
phone  business  to  have  reasonable  earnings. 

For  the  money  for  buildings  like  these  does  not  come 
out  of  the  money  you  pay  for  telephone  service. 

It  must  come  from  investors  —  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  everv  day  men  and  women  all  over  America  who  are 
willing  to  invest  their  sav  ings  in  the  telephone  business. 

Reasonable  earnings  are  needed  to  attract  additional 
investors’  dollars.  You  hav  e  an  interest  in  this  because 
these  dollars  are  used  to  provide  you  with  more  and 
better  telephone  service.  ,  .. 


WHArSNEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  0 


*  The  only  journal  giving  tha 
news  of  adverfisers,  advertis¬ 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
commarcial  broadcasting  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  salai 
campaigns  or  are  intarastad 
in  thesa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

Sydnay,  Aattralia 
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A  DAILY  BUSINESS  COLUMN 
EEATURE  Of 
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Thomas  J.  Dillon, 
Retired  Editor, 
Dies  in  Calif. 

Thomas  J.  Dillon,  70,  retired 
editor-in-chief  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  { Minn. )  Tribune,  which 
paper  he  served  three  times  in 
his  more  than  half-century  of 
work  on  Western  papers,  died 
at  his  home  in  Oakland.  Calif., 
Jan.  27. 

Born  in  Wisconsin,  he  went  to 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  at  19, 
from  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  where 
his  father  was  also  a  newspaper¬ 
man. 

The  salary  was  $5  a  week.  He 
quit  to  get  a  dollar  raise  with 
the  Minneapolis  Times,  moved 
on  to  the  Helena  (Mont.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  in  the  days  when  cop¬ 
per,  newspapers  and  politics 
were  weapons  in  a  fight  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  state. 

Dillon  was  reporter,  too,  for 
the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Deseret 
News,  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mex¬ 
ican  and  the  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald.  Then,  he  abandoned 
newspaper  work  for  awhile  and 
became  a  construction  contrac¬ 
tor. 

He  came  back  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  only  to  be  hired 
away  by  the  Times  again  as  city 
editor.  He  worked  then  on  the 
St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Globe,  the  old 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  World,  Ta¬ 
coma  (Wash.)  Ledger,  and 
edited  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Her¬ 
ald.  his  first  executive  post. 

He  founded  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  News  for  E.  W.  Scripps 
in  1906,  and  in  1909  went  to 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer  as  managing  editor  and 
chief  editorial  writer.  He  re¬ 
mained  there  until  1920. 

For  a  third  time  he  returned 
to  the  Minneapolis  Tribune, 
where  he  became  famous  for  his 
editorials  and  where  he  re¬ 
mained  until  his  retirement.  May 
30.  1945.  For  a  year  afterward 
he  wrote  occasional  columns 
and  articles. 

He  also  had  served  a  hitch  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Star. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  one  son,  Thomas  C.  Dillon, 
a  Los  Angeles  advertising  man. 

(!^bituari> 


MRS.  LYDIA  E.  ROWELL,  book 

reviewer  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Advertiser  and  widow  of 
George  S.  Rowell,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper,  recently,  in  a 
Maine  hospital. 

John  H.  McGettrick,  78,  an 
Associated  Press  telegrapher  for 
35  years  before  his  retirement 
in  1933.  Jan.  19,  at  Burlington, 
Vt.  He  began  as  AP  telegra¬ 
pher  for  the  Burlington  Free 
Press.  After  teletype  machines 
were  installed  in  the  late  ’20s 
in  the  Burlington  office,  he 
served  in  Boston  and  New  Bed¬ 
ford. 

Leonard  T.  Kingsley,  52, 
pressman  for  the  Boston  Record- 
American  tor  the  past  eight 
years,  Jan.  23,  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  He  had  also  worked  for 
the  Providence  Journal  and  the 
Pawtucket  Times. 
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P.  T.  “To.m”  Haggerty,  82, 
telegrapher  for  the  Boston  Globe 
for  more  than  40  years  before 
his  retirement  a  fe#  years  ago, 
Jan.  23,  at  Canton,  Mass. 

Ke.xneth  W.  Ely,  34-year-old 
son  of  Harry  W.  Ely,  former 
business  manager  of  the  old 
Portland  (Ore.  >  News-Telegram, 
of  polio,  Jan.  24,  at  San  Diego, 
Calif.  He  had  worked  for  his 
father  on  Scripps-Canfield  News¬ 
papers  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  for 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal,  and 
for  United  Press  in  Salem,  Ore. 

Linsey  W.  Wells,  53,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  merged 
properties  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Augusta  Her¬ 
ald,  Jan.  26,  in  an  Augusta  hos¬ 
pital.  Starting  with  the  Chron¬ 
icle  as  a  carrierboy,  he  advanced 
to  district  manager,  city  circuU- 
tion  manager  and  finally  cir¬ 
culation  manager. 

Robert  J.  Dean,  72,  retired 
cartoonist  who  had  been  with 
the  old  Buffalo  IN.  Y. )  Times, 
old  Atlanta  (Ga.)  News,  Uncle 
Remus  Magazine,  Collier’s,  old 
New  York  Journal,  old  New 
York  Sunday  World,  and  old 
New  York  Post,  and  who  had 
been  assistant  publisher  of  the 
old  New  York  Telegraph,  Jan. 
26.  at  his  home  in  Wappinger 
Fails,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  O.  Kelsey,  74,  whose 
newspaper  work  over  more 
than  50  years  included  city  edi¬ 
torships  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post  -  Intelligencer,  the  Seattle 
Times,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 
Jan.  26,  at  San  Francisco.  He 
worked  on  the  New  York  World 
in  1896  and  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  tabloid  found^  by 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  during  the  1920’s. 

Thomas  Quinn,  42,  Akron 
( O. )  Beacon- Journal  copyread- 
er,  previously  on  the  Cleveland 
Times,  Cleveland  Press  and  the 
Cleveland  News,  Jan.  27,  at  Ef¬ 
fingham.  Ill.,  from  peritonitis  fol¬ 
lowing  a  burst  appendix.  He 
had  been  on  a  vacation  trip. 

Herman  A.  (Sox)  Fletchner, 
56,  Chicago  Daily  News  automo¬ 
bile  advertising  manager  since 
1920,  Jan.  28,  of  a  heart  attack 
while  at  his  desk  at  the  Daily 
News.  He  had  been  with  the 
paper  since  1918,  before  which 
he  was  with  the  old  Chicago 
Herald. 

Col.  George  E.  Sprague,  51, 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Boston 
Daily  Record,  Jan.  28,  at  his 
home  in  Lynn,  Mass. 

Grover  Cleveland  Kempson, 
54.  for  31  years  publisher  of  the 
Roselle  (N.  J.)  Spectator  until 
his  retirement  two  years  ago, 
once  reporter  for  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Post,  founder  of 
the  Maplewood  (N.  J. )  Home 
News  (which  is  now  part  of  the 
South  Orange  News  Record), 
Jan.  30,  at  Roselle. 


Pope  Blesses  Press 

Pope  Pius  XII  has  bestowed 
his  Apostolic  Benediction  to  the 
Catholic  Institute  of  the  Press 
( New  York  City )  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  work  in  “diffusion  of 
truth  and  the  principles  of  jus¬ 
tice,  charity  and  peace  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  it  was  announced 
this  week. 


Ed  Curley,  Dean 
Of  Turf  Writers, 
Dies  in  Florida 

Edward  F.  Curley,  67,  noted 
racing  editor  of  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  died  sudden¬ 
ly,  Feb.  1,  while  sitting  in  an 
easy  chair  in  his  hotel  apart¬ 
ment  at  Miami,  Fla.,  after  cov¬ 
ering  his  usual  day's  beat. 

Curley  gave  up  an  oil  and 
gas  business  about  40  years  ago 
to  go  to  work  for  the  old  New 
York  Journal.  After  a  short 
hitch  he  transferred  to  the  New 
York  American.  About  30  years 
ago  he  began  concentrating  on 
turf  writing  and  became  the 
dean  of  American  writers  on  the 
subject. 

He  was  a  noted  handicapper 
in  pre-mutuel  days,  many  times 
sweeping  the  six  and  seven  race 
cards  of  the  track. 

Curley  had  been  suffering 
lately  from  the  grief  of  losing 
two  sons,  Walter.  Oct.  7,  and 
Edward,  Jr.,  Jan.  19. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  widow, 
five  sons,  two  daughters,  two 
step-children,  two  brothers, 
three  sisters,  and  18  grand¬ 
children. 

Among  the  survivors  who  also 
have  a  bent  for  newspaper  work 
are  William  A.  Curley,  brother, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Journal- 
American  and  William  A.  Cur¬ 
ley,  a  son,  also  on  the  staff  of 
the  Journal-American. 

■ 

New  CAM  Named 
On  Herald  Tribune 

C.  John  Crockett  this  week 
relinquished  his  duties  as  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  to 
become  director  of  food  adver¬ 
tising.  a  newly  created  division. 

Crockett  Is  replaced  by  Felix 
Dyckhoff,  who  joined  the  Herald 
Tribune  Dec.  13  after  serving 
Compton  Agency  for  10  years. 
Prior  to  that  he  was  assistant 
to  George  Washington  Hill,  Jr., 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Co. 

Crockett,  classified  manager  a 
little  over  a  year,  joined  the 
Herald  Tribune  in  1928. 


Stringent  Libel  Law 
Voted  for  Georgia 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Followers  of 
Gov.  Merman  Talmadge  lined 
up  in  the  House  behind  a  strin¬ 
gent  new  libel  law  for  Georgia 
and  passed  it  with  only  five 
votes  to  spare.  The  bill  now 
goes  to  the  Senate. 

It  would  repeal  a  provision  in 
existing  libel  laws  under  which 
a  newspaper  may  retract  an 
“honest”  mistake.  The  vote  on 
the  measure  was  105  to  72,  after 
bitter  debate  and  personal  at¬ 
tacks  on  newspaper  men,  in¬ 
cluding  Publisher  James  Cox 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

m 

S10.000  for  API 

The  report  of  the  president 
of  Columbia  University  for  1947- 
48,  made  public  this  week,  ac¬ 
knowledged  receipt  of  $10,000 
from  the  New  York  Times  Co. 
for  the  American  Press  Institute 
fund. 

EDITOR  &  F 


Year  Book  Dela'^ed 

Due  to  unavoidable  circum¬ 
stances,  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
International  Year  Book  Num¬ 
ber  has  been  delayed  in  pub¬ 
lication.  It  is  expected  to  be 
ready  for  distribution  about 
the  middle  of  this  month. 

Houk  Appointed 
Circulator 
In  Indianapolis 

Indianapolis  —  Raymond  E 
Houk,  circulation  director  of  th* 
Indianapolis  Star,  was  named 
circulation  director  of  Indianap¬ 
olis  Newspapers,  Inc.,  compru- 
ing  the  Indianapolis  News  and 
Star. 

James  G.  Allio,  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  News  the  last  three 
years,  has  announced  his  resig¬ 
nation.  He  said  he  has  accepted 
another  position  but  cannot  yet 
reveal  its  nature. 

Mr.  Houk  has  been  head  of 
the  Star’s  circulation  department 
since  Jan.  1,  1947,  coming  here 
from  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  where 
he  was  circulation  director  of 
the  Ogdensburg  Journal,  Ad¬ 
vance-News  and  Massena  Ob¬ 
server.  Before,  he  had  been 
with  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times  Star,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record  and  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Journal. 

He  was  born  in  New  York 
and  attended  Yale  University. 

Mr.  Allio  was  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Indianapolis  Timei 
nine  years  before  he  joined  the 
News.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  in 
the  circulation  department  of 
the  Akron  (O. )  Times-Prets  as 
district  manager,  city  and  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager  and 
promotion  manager. 

■ 

Sevellon  Brown,  3rd, 
Now  Associate  Editor 

Providence,  R.  I.  —  Sevellon 
Brown,  3rd  was  named  associate 
editor  of  the  Providence  Jour 
nal-Bulletin  by  the  Providence 
Journal  Co.  board  of  directors 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  Feb.  2. 

The  son  of  Sevellon  Brown, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Jour 
nal-Bulletin,  Mr.  Brown  has 
been  assistant  to  the  editor.  He 
was  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  Bulletin  from  1939  to 
1944,  when  he  entered  military 
service.  Since  last  September, 
the  new  associate  editor  has 
been  chairman  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Associated  Press  News 
Executives  Association. 

■ 

'Freddy'  Column  Ends 

San  Francisco  —  Bob  Patter 
son’s  Freddy  San  Francisco  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Examiner  has  been 
discontinued  by  mutual  consent 
Patterson  said  he  plans  to  ^ 
cept  a  film  studio  job  and  write 
a  book. 


92-Page  Edition 

Chatam  (Ont.)  Daily  Newt 
published  a  92-page  progrea 
edition  recently. 
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Food  News  Rates  High 
In  Ad  Bureau  Study 


£VIDENCE  that  American 
women  are  more  interested  in 
[ood  news  than  in  many  other 
newspaper  features  is  offered  in 
a  new  32-page  analysis,  ‘‘Reader 
Interest  in  Food  News,”  released 
this  week  to  publishers,  manag¬ 
ing  editors,  food  advertisers  and 
ad  agencies  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA. 

“Advertisers,  agencies  and 
even  editors  may  well  be  pleas¬ 
antly  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
amount  of  advertising  on  the 
page  has  little  effect  on  reader- 
ship,”  said  Harold  S.  Barnes,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Bureau. 

At  the  request  of  both  gro¬ 
cery  and  newspaper  groups,  the 
analysis  was  originally  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  1948  Conference  of 
Newspaper  Food  Editors,  held  in 
New  York  last  autumn.  Its  basis 
was  all  food  editorial  matter  in 
the  120  newspapers  checked  by 
the  Continuing  Study  of  News¬ 
paper  Reading  between  1939  and 
mid-1948. 

Best  Techniques  Listed 
The  analysis  explores:  (1) 
how  important  food  news  is  to 
women;  ( 2 )  the  kind  of  food 
news  women  like  most,  and  ( 3 ) 
techniques  that  get  greatest 
readership.  In  addition  to  the 
analysis  of  food  news,  a  short 
summary  of  facts  on  food  adver¬ 
tising  readership  is  given. 


Evidence  of  the  great  interest 
in  food  pages  is  found  in  the 
high  median  reading  of  food 
items  when  compared  with  other 
women's  features  and  general 
news.  For  example,  the  women 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  on  June  19,  1947, 
were  more  interested  in  the  use 
of  cream  cheese  in  a  salad  than 
they  were  in  a  story  on  Gen¬ 
eral  Eisenhower  or  Edward  Ev¬ 
erett  Horton’s  talk  before  the 
local  Rotary  Club. 

Even  the  top  columnists  sel¬ 
dom  corral  the  women’s  reader- 
ship  scored  by  unillustrated 
menus  and  recipes,  the  analysis 
indicates.  Figures  show  unillus¬ 
trated  menus  standing  four  per¬ 
centage  points  in  median  read¬ 
ing  above  local  columnists,  five 
points  above  New  York  colum¬ 
nists,  nine  above  Hollywood  col¬ 
umnists. 

Even  the  best-read  society 
stories  in  each  newspaper  ex¬ 
amined  barely  came  in  only 
neck-and-neck  with  food  items 
in  attracting  readers. 

Art  Boosts  Readership 

Dominantly  illustrated  food 
news  items  show  an  average 
women’s  readership  of  61.6% 
against  25.2%  for  items  accom¬ 
panied  only  by  incidental  illus¬ 
trations  or  none. 

While  in  general  larger-sized 
stories  get  better  readership. 


Continuing  Study  figures  show 
that  big  space  without  pictures 
doesn’t  appear  to  win  many 
more  readers. 

Among  the  techniques  which 
gain  greatest  women  readership, 
the  booklet  reports,  are: 

1 1  Pictures  with  appetite  ap¬ 
peal. 

2)  Timeliness. 

3 )  Popular  dishes  rather  than 
the  unfamiliar. 

4)  Close-ups  rather  than  dis¬ 
tant  spread  shots. 

5)  Promise  in  headline  rather 
than  just  naming  recipe. 

6 )  Informative  rather  than 
"cute”  headlines. 

7 )  Short  copy  with  illustra¬ 
tion. 

Suggestions  to  food  editors  on 
opportunities  in  editorial  food 
items  include  many  infrequent- 
ly-used  ideas  which  earn  high 
readership,  such  as  the  question- 
and-answer  feature,  the  readers’ 
forum,  the  ‘‘prize  recipe”  con¬ 
test  and  the  photograph  of  a  lo¬ 
cal  woman  and  her  favorite 
recipe. 

Food  ads  are  shown  to  per¬ 
form,  on  the  average,  slightly 
better  on  combined  women’s 
and  food  pages  and  on  combined 
women’s,  food  and  society  pages, 
than  they  do  on  general  news 
pages  or  on  society  pages.  And 
food  ads  win  fractionally  more 
readers  in  food  issues  than  in 
non-food  issues. 

The  supplementary  analysis  of 
ail  national  grocery  advertising 
in  the  first  115  studies  reveals 
that  up  to  2,000  lines  per  page 
there  is  no  appreciable  drop-off 
in  advertising  readership  as  the 


amount  of  advertising  published 
on  the  page  increases. 

“Few  pages  in  the  paper  have 
greater  interest  to  women  read¬ 
ers  than  the  women’s  and  food 
pages,”  the  analysis  concludes. 

‘  Few  types  of  material,  in  fact, 
are  better  read  by  women  than 
well-executed  food  items.” 

■ 

Plumbers  Told  to  Use 
Newspaper  Space 

Nearly  all  plumbers  spend  too 
little  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  said  Herbert  Walther,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  Plumbing  and 
Heating  Business,  in  his  col¬ 
umn  in  the  January  issue.  He 
advised  plumbing  contractors  to 
lay  out  2%  of  their  gross  busi¬ 
ness  for  newspaper  advertising. 
“Many  could  do  considerably 
more  than  they  are  now  doing 
simply  by  convert!^  their  false 
advertising  expenditures  to  real 
advertising  expenditures,”  he 
said. 

Among  the  “false  expendi¬ 
tures,”  he  listed  calendars;  the 
high  school  annual;  the  souven¬ 
ir  program  of  the  ladies’  aid 
society  bazaar;  the  livestock 
guide  at  the  county  fair. 

The  magazine  also  reports  the 
experience  of  Oliver  Plumbing 
&  Heating  Co.,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  with  its  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  company,  has 
done  some  testing  of  various 
sizes  and  shapes  of  newspaper 
ads  and  come  up  with  what  it 
believes  is  the  best  fractional- 
page  “buy”:  full  column  on  the 
right  border  of  a  page. 


Beer  and  American  Agriculture 


•  The  sale  rung  up  for  a  bottle,  can  or  glass  of 
beer  or  ale  finds  an  echo  on  the  cash  registers 
of  many  industries  throughout  the  country. 
More  than  100  industries  benefit  economically 
by  serving  the  beer  industry. 

Take  the  farmer,  for  example.  Brewers  of  the 
United  States  spent  more  than  $300,000,000  in 
the  purchase  of  grains  and  hops  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beer  and  ale  during  1948.  This  sum 
went  to  farmers,  as  well  as  processors  and 
middlemen. 

Malt,  made  fron.  a  special  type  barley  for 
which  the  brewers  pay  a  price  far  in  excess  of 
that  paid  for  feed  barley,  is  the  basic  ingredient 
for  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  ale.  This  was 
grown  chiefly  in  the  North  Central  States— 


Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  To 
this  usually  is  added  corn,  grown  chiefly  in  the 
famed  corn  belt,  or  rice,  raised  in  Louisiana, 
Texas  and  Arkansas. 

These  malt  adjuncts  give  beer  that  distinctive 
characteristic  preferred  by  American  consvun- 
ers.  And,  of  course,  hops  from  California,  Oregon, 
Washington  and  New  York,  for  aroma,  bouquet, 
tang  and  flavor. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the  few  countries 
that  can  be  entirely  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  for  brewing  ingredients.  This  situ¬ 
ation  not  only  develops  an  added  market  for 
American  agriculture,  but  insures  a  continuous 
supply  of  high-quality  beer  and  ale— America’s 
beverage  of  moderation. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  X.  Y, 
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Rising  Costs 
Top  Inland's 
Next  Program 

Chicago — Rising  costs,  threat¬ 
ened  increased  taxes  and  postal 
rates,  and  new  labor  law  prob- 
■  lems  will  get  major  attention 
from  newspaper  publishers  at¬ 
tending  the  mid-winter  meeting 
of  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  here  at  the  Congress  Hotel, 
Feb.  14-15. 

The  program,  announced  by 
President  M.  M.  Oppegard, 
Grand  Forks  (N.  D.)  Herald, 
includes  an  afternoon  of  round¬ 
table  discussion  of  such  1949 
problems  and  several  panel  ses¬ 
sions  devoted  to  particular  pub¬ 
lishing  problems. 

Editors'  Panel  Planned 

Inlanders  will  hear  John  Dun¬ 
can  Miller,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  London  Times, 
at  the  Monday  luncheon.  Paul 
G.  Hoffman,  director  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  will  speak  at  the  Tues¬ 
day  luncheon. 

A  panel  discussion  of  Inland 
editors’  ideas  on  what  they  need 
“to  make  still  better  news¬ 
papers”  will  be  headed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Lindsay,  editor  of  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  &  Review. 
An  exchange  of  “clues  to  oper¬ 
ating  economics  in  cost  analysis” 
will  be  sought  in  another  panel 
to  be  conducted  by  Bernard  H. 
Bidder,  Jr.,  general  manager  of 
the  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  and 
News-Tribune. 

Thomas  O’Malley,  Chicago  re¬ 
gional  director  of  the  F^eral 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  will 
answer  questions  on  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law 
and  recent  overtime  rulings. 
Special  problems  in  federal  tax¬ 
ation  will  be  discussed  by 
George  P.  Ellis.  Inland  tax  con¬ 
sultant,  of  Wolf  &  Company. 

Teletypesetter  Panel 

Several  publishers  who  have 
had  experience  with  Teletype¬ 
setter  composition  will  make 
up  a  panel  on  that  subject. 
They  include  Fred  W.  Schaub 
of  the  Decatur  Herald  &  Re¬ 
view;  Ray  Kimball.  DeQueen 
(Ark.)  Citizen,  and  John  P. 
Harris,  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News 
Herald. 

Dean  Kenneth  E.  Olson.  Me- 
dill  School  of  Journalism.  North¬ 
western  University,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  typography. 

Postal  rate  increase  proposals 
will  be  reviewed  by  Dudley  A. 
White.  Norwalk  (O.)  Reflector 
Herald 

a 

Telegraph  Moves 

After  14  years  in  an  old 
brownstone  house  at  55  East 
55th  Street,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
&  Morning  Post  of  London 
moved  its  New  York  office  Feb. 
5  to  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  the 
Associated  Press  building,  which 
Is  now  the  New  York  address  of 
nearly  all  the  London  news¬ 
papers.  The  Telegraph  has 
three  correspondents  in  New 
York  and  two  in  Washington. 
In  addition,  a  circulation  staff 
handles  an  airmail  edition  flown 
from  London.  The  chief  corre¬ 
spondent,  Alex  Faulkner,  has 
been  here  since  1934. 
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'Life'  Campaign 
Uses  28  Ads 
On  Same  Day 

An  unprecedented  one-day  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  by  Life 
magazine — with  28  different  ad¬ 
vertisements  running  simultane¬ 
ously  in  28  newspapers — was 
scheduled  for  Feb.  4.  The  ads 
are  for  Life’s  seven-part  series 
of  Winston  Churchill’s  War 
Memoirs,  “Their  Finest  Hour,” 
beginning  in  this  week’s  issue 
of  Life. 

The  advertisements  were  to 
run  in  28  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Each  announcement  is 
set  against  a  background  of  the 
May  10,  1940,  front  page  of  the 
paper  in  which  it  appears.  This 
was  the  date  of  the  Nazi  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
marks  the  date  at  which  the 
Churchill  narrative  begins. 

Each  of  the  advertisements, 
prepared  by  Young  &  Rubicam. 
Inc.,  required  separate  artwork 
and  production. 

Newspapers  carrying  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  are;  Akrgn  Beacon 
Journal,  Atlanta  Journal,  Boston 
Globe,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
Chicago  News,  Chicago  Herald- 
American,  Cincinnati  Inquirer, 
Cleveland  Plain-Dealer,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  Detroit  News.  Dallas 
News,  Houston  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Times,  Minneapolis 
Star-Tribune,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  New  York  Sun,  New 
York  World-Telegram.  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
San  Francico  Chronicle,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star,  Seattle  Times,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal.  Rochester  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle.  Rochester 
Times-Union.  Providence  Bul¬ 
letin,  and  San  Francisco  Ex- 


Paper  Posts  Reward 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. — A  re¬ 
ward  of  $100  has  been  posted 
by  the  Daytona  Beach  Examiner 
lor  information  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  the  person  or  per¬ 
sons  who  tried  to  stuff  ballot 
boxes  at  a  recent  chamber  of 
commerce  election.  Only  clue 
was  that  a  printer  had  been  ap¬ 
proached  and  asked  to  duplicate 
existing  ballots.  The  printer  re¬ 
fused.  but  bogus  ballots  showed 
up  at  the  election  count,  the 
Examiner  reported. 


Week-Day  Zone 
Rate  Offered  by 
Chicago  Tribune 

Chicago — Week-day,  split-run 
circulation,  under  a  zoned  rate 
on  Thursdays,  will  be  made 
available  to  retail  advertisers  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  effective 
Feb.  24,  it  was  announced  by 
Chesser  M.  Campbell,  Tribune 
advertising  manager. 

Merchants  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  Tribune  met¬ 
ropolitan  zone  coverage  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburbs  at  adjusted 
rates  to  advertise  their  products 
and  services  in  neighborhood 
districts.  The  Tribune’s  daily 
circulation  will  be  divided  on 
Thursdays  into  three  zones: 
North,  Northwest  and  West,  and 
Southwest  and  South  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  five  metropolitan 
sections  on  Sunday. 

Special  Zoned  Rates 

The  contract  rate  for  local 
display  advertising  will  be  33 
cents  a  line  in  the  North  Zone, 
with  a  circulation  of  220.920; 
for  the  Northwest  and  West 
Zone,  40  cents,  circulation  305,- 
086;  and  for  the  Southwest  and 
South  one,  38  cents,  circulation 
272.833. 

The  Sunday  Tribune’s  metro¬ 
politan  sections  have  been  of¬ 
fering  this  type  of  split-run  cov¬ 
erage  at  adjusted  rates  for  22 
years,  it  was  pointed  out. 

Mechanical  production  prob¬ 
lems  had  to  be  solved  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  Tribune  to 
offer  zoned  advertising  on  week¬ 
days.  Beginning  Feb.  24.  every 
’Thursday  a  group  of  pages  will 
be  devoted  to  localized  news 
coverage  of  events  and  activities 
of  interest  to  readers  in  the 
three  new  neighborhood  sec¬ 
tions.  The  same  staff  which 
covers  Chicago  and  suburbs  for 
the  Sunday  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tions  will  provide  the  editorial 
content  for  the  Thursday  zoned 
pages. 

■ 

Kentucky  Press  Picks 
Barkley  Man-of-Year 

Louisville,  Ky.  —  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Alben  W.  Barkley  was  the 
honor  guest  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  at  the  80th  midwinter 
meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Press 
Association,  Jan.  28.  Barkley 
was  chosen  Kentucky’s  “Most 
Outstanding  Citizen”  for  1948. 

Nominations  were  made  by 
both  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  listed  by  Joe  LaGore, 
managing  editor  of  the  Paducah 
Sun-Democrat,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee. 

Barkley's  award  was  a  sterling 
silver  pitcher  given  by  Fred  B. 
Wachs,  KPA  president,  general 
manager  of  the  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader.  Eldon  Dummit  of 
Lexington  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion  speech. 

■ 

Bristol  Heads  Firm 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  a  director  of 
the  Advertising  Council  and  a 
past  president  of  the  As^cia- 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  has 
been  elected  president  of  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  Co.  He  joined  the 
firm,  founded  by  his  father,  in 
1924  as  advertising  manager. 


Omaha  Editorial 
Widely  Re-read 

Omaha,  Neb.  —  The  World- 
Herald’s  recent  editorial,  “(Jod 
Hates  a  Coward!”  was  read  for 
the  second  time  over  MBS  Jan. 
31  by  News  Commentator  Ful¬ 
ton  Lewis,  Jr.  Written  by  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief  Harvey  Newbranch 
the  editorial  came  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee  meeting  here  last 
week. 

It  was  reprinted  again  in  the 
World-Herald  Jan.  31,  and  was 
inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  by  Senator  Leverett 
Saltonstall  (Rep.  Mass.).  Re 
prints  of  the  editorial  are  avail¬ 
able  by  sending  a  self-addressed 
envelope  to  the  World-Herald 

State  Journal 
Moves  to  AM 
In  Madison 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Gov.  Renne- 
bohm  of  Wisconsin  pushed  a 
button  and  the  presses  rolled, 
grinding  out  the  new  morning 
Wisconsin  State  Journal  here 
Feb.  1.  The  Capital  Times  re¬ 
mained  an  afternoon  daily. 

The  97-year-old  State  Journal, 
which  traces  its  roots  back  110 
years,  started  as  a  weekly.  It 
enters  the  morning  field  as  part 
of  the  consolidation  of  the  Jour 
nal  and  (Capital  Times  into  one 
publishing  company.  Madison 
Newspapers,  Inc.  'The  Journal 
will  make  its  bow  as  Madison's 
one  Sunday  paper,  greatly  en¬ 
larged,  Feb.  6. 

The  arrangement  gives  the 
Madison  area  around-the-clock 
newspaper  service,  with  two 
separate,  competing  newspapers 
And  round-the-clock  it  was  Jan 
31  for  the  State  Journal  stafi 
members  who  handled  the  last 
afternoon  paper  Monday  and 
then  switched  their  energies  lo 
getting  out  their  first  AM  daily 

The  Journal  resembled  in  ap¬ 
pearance  its  afternoon  makeup 
typographically  and  in  news 
treatment.  An  added  feature 
on  page  one  was  “column  leff^ 
headed;  “Good  Morning!  Here 
It  Is — Your  Breakfast  Paper.’ 
The  column  served  as  an  indei 
of  all  features  appearing  inside 
The  back  page  was  devoted  tc 
a  full-page  of  pictures  showing 
how  the  first  morning  State 
Journal  was  put  together. 

■ 

Leshers  Drop  OptioiL 
Calif.  Daily  Ceases 

Pittsburg,  Calif.  —  The  Pith" 
burg  Daily  News  has  discoc- 
tinued  publication  following 
failure  of  Dean  S.  and  Kathyis 
C.  Lesher  to  exercise  a  purchase 
option.  The  newspaper  hi- 
been  under  lease  to  the  Leshen 
since  July  6,  1948.  Begun  tw 
years  ago  as  a  weekly,  it  startw 
daily  operations  10  months  ago 

Purchase  of  the  News  circu¬ 
lation  list  and  some  assets  was 
announced  by  Mrs.  Barban 
Bishop,  publisher  of  Pittsb«f5 
Post-Dispatch.  Plant  and  equip" 
ment  are  being  sold  by  tte 
Pittsburg  News  Publishing  Co 
of  which  Albert  Seeno  is  pr*®' 
dent. 
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Drop  ‘Licensing’  Move, 
Walters  Urges  Toy 


DETROIT,  Mich. — The  conflict 

between  Detroit  newspaper 
men  and  Police  Commissioner 
Harry  S.  Toy  entered  the  “cold 
war”  stage  this  week. 

The  commissioner  was  out  of 
town,  but  a  check  with  his  of¬ 
fice  revealed  only  one  applica¬ 
tion  for  a  press  card  with  a 
non-Communist  pledge  turned 
in.  This  was  from  a  small  news¬ 
paper.  (E&P,  Jan.  29,  page  5.) 

None  has  been  received  from 
reporters  on  the  three  dailies, 
but  “several  other  newsmen” 
have  asked  for  the  applications. 
Toy’s  aide  said.  These  also  were 
from  smaller  publications. 

There  were  indications  of  a 
long  stalemate  on  the  issue,  with 
Toy  showing  no  signs  of  back¬ 
ing  down.  Detroit  Guild  leaders 
said  they  planned  no  further 
action  at  this  time  except  to 
continue  urging  Detroit  news¬ 
paper  men  to  operate  without 
the  cards. 

Wallers'  Letter  to  Toy 

Basil  L.  Walters,  executive 
editor  of  Knight  Newspapers, 
called  upon  Toy  to  withdraw  his 
plan  of  requiring  reporters  and 
photographers  to  sign  loyalty 
oaths  before  obtaining  press 
cards. 

Walters  acted  after  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Civil  Liberties  Union,  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  in  his  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspapci 
Editors.  The  letter  contained  a 
copy  of  the  Union’s  protest  of 
Toy’s  action  as  Un-American 
and  a  threat  to  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Walters’  letter  to  Toy  said: 

“I  do  not  always  agree  with 
all  views  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  but  in  this  case 
I  find  the  views  expressed  .  .  . 
coincide  completely  with  mine. 

“When  your  order  first  came 
out  I  did  not  fully  grasp  the 
full  implications  and  I  doubt 
that  you  did  either.  As  you  no 
doubt  know.  Dale  Stafford,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Free  Press, 
and  I  told  reporters  we  would 
leave  it  to  their  own  wishes  as 
to  whether  they  would  sign  the 
so-called  ‘loyalty  certificates.’ 

’We  Can't  Stand  for  It' 

“After  further  conversations, 
however,  and  after  receipt  of 
the  Civil  Liberties  Union  letter, 
it  dawns  on  me  that  the  whole 
thing  becomes  in  effect  a  ‘licens¬ 
ing’  proposition.  ’This  we  can¬ 
not  stand  for. 

“A  newspaper  cannot  counte¬ 
nance  the  right  of  a  public  of¬ 
ficial  to  select  a  newspaper’s 
staff  or  to  judge  who  shall  be 
privileged  to  keep  the  eternal 
spotlight  of  publicity  on  him. 

“The  committee  of  which  I 
am  chairman  is  set  up  to  resist 
all  moves  that  affect  free  speech 
and  free  press  as  a  safeguard 
for  the  rights  of  the  American 
people  ‘to  know.’ 

“It  does  not  seek  any  selfish 
privilege  for  any  one  newspaper 
or  newspapers  as  a  whole.  Rath¬ 
er  it  is  designed  to  serve  as  a 


watchdog  to  make  certain  that 
precious  liberties  of  the  people 
of  this  country  do  not  slip  away 
by  default. 

“You  did  not  so  intend  it,  I 
know,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  your  proposal  would  prove 
to  be  another  dangerous  step, 
or  at  least  half-step,  toward  a 
police  state  in  the  United  States. 
I  hope  in  the  light  of  the  think¬ 
ing  your  proposal  has  developed 
you  shall  see  fit  to  withdraw  it. 

“We  have  no  Communists  on 
the  Free  Press  staff.  If  in  your 
opinion  you  have  information 
to  the  contrary,  either  Mr.  Staf¬ 
ford  or  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  discuss  the  matter 
with  us.” 

New  York  Press  Cards 
Issued  for  Year  Now 
POLICE  press  cards  for  New 

York  City’s  news  corps  must 
last  a  year,  not  three  months, 
under  a  new  .system  established 
by  the  Mayor’s  office. 

William  J.  Donoghue,  veteran 
newspaperman  and  executive 
secretary  to  Mavor  William 
O’Dwyer,  explained: 

“Processing  the  cards  got  to 
be  big  business.  Besides  out¬ 
right  phonies  wanting  police 
cards,  we  were  deluged  with 
requests  from  correspondents 
assigned  to  U.N.,  a  post-war  corp 
of  free-lance  writers  and  city 
editors  whose  staffs  again  re¬ 
sumed  normalcy. 

“Phonies?  All  types  and 
shapes.  Some  lust  like  to  free- 
load  a  meal,  others  like  to  play 
fire  buff.  Manv  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  —  even  millionaries  —  feel 
more  important  with  a  press 
card.  Nice  credentials  to  have 
around.  So,  we’re  now  issuing 
‘WORKING  Press’  cards  to  the 
onlv  ones  who  really  need  and 
deserve  them  .’This  was  at  the 
express  wish  of  city  editors.” 

Press  identification  cards,  Mr. 
Donoghue  said,  are  still  given 
to  feature  writers,  magazine 
and  legitimate  weekly  person¬ 
nel.  ’Theresa  Hular  and  Ann 
Voltz,  secretaries  in  Mr.  Dono- 
ghue’s  office,  said  it  took  10  days 
to  process  the  cards  at  each 
quarter  and  straggling  requests 
made  it  a  never-ending  head¬ 
ache. 

Riaid  Rules  Enforced 

The  new  yearly  cards,  which 
can  be  laminated  free  by  police 
of  the  Second  Precinct  for  more 
wearability,  start  with  No.  1 
f  Joseph  Alvarez.  New  York 
World  Telearam)  and  end  with 
No.  2020  (John  Hemmer,  King 
Features  Syndicate). 

Rigid  rules  governing  use  of 
cards  will  continue  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  Police  Commis- 
cioner’s  Advisory  Committee  (of 
newsmen )  on  Police  Cards. 
While  only  10  cards  are  lost  or 
stolen  yearly,  no  card  will  be 
re-issued  without  a  notorized  af- 
fadavit  from  a  city  editor. 

Frank  Doyle,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  revealed  that  of  54  police 
cards  held  by  foreign  corres- 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  4 — Connecticut  Edi¬ 
torial  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgeport. 

Feb.  10-12  —  New  York 
Press  Assn.,  97th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  11-12  —  Northwest 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  29th  an¬ 
nual  meeting  Radisson  Hotel. 
Minneapolis. 

Feb.  12-14 — Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Radis¬ 
son  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Feb.  20*21 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives  Assn.,  Spring  meeting. 
Hotel  President,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Feb.  21  —  Inter  -  American 
Press  Assn.,  Fifth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Congress,  Havana. 

Feb.  22 — National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors, 
business  meeting,  cocktail 
party  and  dinner.  Hotel  (Zlon- 
gress,  Chicago. 

Feb.  25  —  Central  Misouri 
Press  Assn.,  meeting,  Jeffer¬ 
son  City. 

Feb.  26-27  —  Nevada  State 
Press  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Flamingo,  Las  Ve¬ 
gas. 

Feb.  26-28  —  Midwest  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an 
nual  meeting.  Hotel  Muehle- 
bach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Best  Polio  H.L 
Story  Found 
Right  in  Office 

Washington  —  The  Woihinf 
ton  Daily  News  turned  out  i 
dramatic  human  interest  series 
for  the  March  of  Dimes  drive 

To  borrow  Hollywood’s  1% 
it  was  based  on  an  idea  by  A.^ 
sistant  Managing  Editor  Dot 
Robinson,  produced  and  direr- 
ed  by  City  Editor  Howard  Ofr 
penbarger,  scripted  by  Reporter 
Jim  O’Neill  and  photographed 
by  Cameraman  Gene  Thomas 

Even  the  stellar  characters 
were  in  the  Daily  News  familf 
Compositor  G.  E.  McKenie 
Mrs  McKenzie  and  their  tvo 
children,  Eddie,  10.  and  Jane- 
14. 

It  started  last  Octo'oer  whej 
the  McKenzie  children  were 
stricken  with  infantile  paralv 
sis, 

Robinson  heard  the  boys  it 
the  composing  room  talkini 
about  Mac’s  trouble  and  ^ 
sensed  that  here,  right  in  tb 
News’  own  shop,  was  the  stor 
every  Polio  Drive  tries  to  teli 
iust  what  it  means  when  Infat 
tile  paralysLs  strikes. 

Robinson  got  Coppenbargen 
ear,  and  the  decision  was  mai 
to  recount  the  McKenzie  cK 


—  dren’s  case  history  in  a  day-bv 
pondents  representing  12  na-  day,  step-by-step  picture  rfory 
tions,  18  are  employed  by  Lon-  three  months,  O’Neill  ani 

don  newspapers  and  six  by  Thomas  gathered  the  materii  | 


TASS  ( Telegraph  Agency  of  which  was  held  for  the  start  ol 


U.S.S.R. ).  Australia  is  the  most 
remote  point  accredited. 


The  Communist  Daily  Work-  spreads. 


the  March  of  Dimes  campaigi 
It  ran  as  a  series  of  five  ful- 


er  holds  23  “working  press’  ere-  Fund  Drive  leaders  displavR 
dentials.  proofs  of  the  five  stories  ovr 

“We  issue  credentials  to  for-  the  side  of  the  official  polio  a- 
eign  correspondents,”  Mr.  Doyle  hibit  trailer.  _  A  radio  static 
said,  “only  after  they  have  been  gave  the  series  28  spot  at 
screened  by  the  State  Depart-  nouncements  on  the  day  befw 
ment.”  it  started  in  the  News.  Tb! 

A  further  screening  by  the  ^^cKenzies  them.selves,^  ther 
advisory  committee  on  all  ap-  doctor  and  the  childrens  nurs 
plications,  he  explained,  obviates  appeared  on  radio  programs, 
the  need  for  New  York  news-  ■ 

men  to  take  a  loyalty  pledge  Hammond  Guildsmen 

“We  have  no  such  plans  here  D©clin©  tO  Sign  Ocith 
in  New  York,”  he  said.  Hammond,  Ind. — Members  d 


Hammond  Guildsmen 


in  New  York,”  he  said.  Hammond,  Ind. — Members  d 

■  Hammond  Newspaper  Guil: 

344  Prrnaarc  tra  adopted  a  resolution  here  tte 

.Vn?  ,  week  declining  to  meet  the  rr 

Glass  Wax  Pag©  Ads  quest  of  James  S.  DeLaurie: 

CHicAGO-Continuing  and  ex- 

th\"t* mld^e^th^ TeaS  Xd°"a  affidavits,  along  wiAi: 

^'^d  Times  executives. 

tinn  1Q4H  w^”  Guildsmen  nointed  out  thr 

i^eir  local  Officers  have  filK 
non-Communi.st  affidavits  Wl4 

dUQGS  lUll  3QS  1H  IDOITC  IMT  UB 

than  344  newsoapers  in  278  mar- 


non-Communi.st  affidavits  wii 
the  regional  office  of  NLRB. 
The  resolution  stated  tM 


Guild  members  felt  the 
lisher  had  set  “an  unjust  w 

said  the  Gofd  Sell  Co^  plans  to 

enter  134  new  markets,  follow-  b?valVv  oath  said  flif 

ing  up  the  1948  campaign  which  'hin.  loyalty  oaUi  f  id  » 

saw  “Glass  Wax”  make  mer-  d 

chandising  history  in  144  mar-  affidavit  «««• 

tiires  would  not  Drevent_  po® 
ble  perjury  by  Communists. 

Cit©d  for  Animal  Aid  ■ 

Albany,  N.  Y.— The  Mohawk  $118,000  Estat© 
and  Hudson  River  Humane  So-  San  Francisco — ^The  estate* 
ciety  has  presented  its  Award  Chester  H.  Rowell,  former  W 
of  Merit  to  the  Times-Union,  Francisco  Chronicle  editor 


Hearst  daily,  for  “unsurpassed  columnist  and  one-time 


journalistic  achievements  in  be¬ 
half  of  animals.” 


lisher,  Fresno  (Calif.) 
can,  was  valued  at  $118,602 
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^^es  Vaughn  Drowns 

_ continued  from  page  7 

Available  details  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  indicated  the  hunters’  sam¬ 
pan,  an  open  craft  with  18 
inches  of  freeboard  and  powered 
by  a  one-cylinder  gasoline  en¬ 
gine,  was  swamped  in  the  rough 
waters  of  Tokyo  Bay  by  a  sud¬ 
den  squall  shortly  after  noon 
Sunday. 

“Peg  Vaughn  was  a  great  re¬ 
porter  and  a  great  editor,”  Hugh 
Baillie,  president  of  U.P.,  haid 
in  New  York.  “He  was  more 
than  that;  he  was  one  of  jour¬ 
nalism’s  stalwarts.  His  rugged 
reporting  from  many  news 
fronts,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in 
two  hemispheres,  set  an  out¬ 
standing  example  for  all  of  us 
He  was  an  indefatigable  fighter 
for  freedom  of  information.  He 
was  a  pioneer  in  organizing 
United  Press  service  in  the  Far 
East.  He  enjoyed  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  esteem  of  the  highest 
news  sources.  His  reputation  as 
reporter,  editor  and  organizer 
is  his  everlasting  memorial.  We 
shall  never  forget  him.” 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur 
cabled:  ”1  cannot  tell  you  of 
the  distress  I  feel  at  the  tragic 
death  of  Miles  Vaughn.  To  me 
he  represented  the  best  in  mod¬ 
em  American  journalism. 

"Fearless  in  his  reporting,  ob- 
jKtive  in  his  vision,  and  bril¬ 
liant  in  his  rhetoric,  he  was  un¬ 
failing  in  his  support  of  Amer¬ 
ican  principles  and  American 
ideals.” 

Premier  Shigeru  Yoshida  of 
Japan  sent  the  following  cable: 

“Please  accept  deepest  con¬ 
dolences  upon  the  tragic  death 
of  Miles  Vaughn.  All  Japan 
mourns  the  loss  of  a  great  friend 
and  veteran  correspondent  who 
represented  the  highest  tradi¬ 
tions  of  American  journalism.” 

Seymour  Berkson,  general 
manager  of  International  News 
Service,  commented: 

“All  of  us  at  INS  who  knew 
and  admired  Miles  Vaughn  were 
shocked  to  learn  of  his  untimely 
death.  .  .  .  He  was  a  great  news¬ 
man  and  a  grand  person  who 
will  be  missed  keenly  by  all  in 
his  profession.” 

Vaughn  was  one  of  the  best 
known  by-liners  in  American 
Journalism.  His  name  made  its 
first  appearance  in  the  campus 
newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  shortly  before  World 
War  1.  In  the  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  byline  headed  news¬ 
paper  dispatches  from  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Bombay, 
Tokyo,  Shanghai,  Nanking,  and 
Manila. 

Vaughn  was  recognized  as  an 
expert  on  the  Far  East  and  spent 
more  time  in  that  area  than  in 
any  other  one  place  In  his 
Mok,  “Covering  the  Far  East” 
(Covici-Friede,  1936)  he  relate 
that  as  a  small  boy  his  interest 
in  China  and  Japan  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  stories  of  the  Ori¬ 
ent  in  his  Sunday  school  mag¬ 
azine. 

Before  his  career  came  to  an 
end  he  had  interviewed  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  leading  figures 
China  and  Japan.  He  was 
known  to  his  colleagues  and 
other  friends  as  “Peg,”  a  nick- 
n«ne  based  on  his  short  but 
powerful  physique. 


Tracking  down  a  news  story  in  1933.  Miles  W.  Vaughn  (at  right) 
and  his  chief,  Roy  W.  Howard  (center)  interview  Field  Marshal 
Muto  at  Mukden. 


Vaughn  was  born  in  1893  in 
Nebraska  City,  Neb.  He  worked 
on  a  number  of  Kansas  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  before  joining  the 
U.P.  in  Chicago  in  1915.  He 
broadened  his  domestic  experi¬ 
ence  by  filling  assignments  as 
bureau  manager  in  St.  Louis. 
Kansas  City,  Dallas  and  New 
York. 

During  World  War  I  he  served 
in  the  Navy  and  was  co.i:iected 
with  the  Naval  Affairs  Division 
of  the  Committee  for  Public 
Information. 

After  the  war  Vaughn  rejoined 
the  U.P.,  serving  on  the  Mexican 
border  during  1919.  He  next 
was  assigned  to  New  York  as 
U.P.  foreign  editor. 

From  1920  to  1924  he  was  in 
South  America  as  manager  in 
Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru. 

Vaughn’s  first  assignment  to 
the  Far  East  was  in  1924,  and  he 
remained  in  the  Orient  until 
1934,  when  he  was  called  back 
to  New  York  to  serve  as  man¬ 
ager  of  U.P.  service  to  morning 
newspapers  and  general  adviser 
on  news  from  the  Orient. 

Became  Vicepresidenl  in  '47 

In  1944  Vaughn  returned  to 
the  Far  East  as  a  war  corre¬ 
spondent  and  upon  the  surren¬ 
der  of  Japan  reopened  U.P.’s 
Far  Eastern  headquarters  in 
Tokyo  and  became  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  service  throughout 
Asia.  He  was  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  1947. 

Vaughn  went  to  Nanking  and 
talked  with  Generalissimo  Chi- 
ang  Kai-shek  on  the  eve  of  the 
Generalissimo’s  retirement  as 
head  of  the  Nationalist  Govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  planning  to  re¬ 
turn  to  China  next  month. 

Memorial  services  for  Vaughn 
took  place  Tuesday  in  Tokyo  in 
the  chapel  of  the  49th  General 
Hospital.  The  body  will  bo  cre¬ 
mated. 

Vaughn’s  widow,  Inez,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  lives  in  Tokyo  with 
their  son.  Miles,  and  daughter. 
Sharman.  He  is  survived  also 
by  his  mother  and  five  brothers 
and  sisters. 

■ 

No  Coffee  Episode 

Salt  Lake  City  —  A  comic 
strip  was  dropped  for  one  Sun¬ 
day  issue  by  the  Deseret  News 
when  one  of  the  characters  used 
his  pipe  to  heat  a  cup  of  coffee. 
The  Deseret  News  accepts  no 
coffee  or  tobacco  a^. 


Editorial  Quarrel 
Ends  Boston  Truce' 

Boston  —  Here  in  Boston, 
where  four  morning  dailies  and 
four  evening  dailies  compete  for 
readers  and  advertising,  it  has 
long  been  the  custom  of  papers 
to  ignore  the  presence  of  com¬ 
petitors,  and  to  mention  them 
by  name  only  when  necessary. 

But  a  fight  has  broken  out  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  writers  of 
the  Boston  Traveler  and  the 
American,  following  the  ouster 
of  Dr.  Miriam  Van  Waters  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  women’s  re¬ 
formatory  at  Framingham. 

All  of  the  papers  have  been 
giving  the  Van  Waters  hearing 
copious  coverage. 

The  Traveler  charged  the 
Hearst-owned  American  had  in¬ 
stigated  the  hearing.  The  Am¬ 
erican  denied  it  and  described 
the  Traveler  as  being  ungram¬ 
matical  and  inarticulate. 

■ 

Press  Installation 
Dispute  Is  Ended 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  —  A  jurisdic¬ 
tional  dispute  which  has  halted 
installation  of  new  presses  at 
the  Courier  -  Express  ended  this 
week  when  the  Carpenters  Dis¬ 
trict  Council  (AFL)  agreed  to 
withdraw  picket  lines.  The 
union  also  withdrew  claims  for 
work  in  connection  with  the 
installation  of  the  presses. 

Simultaneously,  charges  of  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  lodged 
against  the  union  were  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  carpenters  withdrew  simi¬ 
lar  charges  filed  against  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News. 

Work  of  installing  the  presses 
at  the  Courier-Express,  held  up 
seven  weeks  by  the  dispute,  has 
been  resumed.  The  job  will  re¬ 
quire  about  five  months. 

■ 

Newsmen's  Names 
Given  to  Streets 

Roanoke,  Va.  —  Hard-pressed 
for  new  names  for  streets  in 
annexed  area,  the  Roanoke  City 
Council  looked  down  at  the 
press  table  and  came  up  with 
three  names:  Carico  Ave.,  for 
Melville  Carico,  Roanoke  Times 
reporter:  Barton  St.,  for  Barton 
Morris,  Jr.,  city  hall  reporter 
for  the  World-News,  and  Whit¬ 
taker  Ave.,  for  Clarence  Whit¬ 
taker,  Times  reporter. 


Radio  Teletype 
Circuit  Serves 
Canada  Daily 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont.— A  radio 
teletype  circuit,  designed  to 
eliminate  service  interruption 
when  ice  and  storms  fell  tele¬ 
graph  poles,  went  into  operation 
this  week,  with  Niagara  Falls  as 
an  experimental  junction. 

The  system  linking  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Review  with  the  Canadian 
Press  Building  in  Toronto,  is  the 
first  such  circuit  installed  for 
commercial  use  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Telegraph  Company. 

In  the  Canadian  Press  Build¬ 
ing  in  Toronto,  news  stories  are 
typed  by  operators  on  teletype 
keyboards  and  sent  by  wires  to 
a  “hub”  in  Toronto.  From  the 
•hub"  the  current  is  fed  into  a 
carrier  channel  which  trans¬ 
forms  the  signals  into  an  audio 
frequency. 

This  audio  frequency  goes  to  a 
transmitter  atop  the  Royal  York 
Hotel  which  beams  waves  across 
Lake  Ontario  on  the  160-megp 
cycle  radio  band  to  a  station  in 
Merritton.  From  Merritton  the 
impulses  are  relayed  by  wire  to 
the  Canadian  Pacific  office  here, 
thence  to  the  Evening  Review 
office. 

The  Welland  Tribune  and  the 
St.  Catherines  Standard,  which 
are  on  the  circuit  served  by  the 
Evening  Review,  expect  to 
switch  to  radio  transmission  as 
additional  equipment  becomes 
available. 

m 

Botterton  loins 
Bureau  at  Chicago 

M.  F.  Batterton,  director  of 
sales  of  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper 
Markets  since  1945,  has  joined 
the  national  sales  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
in  the  Chicago  office,  announces 
Harold  S.  Barnes,  director. 

Batterton,  who  joined  Illinois 
Daily  Newspaper  Markets  in 
1936  as  a  sales  representative 
and  was  made  director  of  sales 
after  20  months  with  the  U.  S. 
Army,  played  a  considerable 
part  in  developing  the  41-mar- 
ket  Illinois  Consumer  Analysis. 

Earlier,  he  was  with  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal. 
Lever  Bros.  Co.’s  midwestern  di¬ 
vision,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco 
Company. 

llEAW/[F[a 

Press  Installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismantling,  servicing, 
the  solving  ol  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engln- 
.  eerlng  problems  Is  a  "Just- 
can’t-Wait”  lurgency  In  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
[  can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  55-year  trained 
•  experts,  fleets  of  acroes- 
■  the-map  trucks,  and  a  34- 
hour  emergency  “call."  Just 
ask  the  great — and  little — 

'  papers  we  have  served. 
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‘Fair’  Newsprint  Price 
Advocated  by  Kellogg 


NEED  for  "a  fair  price"  for 

newsprint  to  assure  capacity 
production  in  North  America, 
estimated  at  6.000,000  tons  within 
a  few  years,  is  emphasized  by 
Royal  S.  Kellogg  in  a  report 
published  this  week. 

Mr.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  an 
industry-sponsored  statistical  or¬ 
ganization.  for  31  years,  is  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  foremost  authority  in 
the  field.  Publication  of  his  his¬ 
torical  report,  “Newsprint  Paper 
in  North  America,”  right  after 
the  appearance  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  report  on 
newsprint  (E  &  P,  Jan.  29,  page 
111  was  purely  coincidental. 

Below  15%  Return 

Offsetting  the  Guild's  conten¬ 
tion  that  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  exacting  fan¬ 
tastic  profits  from  United  States 
publishers  in  recent  years,  Mr. 
Kellogg’s  report  states: 

“Except  for  very  brief  periods 
within  the  memory  of  the  old¬ 
est  manufacturer,  the  newsprint 
paper  industry  has  never  come 
anywhere  near  to  the  15%  re¬ 
turn  upon  investment  found  rea¬ 
sonable  by  Judges  Ward,  Rog¬ 
ers,  Hough,  and  Manton  (of  the 
U.  S.  Circuit  Court)  in  1918.” 

J.  J.  Zima,  an  associate  of  Mr. 
Kellogg's  at  the  Bureau,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  proof  of 
the  statement  lies  in  the  averag¬ 
ing  of  earnings  over  a  long  peri¬ 
od.  Mr.  Kellogg  s  report  goes 
extensively  into  the  "boom  and 
bust”  cycles  in  the  industry  and 
declares:  “Obviously,  a  more 
level  course  would  have  bene¬ 
fited  all  concerned.” 

After  discussing  the  flight  of 
newsprint  makers  into  high 
grade  paper  markets,  where 
earnings  are  better,  Mr.  Kellogg 
states:  “The  capacity  of  the 
newsprint  industry  is  determined 
by  the  price  of  the  product.  .  .  . 
The  newspaper  publishers  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  the  paper  they  want 
in  the  quantity  they  want,  when 
they  want  it.  A  fair  price  should 
insure  a  capacity  sufficient  for 
their  needs.” 

Present  contract  prices,  at 
$100  base,  are  still  considerably 
below  the  peak  contract  price 
of  $130  in  the  1920s,  states  Mr. 
Kellogg.  Moreover,  he  points  out 
that  a  plant  built  today  may  cost 
two  or  three  times  as  much  as 
one  built  in  1917  or  1918  and  it 
may  take  four  or  five  years  for 
net  sales  to  reach  a  total  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  investment. 

“This,”  he  says,  “is  why  it  is 
important  alike  to  paper  maker 
and  paper  user  that  capital  have 
a  chance  to  pay  its  way.  .  .  . 
Without  safety  of  investment,  no 
one  will  suffer  more  in  the  end 
than  the  customers  of  the  indus¬ 
try.” 

Mr.  Kellogg  defines  a  fair 
price  as  one  “at  which  both  the 
capable  newspaper  publisher  and 
the  efficient  paper  manufactu¬ 
rer  may  make  the  reasonable 
profits  which  are  essential  to  the 
permanence  of  their  undertak¬ 
ings.  .  .  .  The  prosperity  of 
one  should  not  be  at  the  ex¬ 


pense  of  the  other,”  he  said. 

The  report  figures  the  annual 
capacity  of  mills  which  U.  S. 
newspaper  publishers  own  out¬ 
right  or  are  largely  interested 
in  as  about  840,000  tons,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  15%  of  total  North 
American  newsprint  capacity. 

One  Paper — 265,000  Tons 

New  York  Daily  News,  far  in 
the  lead  among  customers,  uses 
newsprint  at  the  rate  of  265,000 
tons  yearly,  the  report  notes.  It 
adds:  “There  has  never  been 
anything  like  it  in  newsprint 
history.”  The  next  highest  user 
is  the  Chicago  Tribune,  195,000 
tons.  The  New  York  Times  “is 
not  far  behind”:  the  Hearst 
group  accounts  for  about  12%  of 
U.  S.  consumption,  and  Scripps- 
Howard  papers  use  about  one- 
third  as  much  as  Hearst.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Kellogg. 

In  an  early  section  of  his  re¬ 
port,  dealing  with  tariff  regu¬ 
lations.  Mr.  Kellogg  comments 
that  publishers  have  long  con¬ 
tended  that  the  term  “newsprint” 
should  inc.ude  anything  they 
desire  to  use. 

“By  constant  pressure.”  he  re¬ 
marks,  “they  have  steadily 
widened  the  official  definition.  In 
passing,  it  may  be  noted  that 
newsprint  is  the  only  kind  of 
paper  constantly  in  politics.” 

In  1890,  he  reports,  there  were 
130  mills  in  the  U.  S.  making 
newsprint,  and  13  in  Canada. 
Today  the  U.  S.  producers  can 
be  counted  on  two  hands.  The 
greatest  daily  output  in  one 
mill,  in  Canada,  is  well  beyond 
900  tons,  and  Mr.  Kellogg  says 
he  is  not  making  any  prediction 
as  to  the  ultimate  capacity  of 
paper  making  machines. 


A  compilation  of  mill  data  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  this  week 
showed  the  rated  capacity  of 
North  American  mills  as  6,028.- 
000  tons  for  1949. 


Canadian  Market 
Closing  In — Fowler 
MONTREAL — Inability  of  over¬ 
seas  customers  to  buy  Canadian 
newsprint  will  continue  in  1949, 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  was  advised  by  its 
president,  R.  M.  Fowler,  at  the 
annual  meeting  here  last  week. 

Trading  prospects  outside  of 
North  America  were  described 
by  Mr.  Fowler  as  “discourag¬ 
ing,”  in  the  face  of  new  high 
records  in  production.  Markets 
for  the  vast  output  of  the  mills 
are  steadily  closing  in,  he 
warned,  because  of  the  lack  of 
dollars  on  the  part  of  countries 
who  would  otherwise  be  cus¬ 
tomers. 

'Something  Wrong' 

“There  is  something  wrong,” 
Mr.  Fowler  observed,  “when  a 
country  like  Australia,  with  a 
long  tradition  of  trade  with 
North  America,  particularly  in 
pulp  and  paper  products,  can 
now  buy  them  at  inflated  prices 
from  Italy,  Germany,  Finland, 
and  even  a  little  from  Japan,  all 


of  them  recent  enemies,  and  from 
Sweden,  which  was  neutral,  but 
cannot  buy  from  Canada,  a  sister 
Dominion  and  an  old  commer¬ 
cial  friend,  or  from  the  United 
States,  a  country  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  saving  her  from  the 
horrors  of  invasion.” 

Mr.  Fowler  suggested  that  at¬ 
tention  be  given  by  the  industry 
to  efforts  to  achieve  a  reduction 
in  the  barriers  of  trade  between 
Canada  and  the  U.  S. 

“We  should  each  make  those 
pulp  and  paper  products,”  he 
said,  “that  are  best  adapted  to 
our  respective  skills  and  re¬ 
sources,  without  maintaining 
across  the  middle  of  a  single 
economic  area  a  curtain  of  tar¬ 
iffs  and  administrative  restric¬ 
tions.  ” 

Increased  production  in  the 
last  three  years,  due  to  technical 
improvements  and  not  to  new 
building,  was  equal  to  adding 
four  new  two-machine  mills,  Mr. 
Fowler  said.  The  gain  from 
Canadian  mills  was  almost 
equal  to  half  the  entire  news¬ 
print  capacity  of  the  United 
States,  he  added. 

Plea  for  Research 

The  Asociation  elected  Harold 
S.  Foley  of  the  Powell  River  Co., 
Vancouver,  as  chairman  for  1949, 
and  heard  a  special  plea  for 
more  research  by  Douglas  W. 
Ambridge,  president  of  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co. 

Urging  that  the  industry 
should  "b-ow”  at  least  two  cents 
of  each  of  its  1948  sales  dollars 
( $5.000,000,000 )  on  such  activity, 
Mr.  Ambridge  asserted:  “Cata¬ 
racts  of  chemicals  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  bark  are  going  to  waste 
in  our  mills  when  they  could 
be  utilized.” 

In  the  future,  he  predicted, 
a  woods  camp  will  resemble  “the 
center  of  operations  of  an  ar¬ 
mored  division.  .  .  .  Men  and 
machines  will  leave  behind  noth¬ 
ing  but  the  unhindered  young 
trees,  and  at  the  mills,  wood  will 
be  sorted  by  electronic  mecha¬ 
nisms.” 

Among  technical  reports,  R. 
M.  Owen  of  Abitibi  described  a 
test  for  grading  the  strength, 
value  and  uniformity  of  news¬ 
print. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times —  .40  per  line 


HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 


1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times —  .90  per  line 
4  times —  .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 


Ooont  approximately  five,  5  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 


There  is  an  additional  charge  ot 
15  cents-for  the  use  of  a  box  num¬ 
ber  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 
wil  be  billed. 
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WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N,  Y. 

EDITOR  (S  PUBLISHER  for  February  5,  1945 


Classified  Ads 

LEGAL  NOTICES  — 

PUKSUAXT  to  the  Charter  and  ^ 
L.aw8,  the  annual  meeting  of  tU 
.-ttockholders  of  The  Editor  &  Pjk 
lisher  Company  wili  be  held  in  the 
.iftices  of  the  Company,  Suite  17oo 
rimes  Tower,  Times  Square 
lork  IS.  N.  V.,  at  11:00  A.  .M 
A'ednesday,  February  16,  1949  ' 
the  tran.sactiun  of  sucli  business  u 
may  legally  come  before  the  meelis. 

CHARLES  T.  STUART  •• 

January  24,  1949.  Secretary 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

,U>V.V.\TA(JEOUS  AXI)  EXOLU.'tlVr 
API'RAISKD  WE.STER\ 
XKWSrAI’KRS 

Mariu.s  Grifiiii  ic  Associates 

427  \V.  ."itli  St..  Los  Angeles  13.  Calif 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLlFf 
J.  Snyder,  9980  Bradduck  Dr 

Culver  City.  California 

CON  KI  D K.NTI  A L  I N FOR  .\I  ATIO.N 
Daily  Newspaiier  Properties 

W  .  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  A.ND  SOLD 

L.  Parker  likely 

Times  Bldg..  St.  Pelerslnirg,  Florida 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFOR.NIA  WEEK¬ 
LIES  that  will  soon  grow  into  dailiei, 

J.  R.  GABHERT 
:1937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

EXCLUSIVE  new'spaper  brokers  far 
27  years  —  Our  motto:  ■■-Vlwayii 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller." 

LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  .52.  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mieliigaa 

FLORIDA  dailies  and  weeklies  bought 
and  sold.  The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55, 
Melbourne,  Florida. 

FOR  BUYING  OR  SELLING  in  ilth 
Iowa  field,  advi.He  with  Herman  H. 
Koch,  2610  Nebraska  .St.,  Siimx  City, 
Iowa.  Former  pnhlisher. 

MAY  liKOTHKRS.  Hini'hniiiton,  X.  T. 
Kstablished  1914.  Nf'wspapcrs 
anfl  sold  without  publicity. 

RAY  ('AMPBELL  CO.MP.AXY 
California  Newspapers 

3974  XVilshire  Blvd..  Los  Angeiei, 
C.'ilifoniia. 

■At  A  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  62.")  .Market  St, 
San  Francisco  California. 

We  have  better  buys  from  $‘2(5.000  to 
12,000,000. 

ODKTT  A'  ODKTT.  Hrokers 
Publisher.s  for  many  years 

I*.  O.  Hox  527.  .San  Fernando.  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

FOU  SALK:  An  old  established  genu- 
weekly  newspaper  in  the  Piedmoit 
Section  of  the  rarolinas.  toK^ther 
with  a  Koin^  job  printing  shop  aad 
oflice  supply  store.  $45,000.00.  For  ia* 
formation  write  or  wire,  V.  J. 
Arver,  202  Commercial  UldK-.  On- 
Ionia,  North  Carolina. 

GROWING  SUBURBAN  New  Tort 
City  (50  miles)  weekly,  no  plant. 
1946  paid  circulation  300,  1948  pail 
circulation  1.400:  1947  gross  87,000, 
1948  gross  $22,000.  No  previous  Ml 
hut  now  ready.  $19..'>00.  half  caal. 
Box  2648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPERS  FGR  SALE.  Catslogof 
No.  18  now  ready.  .May  Bros.,  Binf 
hamton.  New  Y'ork. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WANTED:  SOUND  WEEKLY.  Utah. 
Colorado.  Wyoming,  Oregon  or  po^ 
ern  California.  Organized,  eqnippei 
future  possibilities.  Town  of  3,000  t* 
7.000.  Fair  price  acceptable  if  qualrty 
and  future  exist.  Sample  copies.  Stnet 
confidence.  Private.  Box  2617,  Editor 
Publisher. 

YOUXG,  ex-Georgia  newsman,  nstl« 
Georgian  with  advertising  expenese 
wants  to  buy  weekly  or  small  daily  >• 
Southeast  without  down  psymisl 
Box  2582,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

SlCCESSKV  LLY  KX  I'KKl  KNCKD 
g(»'ipaper  man  with  hackground  of 
fftkly  owntTNhip  and  small  daily  ad- 
Biniatrative  positions  wishes  to  asso- 
date  with  newspaper  or  magazine  as 
Uiistant  to  publisher  or  husiness-ad- 
Krtising  manager.  Able  to  make 
000  initial  investment  for  working  in. 
ttrest.  Now  agreeably  employed  by 
lOM  circulation  daily.  .Vmple  refer- 
tnees.  Know  how  and  willingness  to 
work.  36  year  old  family  man.  Your 
reply  kept  in  confidence.  Box  2624, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

^ANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

kelly  a,  14x20,  ext.  DEL.  FOUN- 
tain  trip,  slowdowns,  heater,  DO 
motor.  Sacrifice.  H.  l,evinson,  Box 
918,  New  Y’ork  8. 

MODEL  E  DUPLEX 

8  page  Flatbed  Press 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  .St.,  New  Y'ork  16. 

■  DUPLEX  TL'BL'LAKS 
Duplex  Tubular  16  and  24  page  press, 
iC  drive  and  plate  casting  outfit. 
GEOKOE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  .361, _ Nampa,  Idaho 

TELETYPESETTERS 
FOR  SALE 

2— Multiface  keyboard  perforators  foi* 
Die  with  standard  fonts  of  matrices. 

J— Standard  operating  units  with 
idopter  keyboards  for  Moilel  8  Lino- 


i—i'/i  point  Ionic  with  Gothic  No.  64. 
3—8  point  Pargon  with  Bold  No.  462. 
1—10  point  Ionic  with  Bold  No.  392. 
This  equipment  was  installed  new  in 
Jjly  1948  at  a  cost  of  *8.472.29.  Will 
sell  it  for  immediate  delivery  for  $7.- 
000.00.  Chas,  Medlin.  Sentinel-Star, 
Orlando.  Florida. _ 

FOR  SALE— INTERTYPE  MODEL 
eSM  J2  Serial  8109,  three  side  maga- 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

WESEL  ELECTRIC 
PROOF  PRESS 

Alternating  Current  Motor 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  St.,  New  Y'ork  18. 

L.  &  B.  HEAVY  DUTY  Newspaper 
Turtles  are  now  in  use  in  newspaper 
plants  from  coast  to  coast.  Available 
for  immediate  delivery  in  any  quantity. 
Highest  quality,  lowest  price.  Manu¬ 
factured  to  the  exact  height  you  spe¬ 
cify,  with  one-half  inch  adjustment  up 
or  down.  All  metal  construction,  cast 
iron  machined  top.  Choice  of  casters. 
With  4-inch  metal  wheels  in  heavy 
cast  iron  ball  bearing  swivel  fork, 
*59.50.  Same  wheel  and  fork,  but 
with  Durex  wheel  bearing,  $62.60. 
With  5-inch  ball  bearing  steel  wheel  in 
heavy  pressed  steel  ball  bearing  swivel 
I  fork,  $71.50.  Five-inch  ball  bearing 
rubber  wheels  optional  at  $74.50.  All 
prices  quoted  are  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  C. 
Write  for  literature  giving  complete 
details,  or  order  direct.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  Market  Street,  P.  O. 
Box  560,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 

40-PAGE  HOE  two-deck,  double  width, 
22%"  cut-off.  Uses  67",  60",  33}4", 
1644"  rolls.  Two  units  four  pages 
wide,  one  unit  two  pages  wide.  Press 
now  printing  more  than  25,000  copies 
daily,  30  h.  p.,  d.  c.,  220  volt  motor. 
Motor  driven  paper  hoist.  For  full  in¬ 
formation,  write  Box  2568,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

HOE  SEXTUPLE 

Black  and  White  or  color,  2i;i"  cut 
nfl,  double  folder,  end  feed,  available 
in  .Tanuary. 

GOSS  OCTUPLE 

23  9  16"  cutoff;  with  spot  color.  -1C 


lines,  two  full  magazines,  one  split,  motor  <lrive,  complete  stereo  i-quip- 
fonr  molds,  motor  drive  and  electric  "lent.  .Ivailahle  immediately. 

pot.  ess  pot  available.  In  excellent  - 

fondition.  being  used  every  day.  H.  8  I’.AGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Derspy  Douglas.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  -Model  .\B— a.c.  Drive 


FOR  SALE 
COLOR  PRESS 

Hird-packing  Goss  8-cylinder  color 
enmic  press.  22 -yi  inch  cutoff.  Serial 
Xo.  1300.  Available  for  shipment  in 
March. 

THE  KANSAS  CITY 
STAR  COMPANY 
Kansas  City  17.  Missouri 

FORM-0  SCORCH,  used  flat.  Model  F. 
220t.,  AC.,  $125.  2  rebuilt  flat-top.  Id¬ 
eate,  R,  &  L.  Ludlow  mat  cab..  $85 
etch.  New  Morrison  3-A  and  J45  Saw 
Trimmers  and  >'<Ing  .Strippers.  New 
ateel  galleys  and  cabinets.  New  Chal¬ 
lenge  Portable  Power  Router.  .*68. 
Y'w  form  killoiit  truck  with  hydraulic 
lilting  dumper.  New  item-Strip  ma- 
tcrinl  tniek-cahinet.  New  Nolan  2  HP. 
1  belt  .StereOsaw.  Type  It  Press  of 
Illinois.  Ine.,  220  So.  .Tefferaon,  Chi- 
ctro  6.  Illinois. _ 

FOR  SALK 

•  C.  S.  M.-3  Intertyiie.  electric  pot. 
1  Model  A  Intertype 
Ostrander  Seymour  Mat  Roller 
Goss  Plate  Shaver 
Miehle  and  Babcock  Flat  Bed  Pre.s.ses 
Onplex  Model  *‘K**  eight-page 
8  Page  Goss  Cox  O  type  Press 
..  -A.  C.  Motor 

northern  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  &  Jefferson  Streets 
-  rhilfldp^pMn.  PpwnsvlYnnia _ 

OtTLEX  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT  ROL- 
.  ,  drive.  Available  immedi- 

6ely.  The  Mezo-Steele  Co..  400  W. 
wiaon  St,,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. 

roller.  Impression 
™i  31  in  oirenmferenee.  4''3  horse, 
jw  3  phs^  motor.  Now  in  operation. 
tnromele-Telegram.  Elyria,  Ohio. 

P'tf®  wide  press 
"Un  AC  drive,  easting  outfit. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Nampa,  Idaho 


8  I'AGE  DUPLEX  FL.ATBKD 
.Model  .\H— a.c.  Drive 

TWIN  GOSS  COXIETS 
I6-iiage  flatbed — a.  c.  Drive 

8  PAGE  GOSS  COMET 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22  %"  cutoff,  Hoe  3-arm  reels,  ten- 
.sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder.  75  hp.  AC 
motor  and  control,  conveyors.  .Vvail- 
able  immediately. 

POTTER  ROTARY 
16-page  newspaper  pre.ss.  a.  e.  motor 
drive,  stereo  equipment.  .Vvailable  im¬ 
mediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Aye..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724.  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 
Cable  .Address:  “Shulpress  Now  York” 


CUTLER-HAMMER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newspaper  press 
drives  and  eontrol  panels.  220  v.  3 
ph.  60  cy.  AC.  complete  with  resistors 
and  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable,  now  available.  Two  are  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel :  two 
are  cross  head  type,  will  also  parallel. 
Hand  easting  stereo  equipment.  21^4 
inrh  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re- 
Miiest.  The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINT¬ 
ING  Co..  Waterhury  91.  Coiineetieiit. 

MODEL  “B”  INTERTYPE.  Serial 
No.  1101,  2  magazines,  2  molds,  gas 
I>ot.  'j-horse  motor,  .A.  C.  110-v. 
single  phase.  60  cycle,  1140  R.  P.  M. 
$2,000.  Price  will  be  reduced  .*100 
per  week  until  sold.  .A.  K.  AValling, 
Oskaloosa  Herald,  Oskaloosa.  Iowa. 

NEWSPAPER  Photo  Engraving  Plant 
makes  full  page  plates  complete. 
*2250.  Box  2488,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  S.ALE — Hoe  web  rotary  16-page 
newspaper  press,  curved  page  caster, 
shaver,  tail  putter,  finishing  block.  De¬ 
livery  about  March.  Make  us  an  offer. 
Wabash  (Indiana)  Plain  Dealer. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SJiLE 

PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

.MODERN  NEW.SPAPER  PLANT 
TUESDAY,  FEB.  15th,  1949 — 11  A.M. 

47  Walker  St.,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

2 — Late  Style  Model  5  Linotypes 

S52,731  and  £52,732,  complete 
modern  equipment.  ELECTRIC 
POTS,  Margach  Feeders  and  Mo¬ 
tors 

1 — Late  Style  Model  8 — 72,  90  chan¬ 
nel  Linotype  £49.612,  complete 
modern  equipment,  Mohr  Lino 
Saw,  Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feed¬ 
er  and  motor. 

21 — Fonts  of  Lino.  Matrices,  12 — Ex¬ 
tra  Full  and  Split  Linotype  Mag¬ 
azines,  Magazine  Rack  and  other 

1 — Ludlow  Machine  £3402 — 221/2 
ems,  water  cooler.  Electric  Pot, 
.Margach  Feeder  and  motor. 
Ludlow  Cabinet  with  17  fonts  of 
Large  Face  Matrices,  12  sticks. 

Model  D  Elrod  with  6  molds. 

Power  Miterer,  Saw.  Vandercook 
£17  Self  Inking  Proof  Press,  Metal 
Furnace.  16  Margach  Pig  Molds,  Misc. 
Steel  Galleys,  12 — 8  ft.  Make-up 
banks  with  steel  tops.  10 — Iron 
Turtles  (Imposing  Tables  on  Casters) 
.Vutoplate  Heavy  Duty  Dry  Mat  Roller, 

, Hammond  Full  Page  Automatic  Pour 
Mat  Caster,  24 — 8  Column  Stereotype 
Chases.  12  x  18  New  Series  Chandler 
&  Price  Job  Press.  26"  C&P  Hand 
Cutter,  Boston  li"  Power  Stitcher, 

48  drawer  type  cabinet  with  type  and 
Mise.  Equip. 

INSPECTION  ALL  DAY  PREVIOUS 
TO  SALE 

Schwartz  Bros.,  Auctioneers 

277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7.  WOrth  4-1370 

'  FOR  S.ALE — New  equipment,  Direeto- 
•  mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison.  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers.  Radial  .Arm  Routers. 
Stereotype  Supplies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  The  Mezo-Steele  Company, 
400  West  Madison  St..  Chicago,  Ill. 

MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  £29.595  with 
Electric  Pot.  .AC  XIotor,  Xlargach 
Feeder.  4  Mold  Disk,  3  Molds,  Fast 
Distributor  etc.  Excellent  condition. 
In  operation  now  but  available  im¬ 
mediately.  Priced  for  fast  action. 
F.O.B.  Rochester.  .*27.50.  .ALAN 
111  ETCH.  71  Queenshoro  Rd.,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York. 

TWO  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  four  page 
decks  with  side  frames  complete  to 
make  sixteen  page  tubular  into  24 
tinges,  also  upper  feirmer.  Write  Box 
2598.  Editor  A  Publislier. 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANT 
fur  sale:  equipped  for  daily  publica¬ 
tion.  12  page  Goss  rotary  press,  com¬ 
plete  stereotype  equipment,  3  Lino- 
tv|ies.  conttilete  office  eqniptitent.  .A 
very  eomplete  b.nek  shop,  set  up  to 
operate  daily,  or  may  he  tttoved.  saeri- 
flee  .*30.000,  terms  arr:tnged.  Send 
inquiries  to:  Seeno.  Di  Maggto  & 
Seeno.  165  Linseheid  Drive,  Pitts- 
hitrg,  California.  Phone:  48-2-W. 

Edtnottd.soti's  BOSS,  all-new  romhin- 
ation  matrix  hacking  ta'le.  eahittet. 
aitd  new-type  trimtiter.  I.ifetitne  in-  | 
vesttitent.  Outelnsses  the  field  in  every 
detail.  Write  Kdntotidsoti,  1.522  Cal- 
'owhill  St..  Philadelphia  30.  Pa. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatheds,  Duplex 
Tubulars  and  Stereotype,  Dtiplex 
Goss,  Hoe  or  ,Seott  seitti-eylindrical 


For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Dtiplex  for  2.5  years, 
sell  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

1  North  Main  Street 
Fond  dn  I.ac,  Wisconsin 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


Goss  4  Unit  Press,  available  now, 
22 -'i"  cut-off.  Duplex  and  Hoe  3  Unit 
Press.  „ 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  561,  Nampa.  Idaho 

GOOD  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
Hoe  Twin-screw  Flat  Plate  Shaver. 
Hoe  Flat  Router. 

Wesel  -Monorail  Trimmer. 

■Miller  and  .Amsco  Comp.  Room  Saws. 
Curved  Casting  Boxes — all  sizes. 

Hoe  Finishing  Machines.  ^ 

2  to  4-ton  Stereotype  Furnaces,  with 
or  without  Pumps. 

Hall  Form  Tables. 

••Dural”  light-weight  Stereo  Chases. 
Hand  and  Power  Cutters  and  Shears. 
Automatic  Cylinder  Presses. 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc. 
120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 
(Plant  at  Stamford.  Conn.) 

LINOTYPE  M.ATS.  5)4  point  Ionic 
with  bold.  6  point  Century  expanded 
with  bold.  6 '4  point  Ionic  £5  with 
bold  face  £2,  7  point  Ionic  with  bold. 
Ben  Shulman,  Inc.,  137  Gould  St., 
Rochester,  New  York. _ 

ONE  PULL  DECK  for  Goss  press, 
serial  No.  1247.  Four  plates  wide. 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Statesman.  Salem.  Ore. 

FOR  SALE 

j 

j  ,)  Unit  Hue  Vertical  Type  Super-Pro- 
I  duction  Press,  double  folder  and 
lioiible  upper  formers,  Hoe  reels; 
22  %"  cut-off. 

12  HOE  “Z”  TYPE  UNITS 
Four  high-speed  ilouble  foltlers;  can 
operate  as  4  sextuples,  3  octuples;  2 
decuples  or  2  tlouble  sextuples; 
Kohler  reels  and  tensions;  substruc¬ 
ture:  eomplete  stereo;  DC  drives. 
■Available  immediately.  Will  sell  all 
or  any  portion.  *23  9/16"  sheet-cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

Double  folder;  roll  stands  at  ends  of 
press :  2  color  cylinders ;  available 

imiiiediately.  21 'j"  sheet-cut. 

FOUR  GOSS  OCTUPLES 
22% "  slieet-out:  four  separate  pres¬ 
ses;  available  30  days. 

HOE  AND  GOSS  MAGAZINE  PRES- 
SKS  —  ROTO  PRESSES  —  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  HEAVY  DUTY  MAT 
ROLLERS. 

AA'rite  us  your  needs  as  we  have  ro¬ 
tary  presses  of  all  makes  for  newa- 
Iiaper  or  magazine  printing. 

THE  AIEZO  STEELE  COMP.ANY 
400  AV.  Madison  Street 
Chicago  6.  Illinois 


Editor  &  P U B L I S  H E R  for  Februar'y  5,  1949 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

.AV.AIL.ABLE — Quantity  users  only — 
Standard  32  lb.  base  Swedish  news¬ 
print — *136  per  ton  C.I.F.  Atlantic 
Port.  Dirert  inquiries  to  P.  O.  Box 
685.  New  Britain.  Conneeticut. _ 

Canadian  Newsprint  32  Ihs.  Standard 
*141  per  Ton  FOB  N.  Y.  or  freight 
allowance  front  Mill. 

500  tons  monthiv.  Buyer’s  option  size. 
MILL  CONTRACTS  WANTED 
DAUCER  CORP. 

18  West  5.5  St..  N.  Y.  19. 
_ Circle  6-43.58 _ 

Very  Best  Quality 
NEWSPRINT 
Alfred  Bunge  Company 

45  West  45  St..  New  A'ork  19. 
_ Luxemburg  2-4174 _ 

*155  PER  TON  F.  O.  B.  MILL 
Domestic  newsprint,  your  sizes 
1,000  Tons  Monthly 

S.  B.  BEHRENS  &  CO.,  54  East  9th 
Street,  New  York  City,  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 

OFFER  NEWSPRINT:  250  toni  oer 
month:  One  year  contract  available 
start  Jannary  ’49.  T7.  8.  Mannfactnre 
— Direct  mill  confirmation  available. 
WANTED:  NEWSPRINT  MILL  CON. 
TRACTS  for  '49  and  ’60.  Write,  wire 
now.  Sales  International  Oo.,  320 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.  Y.  D19  2920; 
21.  Cable  Address — Salesinter,  N.  Y. 


newspaper  press  engineers 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


WAI.LMAX  AND  HAILEY 
I'HIXTIXG  PKESS  KKECTIXG 
REBUILDING— MOVING 
K.  P.  W ALLMAN — K.  L.  HAILEY 
!»75  X.  CInirrIi  St.. — 452  Hlnff  St., 
Koikford.  III. — Alton.  111. 
Phiiiif:  :t  4164 — Phuni-:  21 729 
M.ACIIINISTS  Ui»iiiuntliiiK,  moving 
nofinliling  fiitiiv  newspaper  plants, 
repairs,  niaintenanre,  service  nation 
wide. 


FRONT  OFFK'E  PARTNER  for  reii- 
tral  California  weekly.  $10M  handles. 
Stoll.  Box  84()S,  Lo.s  Angeles  16,  Calif. 


BOOKPLATES 


BOOKPLATES:  Have  you  any  book¬ 
plates  1  I  have  about  2,000  in  my  col- 
lertion  and  will  either  buy  or  sell. 
Address  L.  R.  Box  2586,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 


45  Rose  .Street.  New  York  7,  X.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY;  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat-Bed  Experts 

will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
AXYW’TIERE 

2H  East  4th  St..  New  York  3.  N.  Y. 
_ t*hone:  Sprine  7*1740 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip* 
nifiit.  diMiianth'd.  moved,  erected,  local 
tind  lone  distance  service 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO.,  Inc. 


CORRESPONDENCE.  American  with 
daily  -AP.  U.P.  experience  offers  fea¬ 
tures  sitiiationers  specials  from  Paris, 
Italy,  from  March  first,  reasonably. 

Box  260H.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FE.ATL'ltE  for  fariiieis  now  running 
huge  city  da  Iv,  2  sinall  .lailies,  2^  tiny 
weekliesi  2  farm  papers.  Column  inter¬ 
preting  Washington  farm  news,  suc- 
ceasfni  wlien-ver  run.  Priced  by  eir- 
eiilation.  P.  O.  Box  7129.  .Apex  Sla.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


6*i(i  Bergen  .s:t..  Brooklvn  17.  X  Y' 
Tel :  M.\in  2-2251 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 


Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd..  Burbank,  Calif. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc., 

See  our  ad  on  page  63 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT 
WANTED 


WANTED 


Newspaper  presses  of  every  descrip 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 


Northern  Machine  Works 

MsrshslI  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philsdel 
phis  22,  Pennsylvania. 


WANTED 

Tubular  Plate  Boring  Machine 
Heavy  Duty  Model  AC  Motor 
State  price,  condition  and  delivery 
Box  2651.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

16  PAGE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
Single  Width  or  Tubular 
Box  2650.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
Pfi'iting  diameter. 
2^1*^  inch  cut-off  or  Heck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  an<l  prices.  Box  1042 

Editor  &  Piihlislier. _ 

AM.  A  NT  ED — One  eomplete  deck  for 
standard  speed  Goss  2-pIate-wide 
straightline  press— 7 '16"  plate;  sheet 
eutoff  25  9^16  .  Give  full  details  and 
state  price  to:  Box  2614.  Editor  A 
PiihlishiT. _ 

guplex  flatbed  presses 

Models  A  and  E 
Box  2629.  Fditor  A  Piihlisher. 


WANTED 


Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magazine  &  Gravure  Presses 


BEN  SHULMAN 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  Xew  York  18 
Telephone.  BRyant  9-1132 


BUSINESS— OPPORTUNITIES 


WESTCHESTER  weekly  newspaper, 
outgrowing  its  present  rapital,  has 
opening  for  Business  Manager  or  Edi¬ 
tor  who  can  invest  up  to  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  for  substantial  inter- 
est.  Box  2621,  Editor  A  Piililisher. 
WILL  SELL  IXTERE.ST  in  going, 
small  photoengraving  plant  to  all¬ 
round  engraver  as  working  partner. 
Southeast.  Box  2620,  Editor  A  Pub 
lisher. 


FEATURES 


BIBLE  FEATCRK  FREE 
••Today  and  Every  Day” — a  book  of 
thoughts  from  the  Book  of  Books,  com¬ 
piled  by  Milton  W.  Brown,  President 
of  Press-Radio  Bible  Service.  Inc.,  504 
.Southern  Ohio  Bank  Building,  Cincin¬ 
nati.  Ohio,  and  free  to  any  newspaper 
editor  ho  will  write  for  it.  Box  2535. 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


QUICK  SURE  WAY  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  A  Pickett  Service  is  your  iiiiick 
siirt»  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Eaeh  month's  i.sstie  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  too!  Write  today  for  FREE 
samiile  of  the  Want  .-Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  A  PICKETT 
Testi-d  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
Xews  Tower.  Miami  56,  Fla. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


HELP  WANTED— ADVEERTISING 


ADVERTISIXG  SALESGIRL  to  make 
contact  by  telephone,  leads  furnished. 
Must  have  experience.  10  to  5,  five 
days.  $25  plus  liberal  bonua.  New 
Y'ork  City  weekly  newspaper.  For  in¬ 
terview  call  ORegon  3-4840. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  fully  ex¬ 
perienced  for  foreign  language  paper 
successfully  established  in  New  York 
and  easily  promoted.  State  particulars 
and  salary  expected.  Box  2645,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISIXG  SALESMAN  —  For 
West  Virginia  Daily.  Y'oung  man  with 
minimum  of  two  years  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  who  eiin  sell,  do  la.vont  and 
write  roi)y.  Sober  and  industrious. 
Good  o|)porHinity  for  advancement. 
Write  full  details,  salary  expected. 
To  .Advertising  Manager  —  Bliicfield 
Daily  Telegraph.  Bluefield.  W.  Va. 


WANTED 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


Capable,  experienced,  zespooiibU. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  and  write  n«4 
letters.  Mention  references  and  islsrr 
first  letter.  ' 


W.  D.  Hoard,  Jr.,  Daily  Unloa 
Fort  Atkinson,  Wisconsin 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

MANAGER 


Man  or  woman,  thoroughly  exper¬ 
ienced  for  permanent  position  with 
growing  small  daily  in  good  section 
Oregon.  Opportunity  to  do  top 
grade  job  with  competent  associates. 
For  further  details  write  or  wire: 


.IDB  SEEKER'S  HAVEN 
A  XEW  COMPLETELY 
PERSONALIZED  SERVICE 
Magazine.  Book  Publishing,  and  -^1 
vertising  Agency  S|»erialist.  Individ¬ 
ual  job  campaigns  created  and  per¬ 
sonally  supervised.  Promotional  re- 
siiines.  A  eom|iIetely  personalized  at>- 
priiaeh  to  emplii>ers  which  docs  your 
talking  for  yon.  Not  an  agency. 

It  May  Open  Xew  Doors  to  You 
GENE  NASH 

II  W  12nil  St..  Suite  744,  Xew  York 
IS.  Te';  PE  6  2533. 


Publisher 

EVENING  OBSERVER 
La  Grande,  Oregon 


Wanted 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 


by  one  of  the  country's  outstanding 
newsp*re''5. 


WANTED  TO  KXOAV  WHERE 
ABOUTS  OF  R.  L.  (Bob)  Metsker. 
probably  employed  as  advertising  man. 
Last  job  at  Lawton.  Okla.  Reward  for 
informatinn.  Contact  Enterprise.  Bas¬ 
trop.  La. 


AD  SALESMAN,  experienced,  for 
coastal  ABC  semi-weekly.  Carteret 
County  News-Times,  Morehead  City 

and  Beaufort,  North  Carolina. _ 

ADVERTISIXG  MANAGER  replace¬ 
ment  needed  Mid-February  or  March 
1  for  unopposed  year  old  P.M.  daily 
with  100  contracts.  One  girl  lielper. 
Dandy  field  and  promising  future  for 
paper  and  top  worker.  Permanent  man 
with  top  references,  contact  fast  and 
fully.  IVanklin  Y'ates,  Times-Gaxette, 
Shelbyville.  Tennessee. 

ADVERTISIXG  SALESMAN  WANT 
ED:  Need  steady,  dependabje  man 
with  good  background  of  experience  in 
layout  and  selling  for  permanent,  good 
paying  position  on  local  display  itaff. 
Five  day  evening  and  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing.  17.500  circulation,  25,000  popula¬ 
tion.  80  milei  from  Gulf  resort  area. 
Write  details,  experience  and  qualifi¬ 
cations.  E.  8.  McCIintic,  Dothan  Eagle, 
Dothan,  Aalabama. 


Box  2635,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED^-CIRCUUTION 


EXPERIENCED  newspapermen,  (• 
train  as  publicity  agents  for  larai 
midwestern  circus.  Car,  typewriter  » 
sentisl.  Long  season,  good  salary,  f 
W.  Stafford,  17  Barbara  Rd.,  BrittsL 
Connecticut. 


MIDWEST  METROPOLITAN 
need  skillful  woman  on  staff  proSt^ 
ing  daily  women's  pages  and  Sundij 
women’s  section.  First  reqairemeati 
are  solid  virtues:  sound  experience, 
clear  writing,  ability  to  edit,  lay-oat, 
make-up;  added  virtues  sought  an 
restlessness  with  usual  women’s  pstei, 
originality  of  ideas  and  expression, 
eagerness  to  help  create  somethinf 
better.  Five-year  minimum  salary 
$100  per  week,  lesser  experience  ia 
()roportion.  Write  Box  2649,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEED  CAPABLE  general  assignment 
reporter  or  eomhination  deskman-re- 
l>orter.  Deep  South,  Six  day  after¬ 
noon  .AP  daily.  Good  pay  for  right 
man.  Apply  in  iletail  to  Box  2826, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  CITY  EDITOR  by  smsU 
North  Carolina  daily.  State  age,  eda- 
ration,  experience,  salary,  want  all  ia 
first  letter.  Box  2533,  Editor  A  l^b- 
lisher. 


MAN  FAMILIAR  WITH  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  advertising  in  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions.  to  head  Classified  department 
of  six-day  morning  newspaper.  Must 
be  siiace-ronscious  and  able  to  sell 
and  iprepare  copy.  .Salary  and  commis¬ 
sion.  Give  ail  details  about  yourself 
in  first  letter.  Box  2643,  Editor  & 
Pnblislier. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Steady  lit- 
uation,  6  day  afternoon  newspapsT. 
Give  age,  education,  references.  JanM- 
ville  (AVisconsin)  Gazette. 


HELP  WANTED— PUBLIC- REUTIOn 


WANTED — -Experienced  display  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman  and  layout  man. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Give  age.  experi¬ 
ence,  and  minimum  .salary  aeceptnble 
in  first  letter.  Apply  Advertising  Dept. 
Bov  901.  Pamtpa.  Texas. _ 

WANTED — Good  Classified  Salesman 
or  Saleswoman,  capable  of  being  man¬ 
ager.  Midwestern  city  of  50,000.  Write 
Box  2579,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A 

REAL 

OPPORTUNITY 


We  have  an  opening  in  our  home  of¬ 
fice  for  a  young  man  as  Publicity  sad 
Public  Relations  Assistant.  AgreoaUe 
personality  and  ability  to  meet  people. 
Two  or  three  years  daily  newspaper 
work  as  general  assignment  reporter 
essential.  Creative  or  human  iatereit 
writing  experience  needed. 


Miisf  be  fop-flight  man  with  both 
daily  and  Sunday  experience;  knowl¬ 
edge  of  display  classified  and  con¬ 
tract  selling  essential. 


AETNA  LIFE 
Affiliated  Companies 
Hartford,  Connecticut 


Caoablc  of  directing  large  staff  of 
I  telephone  solicitors  and  outside 
salesmen. 


I  One  of  the  best  cle.sslfled  jobs  In 
t  the  country. 


HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN 

INK  SALECMAN 


Classified  executives  of  our  organi¬ 
zation  have  been  advised  of  this 
advertisement. 


Renly  at  once  giving  complete  de¬ 
tails  of  background  and  experience. 


LITERARY  AGENCY  SERVICE 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


Please  submit  resume  and  samples 
Ilf  straight  news  and  feature  copy  to 
Personnel  Department.  State  salary  n- 
pected. 


Now  selling  graphic  arts  induatry  for 
metropolitan  New  York.  Must  have  a 
successful  record.  Liberal  salary  aaa 
expenses.  Give  full  details  in  eo^ 
deuce  to  Box  2522,  Editor  k  Pav 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPERMEN'S  AGENCY.  An- 
rl(*8.  Books,  Fiction.  Pla)*s  msrkctw. 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER — experi-  (H)MMERCIAL  printing  department 
eneed.  Morning  and  evening.  No  Sun-  manager,  age  43.  thoroughly  *xpw| 

-  -  -■  eneed  in  general  management,  eiu 


day.  Seventy  miles  south  of  Pitta-  enced  in  general  management.  esU 
burgh.  University  city.  Write  John  mating,  buying  and  selling.  Excoiieai 
W.  Graham,  West  Va.,  Newspaper  background.  J.  B.  Stockton,  51S  «■ 
Pnblishing  Co.,  Morgantown.  West  Va.  St.  Francis  St.,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

yi^lSTANT  PUBLISHER  morning, 
irting.  Sunday  combinution  with  37,- 
tiO  circulation  in  city  of  50,000  avail- 
,klc  immediately  for  management  of 
.silar  or  smaller  publication.  Excel- 
11  record,  history  and  references, 
joi  2641.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SITUATIOFB  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

ABLE,  Experienced  reporter,  sports 
editor,  desk  man.  Now  employed,  but 
desire  change  on  good  daily.  Wide 
background.  Now  in  east.  Prefer  west 
coast,  mid-west,  but  will  consider  any 
good  offer.  Thorough  knowledge  of 
sports  and  news  field  and  getting 
along  with  contacts  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers.  Box  2514,  Editor  ft  Publiaher. 

■^SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADVERTISING 

ABLE  young  spurts  writer  wants  spot 
on  medium-sized  east  or  midwest  daily. 

new^r  lUsk,  makeup.  Now  employed 
umiall  midwest  daily.  Uox  2587,  l:lditor 
ik  Publisher. 

iDVEBTISING  lEAM  (MAN  AND 
rOUAN)  Capable  of  handling  promo¬ 
on  from  idea  to  cash  register — any 

jbm — Make  us  an  offer —  Box  2510, 
Mitor  ft  Publisher. 

A('K  editorial  production  man.  40.  di¬ 
versified  experience,  proof  reading. 

OMBIN'ATION  advertising  man,  22 
:.irs  background  layouts,  copy,  sell- 
promotion,  medium  and  metropoli- 
in  dailies,  including  8  years  ad  man- 

part  full-time  job  New  York  or  vicin¬ 
ity.  Highest  references.  Pox  2627, 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 

hvr  medium  daily  and  2  ycar.s  direc- 
■  idrertisiug  of  large  metropolitan 
Mail  department  store.  Major  ae- 
nnt  specialist.  Now  employed  large 
lily  advertising,  but  prefer  return 
newspaper  field  in  South  or  South- 
i-.l.  .Married.  .Age  46.  Moderate  liab- 
,  Dependable.  Box  2628.  Editor  & 

AD.IVX'TIVAL  ACKOHAT 

Slants  his  copy  to  the  profit  angle, 
takes  orders  unblinkingly.  has  tlio- 
rough  background  in  news  feature,  ad 
agency  and  promotion  work.  Wants 
mure  interesting  job.  will  consider 
anything;  reasonable  rate,  two  weeks 
notice.  Uesunie  on  requf*st.  Box  2644, 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

il  phi*f»  iiilvcrtisiii!; :  full  cotiy  and 
,rt  (or campaigns,  tie-ins.  special  pages, 
ical  advertisers ;  promotion.  PK.  con- 
pi.  adniinistratioM  —  large  newspa- 
,r».  Dramatic  ideas  sell  linage.  3.i. 
:^i..  married.  Xow  with  Xew  York 


ISiKKi.  r.ditor  Piililisher. 

5l!iPLAY  ad  man,  dO,  single,  tho- 
■iiuhly  experienced  small  daily,  large 
irekly  Held.  I'oiiy.  layout,  specials, 
■uutme.  30  months  presmit  eonnec- 
ioB.  Ralph  Likins,  Kvans  Hotel, 
Kirshalltown.  Iowa. 


DISPLAY  Salesman.  Seeks  better  op- 
Mrtaaity,  college  graduate.  Young,  11 
pin'  experience  agency  and  newspa- 
!er.  Sow  with  New  York  area  daily 
)(  38M.  Box  2591,  Editor  &  Pub- 
sher. 


DISPLAY  Salesman — 15  years  experi- 
nre:  age  37;  married;  callable;  am- 
iiiioM;  $70-$80.  Box  2646,  PMitor  & 
PiWiiher. 


iR.tDl’ATE  of  University  of  Mia- 
-oiiri.  ad  major,  looking  for  Job  in  Cal- 
'omia.  Married,  27,  desire  work  with 
oportunity  to  advance  on  ability.  Box 
:ii42.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AX  OPEN  LtiTTEK 
Dear  .Mr.  Publisher; 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  top  flight 
news  executive,  ahout  whom  it  has 
been  written  “he  is  not  only  a  pro¬ 
ducer  of  first  class  newspapers,  but  is 
also  a  circulation  builder’’,  and  are 
willing  to  pay  well  for  his  services, 
then  HPiRE  l.S  YOUR  MAXI 

Thirty-five  years,  married,  he  is 
at  present  supervising  editor  of  a 
small  but  influential  chain  of  midwest 
weeklies.  Since  taking  over  has  in¬ 
creased  circulation,  put  one  paper  in 


graduate.  Good  appearance. 
New  England.  Available  30 
wi.  Box  2546,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

lIRCDLA’nON  MANAGER,  30  years’ 
■tpcrieace,  all  phases,  morning,  even- 
J|,  Sonday.  Excellent  record  on  pa- 
17,000  to  150,000.  Capable, 
spendable  executive  with  ability  to 
W  along  well  with  people.  Well 
tuned  in  economical  operation,  In- 
•teited  in  joh  on  substantial  paper 
'onewhere  in  the  East  with  reasonable 
ninrance  of  permanency.  Now  located 
metropolitan  area.  Box 
■IM,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

^*'J‘*RD-Alling  System  Supervisor. 

tuenty  years’  experience;  tho- 
wrt  knowledge  of  mail  and  dealer 
I  lists.  Former  manager 

Y'ork  Star  stencil  depart- 
jml.  Harry  Lopez,  1238  54th  St., 
(ntoHya  19,  N.  Y. 

jlTOATlOHS  WANTED^EDITORIAL 

,  A  JOB  WITH  FUTURE 

experience  New 
>••41.  ne,  service,  California 

Journalism,  excellent  ref- 
Box  2550,  Editor  &  Pub 

IBU  TOPY  READER,  EDITOR,  40, 
S.  f^endablo,  productive,  Alt 
“•  Lifetime  experience.  Beat  ref- 
"wtes.  Box  2497,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

“DITOR  4  PUBLISHER  for 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

YOU  give  me  a  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  future  in  newspaper  or 
public  relations  field?  Newspaper, 
news  bureau  experience  on  news  and 
sports  desks.  ^$iugle,  B.  S.  Creative 
ideas.  Write  Box  2639,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDnoR.  chicf-editorial-writer  with 
top  experience.  Can  shape  good  paper 
into  distinguislied  paper.  Box  2618, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER,  editor,  reporter,  war  cor¬ 
respondent;  excellent  European  back¬ 
ground.  Seeks  position  preferably  on 
editorial  page  or  special  assignment!. 

Familiar  with  political  and  economical 
trends  in  international  affairs.  Ex¬ 

periences  include  top  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Willing  to  start  at  moder¬ 
ate  level  to  prove  his  usefulness.  36, 
family  man.  Box  2590,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPEKIEN’CED  sports  editor,  small 
town,  seeks  immediate  change  of 
scenery.  Box  2632,  Editor  &  l»ub- 
lislier. 

YOUNG  WOM.AN,  experienced  news, 
feature  writing:  3  years  in  Orient,  now 
on  vagabond  world-tour,  wants  assign¬ 
ments!  Box  2580,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FORMER  CITY  EDITOR 
of  small  town  daily  with  backlog  of  4 
years’  experience  with  new.swire  serv¬ 
ice  in  New  York  City  seeks  spot  as 
reporter,  deskman.  or  rewritcmaii.  2'J. 
Eastern  .Metropolitan  paper  inefeired. 
Box  26;18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YALE  GRADUATE,  B.  A..  23,  single, 
veteran,  ambitions,  wants  to  start 
newspaper  career  a.s  cub  reporter  on 
small  or  medium  sized  daily.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Starting  salary  secondary. 

Box  2636.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GIRL  Journalism  Graduate  desires 
position  on  small  city  daily  newsi>a- 
per.  Prefer  Southwest.  Advertising, 

SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MECHANICAL 

neat,  attractive,  competent,  sales  per¬ 
sonality.  Box  2623.  Editor  A*  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

I’M  STUCK  I 

Working  for  good  salary  now  but  I 
ani  definitely  eager  to  get  back  into 

LINOTY'PIST,  young  veteran,  recent 
school  graduate,  wants  job  opportun¬ 
ity.  Available  for  G.I.  on-the-job  train, 
ing.  Go  anywhere.  Familiar  French, 

Spanish,  Italian.  Will  answer  all  re¬ 
plies.  F.  Cali,  3787  Third  Ave.,  Brong 

56,  New  Y’ork. 

or  ])ublicity.  Experienced  newspapers, 
foreign  news  bureau.  B.A.  Ambitious, 
bits  of  ideas.  Single,  seek  position  in 
fine  organization  with  fair  wage.  Try 
me.  Telephone  Lambert  3-5153,  N.  J.. 
all  day  Monday  or  Box  2641),  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MECHANICAL  OR  COMPOSING 

ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 

26  years’  experience.  Pleasant  admin, 
istrator  capable  handling  labor  rela- 
tion  problems.  Thoroughly  qnalifled  in 
all  phases  newspaper  production.  Box 

2495.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  of  10,000  daily 
seeks  work  on  larger  paper,  maga¬ 
zine  or  house  organ.  Good  references 
available.  .Single,  28.  Box  2622,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESSMAN  available  for  steady  sit. 
uation.  Union,  24  years’  experience  on, 

Hoe,  Goss,  Scott,  and  Tubular  presses.. 
References,  married,  dependable.  Bog 

2576.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

.WAIL.MILK  NOW — 2  years  report¬ 
ing.  features,  editing,  sports  and  re¬ 
write  experience,  with  second  largest 
Xew  .lersey  daily.  Radio  newswriting 
exiierieiice.  Rutgers  journalism  grad.. 
Veteran,  24.  desires  job  in  metropoli- 
■  tan  urea.  Box  2625.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

AVAILABLE  at  once,  young  man,  B. 

A. ,  single;  reporting,  rewrite,  feature 

experience  with  top  Virginia  non¬ 
daily;  employer  reference.  Box  2503, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AUGUST  GRADUATE,  B.  A.,  journal¬ 
ism  ;  two  years  dailies,  sports  editor, 
wire,  general,  some  radio,  seeks  per¬ 
manent  position  on  progressive  daily. 
Married,  veteran,  24.  Salary  second¬ 
ary  to  opportunity,  location.  Box  2530, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

BORN  REPORTER — nose  for  news, 
single,  30;  Harvard  ’41,  Naval  Intelli¬ 
gence,  broad  news  and  ad  writing  ex¬ 
perience;  wants  tough,  lucrative  as¬ 
signment.  Box  2548,  Editor  Se  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CALIFORXI A-boiind  feminine  veteran, 

B. ,!.,  M.U..  college  public  relations, 

trade  paper,  daily  experience,  desires 
ilaily  reporting.  Box  2615,  Editor  & 
Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER — 20  years’  experience 
telegraph  editor-deskman.  Single.  43. 
Box  2556,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

February  5,  1949 


AVI  VjrUU  :  4l»  D.  J  ¥61, 

3  months  experience;  general,  sports, 
or  desk  work;  James  F.  Bedford  Jr,, 
Box  565,  Newburyport,  Mass..  Tel: 
595-2. 


NYU  B.  A.  Journalism  major.  Go 
anywhere  after  February  graduation. 
23.  Single.  Veteran.  Will  Hoppe,  67 
Forbell  St.,  Brooklyn  8.  New  York. 


REPORTER,  single,  24,  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate,  1  year  news  and 
radio  rewrite  with  U.P.  James  .An¬ 
thony.  2163  W.  9th  St..  Brooklyn  23, 
.X.  Y..  or  call  ES  2-1105. 


REPORTER,  wire  editor.  One  year 
small  daily  experience.  B.  J.  Missouri 
University.  Vet..  23;  want  future.  Pre¬ 
fer  East.  West,  Florida.  Box  2637, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER,  23;  B.S.,  and  3  years 
daily,  weekly  and  AP  experience,  seeks 
spot  anywhere  with  middle  or  large 
circulation  daily,  wire  or  feature  serv¬ 
ice.  Box  2604,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SMART,  experienced,  hard-driving 
Washington  correspondent,  now  work¬ 
ing  for  large  daily,  looking  for  new 
Washington  connection  because  of  per¬ 
sonal  reasons.  $100.  Box  2543,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-COLUMNIST  who 
i-an  get  your  pages  out  of  rut  into 
groove.  TV  and  radio  stints  included 
20  plus  years  major  city  experience. 
In  $6800  bracket,  including  radio  fees. 
Healthy,  steady  family  man.  Box 

2634,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS — Experienced,  well  grounded 
small -city  sports  editor  seeks  job 
writing  or  editing  in  medium  sized 
city;  31;  some  camera,  radio.  Box 
2578,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTSWRITER-REPORTER 
Young,  college  graduate  willing  to  start 
anywhere.  Good  background;  2  years 
collegiate  sports  editor;  part  time  ex¬ 
perience  with  college  town  daily.  Box 
2572,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR-NEWS  EDITOR 
Metropolitan  and  medium-sized  papers- 
wire  editor;  news  editor;  rewrite; 
copydesk,  makeup.  Call  Logan  22822. 
Detroit.  Michigan. _ 

WRITER  METROPOLITAN  daily,  top 
national  magazine  articles,  seeks  job. 
Box  2647,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  WO.MAN  with  genuine  love 
for  newsiiaper  work,  abetted  by  2 
years’  news  experience  and  Columbia 
master's  degree,  welcomes  opportunity 
to  work  for  intelligent  editor.  Box 
2616.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  Foreman  desires  to  lo¬ 
cate  on  progressive  daily.  Prefer- 
Midwest,  East  or  East  Coast  States. 
Reliable,  top  references.  Box  2619, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 

MISCELLANEOUS _ 

EX-REPORTER,  desk  man  —  seeks 
job  in  business  department  of  daily 
or  trade  paper.  Box  2633,  Editor  ft 
Publisher.  


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS _ 

CAPABLE  PHOTOGRAPHER  desires 
position  with  a  reliable  newspaper;  ex. 
perienced  in  Press,  Commercial,  Na¬ 
tural  Color  and  Portrait  Photography, 
References  cheerfully  furnished.  Mid- 
West  preferred.  Walter  Glenn  Wachob. 
1122  East  8th  Street,  Sioux  Falls,  So. 
Dakota. _ _ 

CAPABLE  photographer  with  equip¬ 
ment,  available  after  April  15.  Age  28, 
single.  Will  travel.  Box  2480,  Editof 
ft  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER-ENGRAVER  wants 
job  on  progressive  western  daily  or 
weekly.  Has  own  plane,  car,  two-way 
radio  system,  will  furnish  own  photo 
and  engraving  equipment  if  necessary. 
Plenty  of  experience.  Write  * ‘Bud¬ 
get"  Douglas.  Wyoming. 


W  A  N  T  E  D  I 

....  AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

Native  New  Yorker  with  IS  , 
years’  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  free¬ 
lance  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and  i 
•photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotos,  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  be  mn- 
tnally  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexible  In  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  snap  furnished.  Avsilabla 
immediately  and  free  to  go  anywhero. 
WIRE,  PHONE  OR  WRITE  . . .  WILL 
1  DOWNER.  Box  220,  Tiflln,  Ohio. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


always  wanted  to  do."  tions.  This  stunt  almost  quad- 

Readers  of  the  Port  Arthur  rupled  registrations. 

(Tex.)  News  last  week  got  quite  *  •  * 

a  jolt  when  they  scanned  a  1V»ANY  newspaper  editors  and 
front-page  headline:  “Right  to  reporters  have  wanted  to 
Vote  Banned  in  Jefferson  break  away  from  the  time 
County!”  The  story,  boxed  in  honored  custom  of  reportiw 
four  columns,  said:  wedding  events  with  emph^ 

“Sneaking  into  Jefferson  on  the  bride,  her  costume  and 
County  under  cover  of  a  fog.  attendants.  A  few  of  them  have 
hundreds  of  heavily  armed  dared  to  reverse  the  procedure 
storm-troopers  of  an  unldenti-  place  the  man  first  in  the  an- 
fied  foreign  dictatorship  today  nouncement,  report  his  attire 
abruptly  shut  down  all  poll-tax  as  the  bride  s  dress  normally  ij 
sub-stations  in  the  county  at  described — like  the  following: 
gun-point,  put  padlocks  on  the  “The  bridegroom  was  «• 
doors  of  County  Collector  tired  in  a  near-black  new  sni' 
Blackmon’s  office,  and  posted  which  he  had  purchased  esp^ 
notices  that  all  voting  would  daily  for  the  occasion.  Double- 
be  prohibited  in  the  county  in  breasted  and  without  a  vest,  tie 
1949.”  suit  was  cut  exceptionally  well 

The  story  went  on  to  quote  and  did  justice  to  his  slim  waist 
the  notices:  and  broad  shoulders.  .  . 

“Loss  of  the  stupid  right  to  This  was  an  excerpt  from  aj 
vote  undoubtedly  will  cause  issue  of  the  Lewistown  (Montt 
little  regret  or  sorrow  to  the  Daily  News  and  is  one  of  the 
vast  majority  of  citizens  of  best  examples  of  its  kind  «e 
Jefferson  County.  Look  how  have  seen.  The  Chicago  Tribuw 
few  have  cared  to  exercise  it  thought  so  highly  of  it  tha; 

in  the  years  before  we  arrived!  paper  reprinted  it  in  its  edi 

Our  secret  agents  Wednesday  torial.  columns  Jan.  20  commend- 
night  examined  the  records  and  ing  it  “to  the  attention  of  at 
found  that — with  the  deadline  society  reporters.” 
for  qualifying  to  vote  in  the  Carol  Kisner,  society  editor  of 
1949  elections  only  four  days  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Newt  Her- 

off— le's  than  one  citizen  in  aid,  went  a  little  farther  ami 

every  10  in  the  county  had  so  wrote  up  in  similar  fashion  a 
qualified.  We  think  this  is»  "shower”  for  the  prospective 
ample  proof  that  vour  citizens  bridegroom.  Sample:  “The 

are  too  lazy.  Indifferent  or  ne-  honoree  was  nattily  attired  it 
glectful  to  have  any  interest  in  his  brother’s  blue  shirt  whici 
the  ballot.  Not  caring  about  it.  was  open  at  the  neck  and  caugh: 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  advertising  department  of  taken  all  of  that  increase  and 
the  New  York  News  held  a  more,  bringing  profits  below  the 
three-day  sales  conference  last  prewar  figure, 
week  and  topped  it  off  with  an  As  neariy  as  we  can  deter- 
informal  banquet  at  the  St.  mine  that  is  about  “par  for  the 
Regis  Thursday  night.  The  rank  course” — the  picture  is  the  same 
and  file  and  junior  executives  for  most  of  the  dailies  in  the 
were  jubilant  over  the  new  country. 

linage  record  established  in  What’s  the  outlook?  As  Mr. 
1948,  but  the  top  executives,  Flynn  says,  newspapers  must 
knowing  the  full  story  of  the  have  profits  to  improve  plant 
terrible  toll  being  taken  by  and  product.  Increases  in  ex- 
operating  costs,  were  not  so  ju-  penses  face  most  papers  with 
bilant.  TTieir  cautiousness  was  the  possibility  of  not  being  able 
supported  by  the  sad  announce-  to  do  these  things  which  must 
ment  that  the  New  York  Star  be  done  for  efficiency  of  opera- 
would  suspend  the  following  tion  which  is  going  to  be  de¬ 
day.  manded  by  advertisers  and 

To  almost  all  of  the  News  readers, 
workers  present  that  was  good  R  is  obvious  the  present  trend 
news  in  their  day-by-day  com-  cannot  continue.  Revenues  may 
petitive  fight.  Some  of  them  ap-  not  be  expected  to  show  perpet- 
plauded  the  announcement.  But  ual  increases.  Rising  costs  must 
F.  M.  Flynn,  president  of  the  be  halted  and  turned  downward. 
News  SyrMiicate  Company,  who  if  possible.  How  can  that  be 
read  the  dispatch  about  the  done? 

Star’s  closing  properly  took  the  One  way  is  for  all  newspa- 
joyousness  out  of  the  occasion  per  employes  to  take  a  broader 
by  reminding  everyone  that  ap-  view  of  their  position.  It's 
proximately  400  newspaper  about  time  for  a  candid  apprais- 
workers  would  be  out  of  jobs  al  of  the  factors  creating  the 
and  that  “the  whole  newspaper  present  newspaper  dilemma, 
business  is  in  a  precarious  po-  The  Guild's  newsprint  study  is 
sition."  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  Other  unions  should  do  the 
background  story  of  the  Star’s  same  thing  —  analyzing  their 
closing  is  related.  We  won’t  go  own  contribution  as  well, 
into  it  here  except  to  point  out  Such  foresight  and  unselfish 
the  significance  of  two  factors:  cooperation  might  mean  the  dif- 
The  newspaper’s  advertising  lin-  ference  between  a  continuing 
age  had  been  increased  three-  healthy  and  prosperous  indus- 
fold  since  the  new  management  try  for  the  benefit  of  all  or  one 
took  over,  but  even  that  added  in  which  frequent  casualties 
revenue  was  not  enough  to  meet  make  it  a  battle  for  survival 
expenses;  the  way  to  greater  dis-  with  no  attendant  security  for 


FOR  AN  illustration  of  how 
serious  this  cost  situation  is 
among  newspapers  we  turn 
back  to  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
Flynn. 

The  year  1948  was  a  “crucial 
year”  for  the  News.  It  raised  its 
circulation  rates  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history.  That 
brought  in  more  revenue  in 
spite  of  a  drop  in  circulation 
which  has  almost  all  been  re¬ 
gained.  according  to  Mr.  Flynn. 

In  the  advertising  revenue 
line  the  picture  has  been  even 
more  rosy.  Linage  was  almost 
50%  greater  than  it  was  in  1946 
— and  this  was  at  new  rates. 

Total  revenue  was  almost 
double  what  it  had  been  pre¬ 
war.  And  yet  high  costs  have 


Present  at  the  annual  Sales  Conference  of  the  New  York  News,  Jan.  27,  were:  Left  to  right — 

Mrs.  Mary  King  Patterson,  woman  s  editor  of  the  News;  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pw 
Usher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Flynn,  and  Mrs.  Richcard  W.  Clarke;  standing — Thomoil 
Cochrane,  advertising  manager;  Executive  Editor  Clorke  and  General  Manager  Flynn. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  5, 1» 
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Tmeof  n«w  black-and-white  presses  at  the  Inquirer.  Presses 
are  driven  by  d-c  motors  artd  controlled  electrorsically . 


GENERALfli)  ELECTRIC 


"This  new  type  printing  press  drive  and  control  is 
giving  us  efficient,  smooth,  economical  operation 
of  our  new  presses,"  says  C.  W.  Ginsberg,  Chief 
Production  Engineer,  Triangle  Publications,  Inc.  "The 
equipment  requires  a  minimum  of  attention  and 
maintenance,  and  our  pressmen  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  way  in  which  the  system  responds  to  their 
demands.  We  regard  electronics  as  the  answer  to 
many  of  the  large  newspaper’s  production  prob¬ 
lems." 

That’s  testimony  from  a  man  long  experienced  in 
press-room  operation.  You’ll  want  the  facts  about 
this  revolutionary,  now  proven,  type  of  equipment. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy  of  bulletin 
GEA-4670,  “Now,  Electronics  Drives  Printing 
Presses.” 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRIC  FOR 

THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

Consider  the  advantages  of  having  every¬ 
thing  from  immersion  heaters  to  press  drives 
carefully  co-ordinated  to  fit  your  individual 
requirements.  Just  outline  your  needs  to  a  G-E 
Printing  Specialist  in  our  nearest  sales  office  and 
let  him  help  you  with  your  printing  problems. 


P»*os* 

(crib** 


Nom*. 


/address 


Does  your  product 
have  I.T.  ? 


EVANSVILLK,  INDIANA 


lo  give  your  product  an  even  break,  test  it  out  in 
a  community  that  has  money  to  spend.  Evansville, 
the  96th  city  in  population  in  the  United  States,  is 
expanding  by  leaps  and  bounds  industrially.  It  has 
large  payrolls.  The  Evansville  Courier  and  The  Evans¬ 
ville  Press  are  the  only  metropolitan  newspapers 
within  130  miles  of  this  large,  well-to-do,  home¬ 
owning  Tri-State  Territory. 

Other  firms  have  used  Evansville,  Indiana,  effec¬ 
tively  to  test  the  sales  appeal  of  their  products . . . 
Swift  &  Co.,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Procter  & 
Gamble,  Armour  &  Co.,  General  Foods  and  Lever 
Bros.  ...  to  mention  a  few. 

Evansville  newspapers  rank  9th  in  food  advertising, 
11th  in  drug,  12th  in  clothing  and  17th  in  furniture 


and  household  advertising?  Use  The  Evansvi 
Courier  and  The  Evansville  Press  in  your  ^ 

campaign.  | 

•Media  Rees 


NEW  YORK  .  .  , 
CLEVHANO  .  . 
PtmiUROH  .  . 
SAN  FRANOSCO 
INOIANAFOIIS  . 


WorWrWtgram  COLUMBUS 
....  Frtit  CINCINNATI 
....  Frau  KENTUCKY 


CHixmn 


.  AodryMf.Ncwt  EVANSVILLE  . 

. Past  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commercial  Appeot  FORT  WORTH  . 
•  •  Proti’Seimifar  ALBUQUERQUE 
. N«wi  EL  PASO  .  .  . 


Covmgton  odiUon,  Cincinnofi  Pott 
[VILLE . Nowt^Sontinol 


Goaorot  Advortiiing  Doportmoot 


Chicogo  •  Son  FroncUco  •  Dofroit  •  Cincinnati  •  Philodolphi< 


'  i' 
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